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PREFACE. 


l\IosT of the Essays in this volume ha VQ 
already appeared in English or American 
journals. The Essay on 'Divus Cæsar' and 
the 'Leaves fron1 a South AJrican Journal' 
are published for the first time. 
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.ANNALS OF AN ENGljISH .A.BBEY. 
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I. 


I-IUM
\.N HISTORY, say the philosophers, is the 
evolution of events which lie already in their 
causes, as the properties of geometrical figures lie in 
the scientific definition of those figures. The quali 
ties which Euclid proves to belong to the circle, exist 
in the circle eternally. There is no before and no 
after, and the sense of sequence is only in the suc- 
cessive steps by ,vhich proposition after proposition is 
made kno\V
l to the IÏlnited understanding of Iuan. 
In like manner the unIlunlbered Jl1ultitude of living 
things, the aninlated throng of beings ,vhich fill the 
air, and crowd the ,vater and the earth, lie potentially 
in the elemental germs out of which they seem to be 
developed; and the lifo of tho individual man, the 
long sequel of the acts and fortunes of his race, and 
aU that he has done and is to do, till the t
rIJe i
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exhausted and gìves place to other combination
, is 
governed bj"law's as inherent and as necessary as tbose 
through which the mathernatician develops his infer- 
ences from tho equation of an eHipse. 
'Vere the equation of Inan constructed out of 
eleu1cnts as few and sin1ple, we should kno,v all that 
has been, and all that is to be, ,,'ithont moving from 
alII' library chairs; but 'with the knowledge we should 
lose the uncertainty which gives life its purpose and 
its interest. The pleasure of existence depends upon 
its anxieties, and if we are indeed but the autonlaht 
spiritualia whic!l Leihnit7. defines us to he, t.hen, of 
all the gifts ,,'hich God has bcsto,vcd upon U
, the 
choicest is the triek which TIc has played upún our 
understandings-which make's the certain appear as 
uncertain, which cheats us ,,-ith the belief tbat tbG 
future is in our hands, to mould either for goorl or 
ill. Of the dynalnic forccs of hUlnanity the n10st 
powerful is for ever conccalpd frOln UR.. The acorn 
has produced the oak, and the oak tho acorn, from 
the tiUl{, when oaks first began to be, and onc 
oak, for practical purposes, is idcntieal wit.h another. 
l\Ian produces rnan; but each illdi vidual brings into 
the ,,-orld a character and capabilities differing from 
tho"5e of his fellows, allù incalculable till they have 
had room to display t.hen1fo\l,lves. .An idea generated 
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In a single Inind penetrates the circle of mankind, 
and shapes them afresh after its likeness, 'Ve talk 
of a science of history-woe dreanl that we can trace 
la\vs of causation which governed the actions of our 
fathers, and from which ,ve can forecast the tendencies 
of generations to con1e, The spontaneous force in the 
GOld of a single man of genius will defeat our subtlest 
calculations: -and of all forecasts of tbe future, there 
is but one on which we can repose \vith confidence, 
that nothing is certain hut the unforeseen. 
So long as the rules of our spiritual navigation 
were supposed to be de finitely kno\\rn; so long as 
conscience was believed to be the voice of God in us, 
and there were celestial constellations to which we 
could appeal to correct its variations, it mattered 
little whether we comprehended to what port we were 
bound. Our course had been laid down for us by the 
l\Iaster Navigator of the U ni verse, and we could sail 
on ,vithout Inisgivings over the ocean of untried 
possibilities. FroIn a combination of Inany causes 
we are passing now into a sea ,vhere our charts fail us, 
and the stars have ceased to shine. The tongue of 
the prudent speaks stammeringly. The fool clamonrs 
that he is as wise as the sage, and the sage shrinks 
fI'0111 saying that it is not so. Authority is mute. 
One lllrlll, we are told, is as good as another: each 
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by Divine charter Juay think as he pleases, and 
carve his actions after his own liking. Institutions 
crumble; creeds resolve tbetnselves into ,vords; fornls 
of government disintegrate, and there is no longer 
any ,vord of conlnland, In place of the pilots ,vho stood 
once at the helm, gave their orders and compelled 
obedience, we ha vc crews now, all eq ual, 'v ho decide 
by the lnajority of votes, 'Ve have entered on an 
agoe of universal democracy, political and spiritual, 
such as the ,vorld has never seen before; and civil- 
ised Inankind are broken into two hundred n1Ïllion 
units, each thinking and doing ,vhat is good in his 
own eyes. 
Experience of the pa
t forbids the belief that 
anarchy,vill continue for ever. l\Ian is a gregarious 

ll1Ìnlal, and, as the earth fills up, the flocks must be 
IJacked Inore densely. Fresh combinations are inevi- 
table-and combinations cohere only when formed on 
definite principles to which individua.l inclinations 
must bonel. Strong yninds have a natural tendency 
to direct weak n1Îlld
, ::\Iajorities vote wTongly. The 
,vrong course runs the ship upon the rocks; and the 
fool, ,vhen his folly issues in practical disaster, under- 
stand::; ill some degree that he is a fool. The uni- 
vcrsul sand-hoap ,vill and Jllust once l110re organise 
itself; though in what shfl.pe politically, or round 
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what kind of spiritual conviction, it were waste of 
labour to conjecture. 
Ieallwhile the results of life 
as they appear in advanced countries like England 
and America were never less interesting. Each 
Englishnlan, each ....\..merican, left to his o\vn guidance 
and compelled by the restlessness of his nature to 
aspire to sonlething, turns to the one direction plainly 
open to hirD, and sets hinlself with Blight and nlain to 
make ffiDney. 1\Ioney is power; money commands a 
certain kind of enjoyment; the f'xcessive want of it 
is palpable disenjoyment. ,v.... e desire to succeed; to 
make ourselves considerable among our fellows; and 
Inoney is the best stan
ard of measurement readily 
appreciable. But when we have got it we arc still 
unsatisfied. The pleasures \vhich money will buy are 
soon exhausted. The chief delight has been in the 
getting; the thing got becomes a weariness: and we 
must either thro"w our inclinations into chains and 
detcrn1Îne to desire nothing but what the dollar ,viII 
purchase for us, or else to escape vacuity we fling 
ourselves into dilettante sciences, study the anatomy 
of shells and beetles, or find a spurious iuterest in tbe 
fictitious world of novel-\vriters, which reality denies 
us In our own. 


On these ternlS the better sort of men and ,vornen 
find existence gro\v tedious. So long as they are 
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obliged to work they arc in contact "pith facts, and 
retain their moral health. 'Vhon nlone)" is provided 
in sufficient quantities, and ,vork has become unne- 
cessary, they cast about for occupation, rrhe new 
order of' thing
 has none to giye thern of a noble kind, 
and in despair they fling theln
el ve
 in to the past. 
They s
e in the old ,vorld ,vhat the llloùern ,\rorld 
fails to provide. The Catholic Church, which their 
fathers broke with, tells thenl that the discase fr0111 
which they suffer is the natural fruit of apostasy. 
rrhe Catholic Church alone can fill the void in their 
hearts, Tho noble mnploYlnellt for which they pine 
the Church holds out with ever-open hands-employ- 
ment in ,vhich the conlpanies of the saints earned the 
aureoles around their brows-and Inany and lll:lny a 
high-souled luan and ,vornan alllong us is taking the 
Church at its word, 
lld trying the expcrinlellt. The 
Refornlcrs led them out into the ,vildcrness, but in 
that wilderness was no Sinai with the revelation of a 
new law-only a sandy descrt strewed ,vith nugget.s 
of golù. There was no fT ordan, with a pr01ni
ed land 
beyonù it-only a deluding mirage "rith gold-dust 
for water. 
Thus, among other strange phcllolllcna of this 
,vaning century, ,ve see Ol1eC InUre rising alllong us, 
as if bv enchantment, the religious ordor:; of the 
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lidfllc Age::; ; Benedictines, Cal'lnelites, DOll1Ïllican
 : 
houses of IHonks and nuns, to which ...\Jllericall and 
English ladies and gentle111en arc once lnore gather- 
inn. as of old flvinO' no luno'or 1'1'0111 a 'world of yiolence 
b ' .J 0 0 
or profligacy, but fl'Olll a world of Cluptiness and 
spiritual death, 
In Spain and Italy, w11(\re the continuity of 
Catholicislll has been unbroken, and the con "entunl 
life ha
 becn too long ftuuilial' to seck to disguise its 
true features, it is regarded with the sarne hatred 
with which it was abhorred by our fathers; it donotes 
nothiug but scnsuality, ignorance, and 
in. The 
Italian GoVel'lllnent is rooting out the whole sy-stelll 
as ruthlessly as IIenry 'TIlL Royalists and I-tepub- 
licans may lllake their alternate revolutions in the 
Spanish peninsula; the provinces submit indiffer- 
ently, knowing that to then1 it nlatters little whether 
they bo ruled by king or president; but suggest a 
restoration of the cowled fraternities, and the payillg
 
stones of Valladolid and 11urgos ,vould rise up il
 
mutiny. In England, '1'here the past is obscured by 
sentinlental passion; in A1uerica, where there is no 
past, or where the lessons of the old 'world are sup- 
posed to have no application; in France, ,vhere the 
entire nation is swimming in a sea of anarchy, and 
the vcssel of the Sta.te i
 
hattcred and the drowning 
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wretches cling to each floating plank ,vhich the waves 
drift within their reach, conventual institutions arc 
springing up as mushrooms after an autumn rain, As 
Dlushrooms is it to be? gro,ving as fast, and as soon 
to perish? Or are we really ,vitnessing the revival 
of an ord.er of things which, after a violent over- 
throw, is recolnmencing a second period of enduring 
energy and power? 
Time ,vill answer. I t depends on whether the 
Catholic form of Christianity can recover its hold on 
the convictions of educated nlCD. )Ieanwhile it ,,
ill 
not be uninteresting to look particularly at the his- 
tory of one of these foundations as it actually existed 
in ancient England. .As in science, if we would kno,v 
the nature of any animal or plant, we can learn nluch, 
if not the whole) of its character from a single speci- 
men, so the career of a distinguished abbey, from its 
beginning to its end, can hardly fail to reselnble what 
other abbeys are likely to be, if ,ve are again to hayo 
them ftlllOJ1g us. Planted in the sanle soil of human 
life, surrounded hy the sanle tmnptations, and nour- 
ished by the sanle inti liCHees, the idea ,vill naturally 
develop in the same direction. 
The old English records, in the course of publica- 
tion under the 
Iaster of tbe Rolls, provide an excep- 
tioual opportunity for a study of this kind; and w: th- 
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out further preface I shall introduce the reader to the 
.Abbey of St. Albans, in Hertfo1'dshire, the ,vealthiest 
and most brilliant of all the religious houses of Great 
Britain, the annals of which have been lately edited 
by the accomplished and learned )11'. Riley.l 
The survi viug ruins convey a l1101'e imposing sense 
of tho ancient lllagnificenco than 2\lelrose, or Foun- 
tains, or Glastonbury. The moral ruin ,vhich pre- 
ceded the suppression-not magnificent, but shalneful 
anù ignominious-has the adyantage of being attested 
to us by evidence to which the lTIOst passionate adrnirer 
of the ages of faith can nlake no exception. TIut to 
this "
e shall be more properly led by pursuing the 
course of th e story. 
The town of St. Albans, famous in English his- 
tory for two battles fought there in the "\Vars of the 
Rose8, stands on the great X orth Road, twenty miles 
from London, on the site of the Roman Verulam. 
The aboriginal British village was a nlilitary post in 
the time of the Emperor Nero. Destroyed by Boa- 
dicea, the works ,vere reconstructed when Britain was 
finally subdued, and ,.... erulam grew into a municipal 


1 [I. Gesta Abbatum monas- 
tlwii Sancti Alblmi. A Thomð. 
JV
lsi':gham compilata, regnante 
Ricc:rdo SecU't
do. 
2. Johannis Amundcaham An- 


nales lJlon. S. Albmd. 
3, Registrum A bbatiæ J 011 all- 
nis tVllctlwmpsted. Edited by 
Henry Thomas Riley, Barrister-at- 
La \v, ] 
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town of ,,'ealth and consequence. rIte preachers uf 
Christianity followeù in the track of the legions; and 
in the Hertfordshire colony ,vas shed the blood of the 
first Ellgli:sh martyr to the new faith. Alballus, a 
citizen of ,r eruhuu, ,vas called under the Dioclesian 
persecution to give account for his apostasy frolL 
the reliO'ion of the masters of the ",.orld and I Jl'efer- 
o , , 
ring Chl'i:st to the eIllperOr, ,vas S{3ut to join his Lord 
bl the sword of the exocutioner. Legend embelli:shed 
the death-scene with Iniracles ,\'hich it is needless 
to ropcut. The general fact that a person bearing 
the n
une A..\.lbu.llUS "ras killed at this spot because he 
was a Christia.n may be accepted as true. 'Vhen t1.c 
IJersecution ceased the martyrdom ,vas commmnorated 
by an inscription on the wall of the town. A church 
,va::; built on the site where the blood had fallen. It 
aeq tired a special sanctity, and during tho l}elagiall 
controyersy ,vas the scene of a provincial council. 
St, Gel'lnan of _\uxerre, the chmnpion of orthodoxy 
against l}clagius, preached anù paid his orisolls at 
t 
Alban's tOlnb. 
....\.. Inore dangerous enmny than a theorist on the 
freeò.oln of the will appeared upon the scene iUllllc- 
òiately after; Britain ,vas oycrw.hcbned by a flood 
of Saxon heathens; Ilolllan ci yilisation disappeared 
in bllloke and ruins; anù of \T CrUlalll und all that Ü 
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contained, there was llothing left b) tho luiddl û uf 
thc sixth ccntury but a green rounded hill, sloping 
up frolll the littlc riVel" ,reI', ,vherc :sheep brow:sod on 
the undulating ridges ,vhich clothed and concealed 
th e wrock of strcct and llltlrkct -lJlace, There, for 
generation after generation, lay unthought of and 
undisturbed the bones of En n'land's ProtouHu'tvr, 
o 
 

rhe f
une of hi::) suffering was revived when .A.ugus- 
tine brought back Chri:stiunity. But ....t\..lhall hilIlsolf 
still slept in his ullkno,vll grave, and three hundred 
and fifty years of rain and sunshine, and gathering 
lllouid and springing herbage, had effaced the last. 
traces of his traditional resting-place. Somewhere 
under those turf 1110Ullds he ,vas lying. Piety for- 
bade the belief that rmnains so precious could have 
perished like COlnnlon bones, But there ,vas no 
divining-rod to detect the buried treasure. Only 
God could reveal where it was deposited; and devout 
souls could but wait and pray that in tinle the 
mystery might be Inade known. 

liracle like that ,vhich restored the cross on 
'which the Saviour had suffered to the adoration of 
the Chri:stiall world, discovercd in the fulness of titHe 
the relics of Iris servant. 
In the year 75 8 , 
Icrcia, the central kingdom of 
the Saxon IIeptarchy, ,vas shaken by civil disorder. 
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Ethelbald, the king, \nH
 killed, R(\ornrpd, ,,?ho 
snatched at the throllP, \\
a
 defeated and had to fly 
for his life, The Thanes, If Jlauimi CO;18cn.'\lI, elected 
as their sove-reign a youth n
nned Offa, brayc in 
battle and noble in blood, for he "
as sc,?entrenth in 
descent fron1 Odin hilnself. The seyon kingdoms 
\yere already tending to becoille one, Offu. was no 
sooner in the saddle than he began to extend his 
borders at the expense of his neigh bours, fell in to 
correspondence with CharlClnagne-aspired, perhaps, 
to imitate Charlemagne on a smaller scale, and be- 
come monarch of a united England, .Aiming espe- 
cially at securing a sea-board, he co,'etcd the Easterp. 
counties, and he proposed a n1atch for one of his 
daughters with Ethelbert of East 4\nglia. The pro- 
po
ition was well entertained, and I
thclbert paicl a 
visit to the 
[ercian court to Inake acquaintance with 
his bride. The Inind of Offa ,vas sct rather on the 
tcrritories than the person of his intended 
on-in-law. 
His own quecn "
a:s alnbitious like Lady )[acbeth for 
her husband's greatness, and as little :-;crupulous to 
the. means that she used. 
he suggcsted that Ethel- 
bert wa
 in his po\Ycr, and that thnrc was n. shorter 
road than nUl rriage towards thc anÍ1exation of t be 
coyeted province. Offa, a professing Christian, started 
in horror at the hint of l11urder, J.:thclbert J never- 
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ihcless, having entered Offa's castle, never left :t 
alive. Feasted in splendour, and placed to rest in a 
gorgeous bed hung with gold and purple, he was let 
down through a trap-door and smothered belo,v,vith 
pillows. Offa seized East Anglin. and obtained his 
desires; but the ghost of the murdered Ethelbert 
haunted his slumbers and made night hideous to him. 
He shut hilllself up in his cham bel'. lIe refused to 
touch food. Awake he was haunted by his crime- 
\Vhell exhaustion brought sleep, 
t ,vas to exchange 
the pain of remOl"t;e for the more fearful anguish of 
Î1nagination, .I..\.t length in a dream, or from the 
suggestions of his confessor, he learnt the condition 
on \vhich he nlight be pardoned. lIe must discover 
the bones of St. Alban, and raise an abbey in his 
honour. 
The sceptical reader will have his private thoughts 
on the mode in \vhich the ad \?enture ,vas achieved. 
In the legend \vhich passes as history, King Offa 
sent to the Bishop (or Archbishop as he ,vas then 
caned) of Lichfield to meet him \vith his brother 
prelates on the site of Verulalll. It ,vas a summer 
day, August I, 793, a year after the murder. Offa, 
then a grey-haired man of sixty or thereabouts, 
app9ared on horseback attended by his son and }lis 
thanes. The prelates marGhed in procession ,vitn 
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banners and crosiers, and long files of priests and 
Jnonks chanting their Litanies. Lightning fla:S}l('cl 
suddenly out of the sky and struck tho ground be- 
fore their feet with blinding splenrlour. The bishops 
thre,v them
clves on their knees and prayed. Tho 
king and his lords prayed. The spectators 'who had 
gathered in a cro,vcl joined in expectant adoration. 
At length, trmnbling with excitement, lCJ'I'(OJl pcr- 
cutiunf, 'they strike the earth.' , There was no need 
of long search when Heaven had pointed to tbe 
pot.' 
St. 

lban's skeleton, or the bones cOTnposing it, was 
fonnd entire, Ryidence of an earthly kind to iden- 
tify them as real1y those of A.1ban there was none 
-but none was needed, Tho celestial indication 
was itself proof cOllclusi VC, Weak belie'Ters, if any 
such were present, had their doubts di
pelled by the 
powers ,vhich the sacred things at once displayed. 
Lmne men leapt upon their feet., deaf ears heard, 
and blind eyes were opened. _\. band of gold ,vas 
fastened about the skull ,vith ...\lban\; BíHnc inscribed 
upon it. The relics ".c1'e deposited tcnderly in a 
loculus or box inlaid with gold and ::,et ,vith sapphires, 
and Offa 
et out instantly for ROlne to iInpart his 
discoverr to l)ope ..Adrian the First. lIe confessed 
his guilt fur the nlurder of Ethelbert. lIe related 
hi:i dreaHl and the result of it. ...\.dl'ian :.J.chnitted 
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th
 Protomartyr at once on the roll of the Saints, 
gave Offa po"
er to founel his monastery in tuorllJn 
peccatoru1n re1ni88io}l(!J}1, and promised that it should 
be the peculiar charge of hill1self and his successors. 
No bishop, archbishop, or even legate should have 
authority to meddle with it, 
On the king's return to England a great council 
of thanes and bishops "9as held at ,,.. ernlam, for the 
ceremony of laying the first stone; a number of 
monk
 were collected frmu the best-ordered existing 
houses; and endowed ,vith broacllands, fenced round 
,vith privileges and liberties, and exempt from fees 
and taxes to king or pontiff, St, .A.lban's .L\.bbcy began 
to be a fact. 
Of 'Villegod, the first .l\.bbot, little sllrvi ves but 
the name, This much only is distinctly visible, that 
úbout the year 793 there was established here, as in 
so many other places, a community of persons who 
had bound themselves by the usual vows of poverty, 
chastity, and obedience, men and WOlnen (for a 
separate convent of sisters formed part of the founda- 
tion) who had forsworn all earthly ties, all earthly 
interests and ambitions, and had determined to spend 
their lives in devotional exercises, in attending the 
poor and sick, in meditation and intercessory prayer. 
In this conception, the monasteries were to be ever- 
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burning hunps, fronl which Divino grace should 
perennially radiate. 
Reality, in this ,vorid of ours, falls generally too 
short of theory. The shortcolllings at St. 
\.lban's 
became yisib]e scandalously soon. 'rho first care of 
the monks should have beon for their founder. Ofl'a 
died soon after the abbey ,vas set going. The un- 
grateful \Villegod allowed tho king's body to be con- 
t)igllOd by unknown hands to an unknown grave. It 
was uncertain ,vhether the burial was so much as 
Christian, '\Villegocl was punished for his negligence 
by an illness of ,vhich he died. The brethren could 
but hope that Offa's 
oul nIight not Le :suffering for 
it in purgatory. 
The sapling, planted, as it ,vas, full grown, '\'"tlS 
slow in taking root, Eadric, the second abbot, a re- 
lation ùf Offa's, sho\ved the saIne carelessness, and 
ended soon also an equally undistinguished rule. 
\Vubig, the next, "
as actively objectionable. He 
was of the blood royal, and, erectu
 est in superbiam, 
wm; lifted up ,vith pride, Thinking more of his 
descen t frolll Odin than of his bondage to Christ, 
,V ulsig dressed in silks, spent his time in hunting- 
field and banquet,-was a politician and a courtier. 
"Tith these expensive tastes he was accused of wast- 
ing the Church'
 tl'casurc
, alld, worst crilne of all) 
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he invited ladies to dine with him in the abbot's 
parlour, and lodged the nuns too near his private 
chalnber. 'Vas it for this that lightning had come 
from heavcn to discover the relics of dIG Proto- 
martyr? The scandalised brethren rose in mutiny 
against their Carnali8 Abbas. 'V ulsig, too, closed 
his career prematurely. He dieù, as ,vas said, b
. 
poison,-ut flicitur potioJl({lll8,-and was followed to 
his grave by the curse.s of the conllllunity. 
Slightly, very slightly, matters now n1cnded, 
,Abbot 'V ulnotb, who succeeded, shifted away the 
nuns, established discipline, and recovered lands 
which 'Vulsig had alienated. But vVulnoth too wa
 
far from a saint. Too often he was to be met afield 
in buff jerkin, with horn and hunting-knife, when he 
ought to have been at chapel. lie preferred hawk 
and hound to mass-book and breviary. St, Alban's 
A,bbcy seeDled likely to be a failure after all. Ead- 
frith, fifth abbot, ,vas no better. Eadfritn was nobly 
born, but filius lllU.U8 .5æculi, a child of this world, who 
set a pernicious example to the ,veaker brethren. 
Clearly enough, the tree which Offa. had planted so 
carefully needed to be watered afresh or it won Id 
wit.her a\vay. 
IIelp caDle when it wc.'ts least looked for. UncasJ 
tiulCs had ùawned for Saxon England. Each sumUler 
VOL. III. 2 
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brought fleets into the Channel of plundering ])anes. 
They landed in force. Half the country "Tas oycrrUl1 
, and wasted by theln. 1'heir chiefs were Dcathcns, 
,vho spared neither shrine !Jor altar, l110nk nor Dun. 
St. Alban's, far inland as it was, had not escaped a 
yisit from them, and half the trea
Ul'es of the Church 
had been carried ofI', Froul these stones was raised 
up a sayiour. "r ulfa., a l)anish royer) whose heart 
was penetrated, òecmlle) on one of these Iuarauding 
visits, con,-erted to Christianity. lIe carried his fer- 
vid spirit into his faith, turned Lenni t, settled hÍ1n- 
self down in St. ..Alban's ,voods to crusts and water- 
cresses; and so famed tUllong the degenerate Saxons 
becalllo the pirate recluse, that high prc1ates ,vent to 
hiln to confess their sins and be absolved; while 
Abbot Eadfrith, shamed by such an eXaluple at his 
door, laid down his crosier, took to the woods at 
"Tulfa's side, and the cOllununity, inspired with fresh 
enthusiasw, Inended their ways. 
A series of abbots followed who brought St. 
.A..lban's into the average condition of Saxon 1nonas- 
teries, They ,yere neither de,.out especially 1101' 
especially undeyouL They ".ore ,,'holesOlne church- 
Inen, of solid, sub8tantial type) who carried on their 
business with propriet.y anr1 decency. As the country 
became l110re settled, a town sprang up under the 
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abbey'::; :5hadow, with a lllarket and a parish church. 

Iarshes ,vere drained, ,,"oods ,,"ere cleared, The abbey 
itself was enlarged. Inlaying the foundations for the 
new buildings the ruins ,,-ere exposeù of the ancient 
Ronlan city; ,,'alIs and pa venlelÜs, cellars and vaults, 
and arched pasBages which beetnne the dens of thieves 
and highwaymen. The bricks "'ere used again for 
Inoderll houses, The Y:.l ul t.s and ca ,Tes "Tere filled and 
levelled, Inside the abbey and outside chaos 'vas 
reduced to order, and life becalne rational and hUlnan. 
...\.s at l)resent, in the disinternlent of the Assyrian 
and Babylonian luonUlneuts there is an eagerness to 
discoyer connecting links ,vith the sacred I-Iebrew 
history, so at St. Alban's pious eyes "Tere on the 
watch for traces of the nlartyred saint. IUlagillation, 
and possibly invention, caUle to the assistance of fact. 
In the déb1'i8 of a ROlllan house were found urns of 
pottery and glass, containing, as was assulued, ashes 
of l11en anù,voluen, 110th urns and ashes, as belong- 
ing to unbaptized heathen, ,vere carefully destroyed. 
Old scrolls and books ,yere said to have been dis- 
covered also, ,vhich the learned declared to be books 
ûf religion, or rituals of devils, and which, therefore, 
wore consigned to the fire. A crumbling box, how- 
ever, was turned up, ,vith a parchment in it in ancient 
British, and this on examination proved to be a l
fe 
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of St. Albanus himself, agreeing in all partiC1.,lars 
with the account given of hinl by Bede. It was part 
of the duty of monks to learn by heart the biographies 
of their patron saints. The r.ùinuteness of agreement, 
t.herefore, throwR suspicion on the independence of 
the testimony. The llritish yersion ,yas, nevertheless, 
at once translated into I..Jatin, and appointed to be 
read in the Church, and further curious inquiry ,,
w
 
cut short by miracle. The translation was no sooner 

omplete than the parchment crunlble(l to dust. 
!\Ionkish fraud! the lllodern reader exclaims inl- 
t?a.tiently, Rather, perhaps, without Illore fraud or 
thought of fraud than has been displayed by some 
enthusiastic decipbererR of the arro"T-head inscrip- 
tions. .\ veritable recorù of some kind or other, in 
a half-kliown language, nlay easily have been con- 
strued into a preconcei yed meaning by an over-cre- 
dulous ilnagination, without any dishonesty at all. 
When the balance is eventually struck between the 
opposing tendencies ,vhich eyolye between them the 
spiritual history of mankind, an over-readiness to hp- 
lieve in a cause generally honourable will be found 
to have been less mischicyous than the scepticisrn 
which creates nothing, and is content to sneer and to 
rlcstroy, 
So long as the 
axoll Ulonastery continueù, the 
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prelacy of the abbey continued to run in the grea.t 
Saxon families. 1'wo noLlv-born brethren , Lcofrie 

 , 
and .Alfl'ic ,,'ho was aftcrwards l")l'inlatc, ruled suc- 
cessiyely at St. Alban's,-both lllcn of distinguished 
piety, both of thern a perplexity to the l110nastic conl 
1l1unity, ,vhich knew not ,vhether most to praise or 
blanle their adlninistration. Those abbots found 
Inost favour with the brcthrel1 who Inost enriched the 
eOl'pora.tioll. Large land grants fell in under Leofric 
and Alfric, and therefore they ,vere admired and 
honoured; but the monks considered that they were 
themselves the first object of Christ's care, and that 
the increased wealth should show itself in increase of 
conlfort. 1'he two brothers regarded the poor and 
miserable as ha viug a superior clairn, and lavished 
Christ's patrimony in relieving the necessities of the 
neighbourhood. Even the jewels intended for St. 
Alban's shrine wcre sacrificed in a severe fanlinc.-- 
.Abbot Leofric daring to say that the true temples of 
Christ were the bodies of his suffering mell1bcI's. 
'Vhether the abbot did well or ill in this judg- 
tnent of his, snuffled a discontented brother, NoreJ'it 
ille qui nihil i[/norat-' Let Him deterrnine who know- 
eth all things.' The apostle who t.hought Iuost about 
the poor was the traitor Judas, The poor ,ve had 
always with us, and pious Inonks of St. Alban's were 
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not to be nlût with every day. There was open 
tnutiny at last, and the secular arm had to be called 
111. Leofric, excellent as he was, proved rebcllibll8 
altSler1l8 - a severe nlastor to rebellious servants. 
Rough policemen came down from Lonùon and 
chained up the most refractory in their cells. The 
rest ,,"'ere left to g1'1unble in priyute over their short- 
ened rations. 
U ndcr ,A bbot l\lfric the Inonotony of ordinary life 
was broken by a curious episode. The special dis- 
tinction of the abbey was the possession of the genu- 
ine relics of the grea.t Protomartyr. No one ques- 
t.ioned that they had be0n l'eally discoyered hy Offa. 
A, doubt w'as raised, howe,'cr, and it ,vill be seen with 
reason, ,,'hethür the shrine at St. ...\lban'R eontinu0d 
to hold them. The abbey had been plundered by the 
Dn,nes. Tht:' Danes, it was a
sertecl, 'were not likely 
to have left behind t.he gr<,atest treasure that it pos- 
sesseù; anù tradition ')0 far ad]nitteù the arglllnent 
that in the current story tbe relicR were said to have 
been actuall
- carried a"
ay to I)enmark, and to haye 
bt'C'1l recovered by the ad "entnrallS ingenuity of a 
n1e1nber of the convent, That a baud of }>agall war- 
riors should have burdened then1selyes with a box of 
hones is not very probable. It is likely enough 
lhat they st.ripp0d the gold fronl the shrine. It is 
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just possible that, seeing the extraordinary Import- 
, ance attached to sllch things by the monks, they 
might havo taken them a\vay intending to ransom 
them. The Danish business, at any rate, whether 
real or iluaginary, is a necessary feature of the story 
which is no,v to be told, and a better illust.ration 
could not be found of the respect with which the 
remains of saints were regarded. They ,vere more 
precious antl Inore coveted than any other fOrIn of 
property, yet the ordinary rules of property did not 
apply to what it ,vas held permissible and even com.. 
mendable to steal. 
1.\ pretensj,on "was suddenly set up by the nlonks 
of Ely that they and only they possessed the genuine 
skeleton of the martyr of Verulam, an(l they ha(l 
come by it in the follo\ving manner: In ..Abbot 
Alfric's time half England had become Danish, and 
other fleets of Danes ,vere going and coming, The 
abbot had reason to expect that a troop of them were 
about to visit St. l\'lban's, and, in resentrnent at the 
trick which had been played upon their countrymen, 
might take away the relics once more, The Ely 
monastery lay among swamps and morasses not easily 
penetrable, Abbot Alfric therefore ,vrote to his 
friends there asking them to take charge of St. 
Alban's locltlU8 till the danger should be over. The 
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ïnonks of ]
ly professed thenlselves highly honoured 
by 150 precious a charge. .According to their account 
the box ,vas sout, and the box ,nts afterwards re- 
stored, but it had been restored rifled, ,vith a skill of 
\vhich they \vere not ashall1cd to boast, of its sacred 
contents, They had consigned the bones of the real 
.A.lban to their o\vn treasure house. They sent back 
to Hertfordshire the bones of a sham Alban ,vho had 
been one of their own 
bbots. So Elr insisted, and 
so the world believed, and forgave the fraud in con- 
sideration ùf the teIllptation. 
..A.bbot ..A.lfric, howeyer, ,vas equal to the occasion. 
lie too insisted that he had played a trick} and a trick 
still l110re notable, His object had been to throw the 
])anos oft' the scent, but he declared that he had 
nevor seriously thought of parting \yith his choicest 
jewel. lIe knew the persons with ,vhon1 he was 
dealing and had been beforehand w'ith thorn. The 
roal Alban had lain buried all along ill a secret place 
in his own chapel. The lO(,1.thu
 had carried to Ely 
the re1ics of a commonplace respectable brother, 
accoll1panied, to prevent suspicion, with jewels which 
w
re genuine. The Inonks of Ely might have made 
the change which they rretended , but they had 
gained nothing by it, an<l were themse1ves the parties 
JeceiveJ. 
tic dolori suo dulu pio deccldi s10d E1yenses; 
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so, to their sorrow, by a pious fraud the monks of Ely 
,vere taken in. 
'rhus cncountered, the ,vorIà ,vho roquired St. 
Alban's help knew not to ,vbich shrine they should 
pay their adorations. Ed ward the Confessor was 
called in, and gave judgment for St. Alban's; but 
who ,vas Ed\vard, and ,vhat could Edward know of 
such a Inatter more than another man? The Pope 
,vas appealed to, The Pope decided for tbe Hert. 
fordshire abbey also; but even the Pope was not yet 
infallible. Heaven itself gave an uncertain ans\ver. 
The St. Alban's relics \vorked miracles. The Ely 
relics replied ,vith other miracles. The power of 
self-multiplication, attributed by lnodern Catholics to 
the ,vood of the true cross, ,vould have eXplained the 
difficulty; but no one thought of this hypothesis 
and the contro\
ersy raged on for two centuries. In 
the hope of lnaking an end there was at length a 
formal examination of the relics themselves. The 
Bishop of J..Jincoln and a commissioner from :Ely came 
to St. Alban':=;. The shrine ,vas solem lIly opened and 
the bones were lifted out. King Offa had fastened a 
band of gold about the skull. To the consternation 
of the Hlon of IIertfordshire the band was gone, and 
in the place of it a strip of parchnlcnt, attached by a 
silk thread, on ,vhich, ho\vever, ,vas emblazoned in 
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golden characters of great antiquity: Hie est Sanctlts 
Alban1t8. Ely claimed the victory. \Vhat now could 
St. l\lban's say? But St. ...\..lban's ,vas not yet at its 
last resource. .A.n account 'vas produced that an 
artist, employed n1any generations before in d(\corat.. 
ing the shrine, had taken tho gold and used it. 1 1 he 
abbot of the tin1e discovered what had been done too 
late to recoyer the band, and had attached the srroll 
as a substitute. 
.A,ll parties were thus agrUll at sea. The knot 
was too intricate for hUll1an hands to untie. Doubts 
had spread. The townspeople, and even the monks 
of the house themselves, 'vere beginning to wayer, 
and the blessed .Alban himself found it necessary to 
interfere. A person of the neighbourhood, one Tlcr- 
bert Duckit, declared trat one day when praying' at 
the shrine he felt an en1otion of incredulity. lIe 
found hiu1self suddenly shrivelled to the dilnensions 
of an ape, and returned to his natural 
izo only when 
he renewed his convictions. This ought to hayc been 
sufficient: but the assurance was Inade doubly sure. 
..A. sceptical brother of the house was alone praying 
at night in the church. The shrine burst open; an 
awful forlll 
trode out of the obscurity, and stood in 
front of the prostrate unbeliever. 
, Ecce ego Albanlf";,' t h
 figuro said, ' IIie 'lllic.çclJ, 
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Non ne me 'vidisti de rneo .leretro e.-cire? Behold nle. 
r anl .Albanus. IIero I rest. Didst thou not see me 
issue from my tOlnb? ' 
, Yen, Lord and l\Iartyr, I did see thee,' the 
monk ans'wered. 
'Hoc de cætrro penitlt8 palaJì/; testijicare,' said the 
saint. ' Bear Ino witness then, for the future, in the 
face of alllllcn.' 
With these words, Beatu8 Ll1ban1l8 rediit in !ocltlwn 
suunl. The blessed Alban returned into hÜ box, 
Thus satisfactorily the uncertainty ,vas ",.ell 
ended; for, as the chronicler naively observes, 
'doubts of this kind were working mischief,' Ques- 
tions had been raised of the genuineness üf the relies 
of many other distinguished saints, - and fe,vel 
in iracles had been worked in conseqnence [u nd
 
minzu; solito in eorlU71 ecclesii8 lfu'racu!a coru8clÎJ'unt]. 
On the Norman Conquest St. ..A.lba.n's narrowly 
escaped shipwreck. Connected as it had been with 
the natiye princes, it was a stronghold of Saxon 
sentinlellt. At a convention which met at 'Vest- 
minster, soon after the battle of Hastings, the king 
let fall an expression of contemptuous surprise at the 
ease with which the Saxons had allowed themselves 
to be overcome. The abbot of St. .Alban's, ..A.bbot 
Frederic, himself a passionate nationalist, had been 
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exasperated perhaps at the submissiveness ,vith ,vhicl 
the Saxon prie
thood had sacrificed their patrioti
ln 
tu the I)ope's dictation. 
'
Iost illustrious prince,' the abbot said, 'you 
owe your triumphs to the clergy of this reahll. Our 
late soycreigns have b()ell so heavenly-nlÍnded, that 
they have bestowed a large part of English soil on 
the houses of religion. Jlad tenlPorallords held it, 
they ,yould ha ye made a stouter fight. The clergy 
could not and ,,'ould not.' 
, IIa !' answered 'Villianl, 'is that the secret of 
it? because the lands werc taken fronl knights; and 
gentlemen and given to you? Then the same thing 
nu
y happen to nle, 'rhe Danes may conle again, 
and there "rill be no one to fight with theIne Out of 
your own nlouth I judge you. I will have your St. 
.Alban's lands again, and settle Ulen on thmn that I 
can depend upon,' 
The domains of St. Alban's extended at this titne 
fr01n their own gates to London Stone, and the forest, 
with which the intervening country was covered, ,vas 
the hiding-place of Saxon 011tlaws. IIalf was at once 
resumed by the Crown. Th(' woods ,,-ere cleared, 
roads were opened through thClll and patrolled. 
Abbot Frederic, taking to treason, WltS hunted off into 
tho l
lr Illal'shes, where he dieù. The abbey itself 
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was sa,'ccl by the intercession of Lanfranc; and, 
shorn of its splendour, it was placecl under the rule 
of the 50rrnan Paul, ,vho 'vas Lanfranc's near 
kinsman. 
The change ,vas In all w'ays beneficent. Tho 
days of ease and idleness ,vere over. In Church and 
State the Norlnan Conquest meant the end of anarchy 
-called in modern language 'liberty,' - and the 
inauguration of order and discipline. 'Ve travel 
rapidly in these historical sketches. The reader flies 
in his express train in a fe\v minutes through a 
couplc of centuries. The centuries pass mOle slowly 
to those to whom the years are doled out day by day. 
Institutions grow and beneficently develop them... 
selves, making their way into the hearts of gener
- 
tions which are shorter-lived than they, attractin
 
love and respect, and ,vinning loyal obedience; and 
then as gradually forfeiting by their shortconlings 
the nllegiance which had been honourably g-ained in 
worthier periods. '\Ve see ,vealth and greatness; we 
see corruption and vice; and one seoms to follow so 
close upon the other, that ,vo fancy they HUlst ha\Te 
ahvays co-existed. 'Ve look more steadily, and we 
percei ve long periods of time, in which thore is first 
a growth and then a decay, like what we percejve in 
a tree of the forest. 
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The thing which has taken root and becoine 
8t.rong, has thriven only because it has life in it- 
and the question which ,,'e ought to a
k of any 
organized system, political or spiritual, is not whether 
it is good or eyil, but whether it is ali\.e or dead. 
If it is aliye, ,ve Inay take the re
t for granted. ..L\.gc 
follows age, fUlllilies relnain frolll father to son on 
t.he 8:11ne spot and subjected to the saIne conditions. 
,Yhere the conditions ,vork to create happiness, 
fa yourable i1l1pressions are forIned and are handed 
OIl, and deepen "rith the progress of the years. 
\\....hero they ,,'ork ill, displcasure, at first ÏJnpel'. 

eptible, changes to anger, and thcn to iInpatience, 
and then to scorn, and rage, and active enulity, The 
:spectator, looking back fr0111 a distant period, sees a 
worthless gOyerUlnent tyrannizing' for generations, 
or sccs an exploded creed continuing to Inislead the 
worlù after CYCl"\" active ]uind has divined its falsc- 
hooù, JIe is i1l1paticnt for the catastrophe. lie 
wonrlcr:s how ]11en of sense could bear so long \vith 
the intolcrable. lIe thanks God ,vith suug sclf- 
satisfaction that he is not such a fool as his ancestors. 
Nature happily is more enduring than ,ve are; or 
rather we, ,vise as ,ve think ourselves, arc in turn 
bearing unconsciously ,vith theories and systems 
,vhich philosophers will equaìly see to ha\.e been at 
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this moment dying or dead, and they will llleditate 
011 our patience \yith equal perplexity or with equal 
self- COlli placence. 
In the t",.o centuries which followed the Conquest, 
the monastic orders in England were in the lllaturity 
of vigoul' and ,vort11, The N ornlans, \vhile they 
retained their individuality, \vere anlong t}le noblest 
raccs ,vhich the earth has possessed. They were no 
bla1ueless saints who picked their ,vay through life 
in dr
ad of spots upon their garll1ellts, ',rhey were 
Nature's polÏcclllcn, whose n1Íssion "ras to substitute 
la \\" and order for self-will and self-indulgence, They 
,,-ere rough-handed, but not rougher than occaSIon 
l'cq uired, and they possessed the restrained luodera- 
tion \"hich is characteristic of real strength, 
I)aul, the first N OrInan abbot, ,vas appointed to 
St. Alban's eleyen years after the Conquest, in the 

Tear 1077. The historian 'Valsingham J the collector 
of t he annal
, and hilllself a 'tHonk of the abbey, thus 
speaks of hiHl : 
C This Paul "ras a luan of piety and culture. The 
Jl10nastic discipline, "rhich had been forgotten both 
by rulers and ruled in the seductions of pleasure, he 
determinately and yct In'udently restorcd, He was 
content to work by degrees, lest too sudùen changes 
should lead to ullltiny; but so well he succeeded, 
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that under hinl St. _\.lban's Abbey beeamc a 15chool 01 
religious observance for all England.' 
King 'Villialu, seeing the abbey rescued from 
Saxon license, restored part of the lands. l\Ioney 
,vas found ,vith Lanfranc's h
lp, and the abbey 
church, which had been allowed to fall to ruins, "'as 
simply and solidly rebuilt. The splendour so much 
admired in these later days was still absent. 
Ionas- 
ticism did not begin to care about adorning its she1] 
till the soul of it had begun to sicken. rrhe Normans 
,vere content with sound and strong buildings ,vhieh 
would last, if necessary, till Domesday. ,A.bbot Paul 
collect.ed books, and set his monks to read thenl. 
The easy life which had become a second nature 'was 
at an end. No pleasant lying in bed was allowed 
any longer in the mornings; no l11eat dinners upon 
fasting days; no retirmllent under pretence of sick- 
ness to the indulgence of the infirmary; no agreeable 
running in and out was pern1Ïtted any longer with 
the sisterhoods,1 


1 At the hrst of times the morals be quotCQ. ("-cn in L:ltin. The 
of the Saxon monastcries seem to curiou\) may satisf)r thcmsrh-rs l,y 
havc been indifferent. In the rcfcn-ing- to the third yolume of 
Pcnitentials of TIede and Egbert. Coullcils amI Ecclt'''i;,ulical I>oCll- 
monks and nuns appeal' in as ment6 n:llllill[J to GrMI Ill-itcll" 
vicious colours as the most UII- mzd Ireland, pp, 327-8-9, and see 
charitable Protestant has reprc- pp. 417-428, 
.:nItcll them. The flotails cannot 
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The rule of the order wa
 set up in its rigidity, 
as a law to be obeyed; and as a mark of disapproval 
of the loose ways which had been so long tolerated) 
the austere Norman destroyed the monuments of his 
predecessors on the floor of the chancel, and 'spoke 
of theIn as idiots and blockheads.' 
Offa had obtaincd fronl llolne, as a special favour, 
the exmuptioll of the aLhey fro III episcopal visitation. 
The abbots had gone their own way in conbequence, 
and the absence of supervision had been thc cause of 
degeneracy. Abbot Paul's successor, Richard, ut 
1ìWnaCIW8 ::;U08 rigidius gltVcJ'uarct, that he might keep 
his monks in still tighter order, surrendered the so 
much cþerished independence to the see of Lincoln; 
and thus by thcse two rulers St. Alban's was made 
for the first tinle to assume an aspect of genuine 
saintliness. The \vork which it ,vas intended to do 
,vas actually done, In the person of the abbots \vere 
combined the functions of earthly ma.gistrate and 
spiritual fathcr; and for two centuries the lllonastery 
was at once an example of saintly life, and a living 
centre of authority \vhere sevcrity ,vas tempered by 
affection. C Happy,' says the proverb, , is the country 
whose annals arc a blank.' IIappy the institution 
which ,yorks silently. 1Vritten history is a record 
of crime:::; and 01'1'01':::; and their consequences. Whcn 
YOLo DI. 3 
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there is nothing to relate, day follows upon day and 
year upon year; and each has brought its allotted 
duties. and those duties have been. fulfilled. In one 
direction onl y were SYUl p tOffis visible of 2'rowin 0' dis- 
.. 
 0 
order at St. Alban's. Settled governn1ent and in- 
creasing fervonr of piety brought with them a taste 
for the decoration of the shrine. Each abbot sought 
to add sOlnething to the Inagnificent receptacle in 
which the martyrs reposed. The appetite for splen. 
dour extended to the church, and as the treasury 
failed to meet the demands upon it, money ,vas bor- 
rowed from the Jews, ,vho alone had money to lend. 
The usurer's trade ,vas held dishonourable, yet those 
who condescended to borrow had to stooP. to the 
endurance of insult fronl the ministers of their neces- 
sities. In the t\velfth century Aaron of 'Villchester, 
a noted nloney-Iender of the day, presulned to pre- 
sent himself at the sacred gate of the abbey. Of 
course the porter spurned at hilll. ,A,s he turned 
away he fluu o ' an invective behind hinl, ,vhich stun g 
.. 0 
by its truth. l>roud as the n1artyr's shrine might 
semn, it ,vas he-he, the despised J e,v-who had 
found the gold with ,vhich it was inlaid. rro him 
the monks owed the very roof over their hcad
, yet 
he ,vas unworthy to set foot within their walls, 
Slowly, too, very slowly, the severity of the rule 
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was relaxed, as enthusiasm cooled into habit, Twice 
a year, to keep down unruly inclinations, the nlonks 
WC'l'O bled. UndC'l' Abbot Paul and his successors 
the bleeding ",.as in the afternoon. It ,vas treated as 
a THatter of course, a.nd those ,vho had undergone the 
operation went about their business afterwards as if 
noth iug had happened, In process of tilne they 
cOlnplaiued that the bleeding exhausted them. They 
"
ere placed on the sick list, and they were bled in 
the mornings that they might have their dinners 
afte-rwards to cOlufort them, They were excused 
lllatins that they might lie in bed and recover 
&trength. They were allowed a siesta after refection, 
or were sent into the C'ountry for change of air. The 
convent, as an act of general relief, were permitted 
to lay aside their heavy cloaks at shaying-time-an 
indulgence which, as the shaving house ",vas the 
scene of g'ossip and pleasant talk, was received with 
extraordinary gratitude, 
Traces again began to be visible of quarrels with 
the neighbouring gentry about the boundaries of 
property. The Inonks in their spiritual aspect might 
still be objects of awe and veneration. As land- 
owners they descended to the level of the laity, and 
received layman's usage, Parties formed even in 
the abbey itself. Profligate brothers took the 8ide 
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of the children of this ,vorld, for private objects of 
their own, Sir Robert Fitzwilliam laid claim to a 
""ood on the church estate, Brother'Villiam Pygon, 
who had a grudge agaiu:5t the abbot, forged a deed 
in Fitzwilliam's favour, stole the abbot's signet and 
sealed it. 'fhe fraud ,vas discovered, and the wood 
,vas rescued, but the scandal had been terrible. The 
can \
ent knew' not ho\v to proceed for fear of exposing 
their 
hallle. l}rovidonce ultimately tvok the Juatter 
into its own hand::;. D('or/un iJ
ill}"ÙP diùs curæ. 
Brother Pygon had been sent to expiate his sins by 
penance In a dependent priory. His allotted diet 
,va::; Jneagre. One night, to console himself, he 
secreted a pastry and a flagon of wine, and not 
daring to enjoy himself where he ,vould be seen, 
he carried his spoil:i to the cloaca. There seated 
he got drunk and fell a:slcep, and t.he night being 
cold he was frozen to death. In his joviality he 
had trolled catches which the frightened brothers 
conceived afterwards to have COlne froln a chorus of 
devils; voices had been e\ en overheard shrieking, 
, Catch lâ1Jl, Satan! Catch llilll, Satan!' 
Of the Norman abbots, the Inost interesting after 
.L\.bbot Paul ""as John of the Cell, elected ill 1195, 
who had becn a student in the Uniycrsity of Paris. 
The hca(l
 of the religious hùuse
, ha. ving cxtellsi vc 
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property to administer, were usually men of business. 
Abbot John, however, the chronicler observes, had 
more of
fary than of 
Iartha in him, and contributed, 
in the brethren's opinion, less than he ought to have 
done to the outward greatness of his charge. Nor 
was he otherwise as considerate of them as a gOOf} 
abbot ought to have been, He rebuilt the refectory 
and the dormitory. He employed two of tbe monks, 
who "Tere artists, to execute some of those exquisite 
carvings and paintings in the chapel which are the 
despair of ll10dern architects; but to pay for the
e 
things he stopped the wine allo,vance for fifteen 
years, and kept the house upon beer and water. 
On idleness, too, the secret poison of monasticisrn, 
.Abbot J obn made constant "'"0,1'. When monasterieò 
were first instituted, the monks 'v ere made to work 
upon t.he farms. As they grew in ,veaIth and irn- 
portance, outdoor labour ,vas passed oyer to the serfs. 
For healthy industry a substitute was found in blood. 
letting; and the duties became exclusively 'reli, 
gious.' The business of a monk was to pray and 
meditate, Prayer and meditation converted thmn- 
seìves ineyitably into the mechanical repetition of 
devotional forms, and the victims of an unnatural 
system 'vere driven as a relief of their weariness to 
amusements or to vice out of doors. Abbot John 
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took the rule as he found it. H.c could not rcturn to 
the practice of earlier tiIHe::;. He could not force the 
conununity to experience ill thClnselve
 a revival of 
spiritual cluotion, of' which outhusiaSlll alolle Illal...c
 
ordinary telllperalnents capable; but he could, at 
least in his own person, set an eX:lluplc which 1night 
rouse them to imitation. None wero stricter than ho 
in vigils an(l fasts. 110 comnlÏtted tho P
altcr to 
llleIllory aud repeated it through without book or 
note. 'Vhcn the con vent was sleeping' the abbot "
as 
on his knees in the oratory, and the drow
y lllOllk
 
dreulllt they heard celcstialmu::,ic, at; if cOlllpanies of 
angels had dc:scollded to ðillg nocturns with him. lie 
lived to be a very old man, and ,,,hen he calnc to 
dic at last tho singular beauty of his end became 
part of the traditions of the abbey. 
lie had studied Inedicine Dt Paris, and while in 
health had ,vatched by lllany a sid
-bed. I\:uo,,'illg 
Ly hit) 8)'111ptOl118 that his cnd was approaching, Lo 
called tho monk.s together, crawled intu the chapter 
hou:
e, and took his usual scat. 
, 
ry dear brethren,' he said, with a faint playful- 
ness, 'l)l'l1:luì et minus fjualu clecuit pJ'ojui. I have 
been yuur præfect, but less your profit than I ought 
to ha\"P 1)el'll, 
ly time is no\v come, There is nut 
one of us who does not hin aud offend in Inan 
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things. If I have injured any oue anlong you here, 
on my knees I beg your forgiveness, and as far as 
lies in you I desire you to absolve me.' Fiat ut 
peti8tis, 'Be it as you demand,' they all answered, 
The abbot then sent for a stool which was called 
Judicium, Anglice 'the flogging-block,' lIe thre\v 
oft' his go\vn, leant over it, and bade the brethren 
each strike him on his bare back, IIis fralne was 
shrunk-the bones stood out frolu the shrivelled skin 
Th
 monks burst into tears, but each approached and 
did \vhat he desired. They struck lightly--hcw 
could they do otherwise? He reproached them fOl- 
their weakness, crying at every blow, Oonfiteo1 o . lJIÙJe- 
reatuJ" Deus! 
The sad ceremony over, an attendant covered his 
\voundcd body. He then bade them all farewell, and 
was assisted back to the infirmary, ,vhere, on the 
hard stones, after receiving the v.aticum and extreme 
unction, 'llligracit ad DVlllÍnum, he departed to the 
Lord. [July 17, 1214.] 
Beautiful! even if it \vas all illusion. 

Ian, it is said, \valketh in a vain shadow, and 
disquieteth himself in vain, "r e know not what \ve 
are or \vhat we shall be. Feeling only that all is 
not as it seems, that within this aniulal fnune there 
i:s a 
0111CthiJ1g which links us illcxplieaùly to the 
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mystery of spiritual existence, some fe,y here and 
there, like Abbot J obn, have flown to strange reme- 
dies to appease the longing of their souls. The 
enlightened 1nodern smil(\s ,vith a scorn. which he 
scarce cares to conceal. Yet Abbot John n1ay after 
all have been nearer the truth than his conlplacent 
critic who, in his arnl-chair, is satisfied to believe 
that he is but aninlated dust, returning, when the 
pulse ceaRes to beat, into the clay of which he is con1- 
posed, and holding it therefore his best wisdom to 
enjoy such pleasure as he can snatch so long as tllP 
life is in him. 


II. 


ARBOT J OIlN ,yas almost the last of thp genu1110 
n1onks. Iris death created a passing mnotion-but 
the age of progress had set in, and ref OrIn and new 
ideas. Very curious is the picture of tho convent 
when ....-\bbot John left it. There was brother John 
tbe Proud; brother Almeric the wit; Alexander the 
orator; "'TaIteI' de Standen the bullying denlagogue. 
'Vhile the late abbot was among thenl they had 
forn1ed into a nlutinous cabal under a brother ",Vil- 
limn of Trampington, to agitate for their liberties 
and their rights. WilliaIll of Trunlpington was no'v 
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chosen in Abbot John's place, and a new era set in. 
Abbot \Villianl was lwnw 8æcularz.s-a man of this 
,,
orld, a friend of kings and earls, and a politician. 
Cloister life and the flogging-block might suit a 
feeble Abbot John. The ne,,," abbot was most at 
home at princes' banquets and in the cabinets of 
statesmen. The road down-hill is not at first abrupt. 
The motion is easy, the alterations not violent enough 
to shock, Abbot "Vïlliam gained golden opinions. 
He bought a house and garden in London, insta1" 
magni pa/alii, like a great palace, and brethren of 
the house who had bu
iness in the city 'were allowed 
to stay there. He set up an establishment at Yar- 
mouth to supply the convent wit.h fish. He acquired 
fresh lands for the abbey. Religion too (the outside 
of it) was not neglected. lIe purchased some pre- 
cious relics, the cross of St. A mphibalus, stained ,vith 
the martyr's blood, for one thing, and a rib of St, 
Wolstan for another. .lIe added t,vo aisles to the 
church, decorated the windows, raised the towers, 
and roofed the house ,vith lead. The liberal cabal 
had lifted him to po,\\rer to carry out popular ideas. 
They found, as often happens in such cases, that 
there is no such despot as a liberal when raised to 
authority. 
Abbot "\Villiam attended the Council of the 
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Lateran called by Innocent the Third; he won his 
way into favour, and when he returned to England 
had the l)apallegate as his right hand, Almel'ic and 
Walter de Standen clamoured for their privilege8 
again. 'The abbot invited the legate to St. Alban's, 
and brought them down upon their knees ill shaule 
and disconlfiturc. Alexander the eloquent paid his 
court more skilfully, and was at first in fayonr. 
Alexander, says tbe chronicler, was a wonderful man. 
He kne,v everything, 'He could write a letter, if 
necessary, to the Pope himself, and an excellent 
letter it would be.' He was Inade keeper of the 
abbot's seal, and for a time all ,vent well ,vith him. 
But the old Adam remained. Vanit.y puffed hinl up, 
He, too, grew insolent and mutinous. The abbot 
had hin1 whipped in the chapter-hou:se, llSqUC ad 
copio....anl- sangllini8 
ttlISioJ2(!ln, 'till his back was 
bloody;' and then exiled hÎ1n with fetter::) on hi8 
ankles to 13illhalu Priory, ,vhel'c he died. 
The titHes were 
torIny. King J Ohll and tho 
barons were at war. Pope Innoccnt had thrown 
England under un interdict. It \Va
 well for St, 
A.lban's that there was a ruler at its head with a 
clear eye and a firlll hand. Abbot "rilliam stcer<.\d 
his way in those trouhlcc1 waters without cOlfilnitting 
hÏ1ll
elf too dangerously, and, after weathering the 
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t:)torrns, withdrcw into a quiet agc, and the practice 
of decorous piety. 
Each day ,,
hen he returned frOIH his walk hp 
brought a troop of beggars ,vith hiIll to be fed. lIe 
was al \Va ys in his place in chapel, said his responses 
in an audihle voice, never lllissed processiùns, and 
even preached at tÍ1nes, to the delight of all who 
heard hinl. In all ways, ill his vigour and in his 
decline, Abbot ""-illialfi ,vas a fa yourable specimen of 
the great political churchman of the new age. Out- 
wardly decent and decorous-at the botto111 he was a 
stateslllall and a man of the world, to whom religion 
had lost its seriousness, and had grown into a digni- 
fied and respectable cerClllonia1. 1 
So rich and so po\verful under such adrllinistration 
the abbeys ,,
ere no\\,- becoming, that both kings and 


1 The discipline had undouLt- to be allowed. 'How admirable 
edly by this time been much 1"e- were these fathers of ours!' thcy 
laxed agalll, J 11 repairing the sighed, 'How ought we who 
high altar the bones of thirty shoulJ. be treading'iu their steps to 
monks were ullcovered which had blush for the delicate garmcnts 
lain in the earth a hundred years, in which we are rather adorned 
They were · as white as ivory and than clothed! If Bcncdict could 
as sweet as incense.' The bodies see us now, how would he be of. 
had been buried in the ordinary fended! If Bernarù coulù see us, 
dress of the order, The shoes were -Bernarù who wrote that of all 
perfect, and the degenerate brothers objects nateful in God's sight, the 
of the thirteenth century were put hatefullest was a monk with boots 
to shame by tlw contrast with the on-how would he scold 1 ' 
AOft bootb which had then come 
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popes began to clutch at a share of their wealth. On 
tbe death of an abbot the chapter could only proceed 
to an election after receiving a congé d' élire from the 
Cro\vn; and the :fine exacted by the Treasury had 
been fixed at not less than a thousanù Inarks-twel YO 
or fifteen thousand pounds of Inodern }:nglish money. 
The eagerness for the enforcmnent of discipline which 
had led the :first Norman abbots to part with their 
eXClnption and to place the abbey under episcopal 
j uri::,diction had been of brief duration. Bi
bops, 
like other dignitaries, were learning to couvert their 
autbority into 1110ney, and had proyed perbaps more 
covetous than serviceable, Tho old liberties at any 
rate had been restored by the Popes; but at the 
Council of I..ateran Pope Innucent had decided that 
the abbots-elect of the exempt houses should present 
thenl
el ves in person at ROIne to receive confirrnation, 
and the Inealling of this was that tbeir Holiness
s as 
\vell as the king intended to have a slice of the 
plunder. The new rule c
une into operation on thp 
death of \Villialn of Trulnpington. J obn of lIert- 
ford, who was chosen in his place, not kno\ving that 
it would be construed literally, pleaded a(h'anced age, 
and sent hvo of the brethren to represent him, Con- 
jecturing what \vas \vanted, they went with purses 
well suppliecl, and at their first intervie\v laid a sum 
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of nloncy, pccuniæ quandal1t SU'lnmant, at the Pope's 
feet. Don1Ïnus Papa bade an attendant take it a\vay, 
but otherwise treated the monks ,vith much super- 
ciliousness, and 'did not so nluch as ask thmn t<;> 
dinner.' They bribed the officers about the palace- 
finding the mouths of these persons "ride open gaping 
for presents (quia sic oportuit cum lJalulÙ3 ricÜbus ÏJ)8i 
donis Ùlltiarent). They as
ailed the cardinals d01lis 
uúcr/'ÙJli.
, The cardinals heard no petit.ions which 
caIne unaccOlnpanied \vith gold, At length the con- 
firmation ,vas obtained, but attended by a private 
condition ,vhich the Bishop of London imparted to 
the abbot ,vhen the confirmation was sent over. The 
abbot must still appear at ROIne in person \vithin 
three years, and \vhen he inquired ,vhy, the bishop 
l)leasantly answered, 'A7nice, ut o.tJèl'as,' 
fy friend, 
that you Inay make offerings, Remonstrance ,vas 
useless, resistance was iU1Possible. Abúas iJltitus et 
dolens Ronl,anontln juguln subiit se1.citutis. 1Vith grief 
and reluctance the abbot sublnitted to the yoke of the 
Roman bondage. And he and each abbot after hÍ1n 
""as obliged to travel to Italy at a vast expense, and 
pay the Pope a second thousand marks, besides lavish 
presents in the sacred college, before their bulls were 
granted-in 1nagnUJJl, eccleðiæ daJJlJlu,Jn et [p'aranwJl et 
iJl8atiaúilis Rommiæ cllriæ f.!llwlunu.:nlum" 'l\IJlch good 
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too the bulls brought us,' grulnbles the chronicler. 
, The Pope's arms were set up over our gate, but when 
a thunder-storm came they did not save us from the 
lightning. "Ve ,vere struck twi('e in thrf:\c year
 and 
the house was set on fire.' 

Ioney, in fact-ho,v to get it and who had a 
right to share it-became the question of chi('fc
t 
moment in the Church, and the chief('st subject of 
discussion, from the sacred conclave at Rome to the 
shaving-houses in abbey and priory, i\. levy 'was 
now, with the sanction of Pope Alexander IV., 
ordered for a crusade. The religions houses were 
required to contribute, and after their experience of 
past crusades expecting small results froln another, 
they drew their purse-strings. Such a detnan(l was 
unheard of, they said. Hitherto the laymen had 
paid tithes to the Church. N o,v churchmen, et 
i1u.'iti, against their will, were to furnish moneJT for 
knights and men-at-arnlS, The monks ,vere irritated 
out of all propriety, and t11e language in which their 
passion boiled over ,vas more cluphatic tha,n decent, 
The exempt abbots had agreed to resist, and had 
almost made good their opposition, when a non nom- 
inandus epi8copW
, Peter de Egilbanke, Bishop of 
Hereford, cllius memori'l slllfulV!U/m jæforem exllalat et 
teterrÚnun
-whose memory breathefi a stink of 8ul- 
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phur and abominations-suggested a plan to the 
Pope by ,,,hich with a stretch of prerogative he 
could force the1ll into submission. The Pope raised 
money froln Italian rl1erchants. The names of the 
exempt abbeYR were in SOUle way introduced as se- 
curi ties; and c the};e vile extortioners' -the chronicler 
losing control of his pen- c quos Françi úugcro8 vul- 
fJarilfr appellant,' received powers to distrain upon 
C the innocent children of the Ohurch.' 
One nlight have wished the poor monks better 
fortune, had not their lamentation been so often 
intercalated ,vith entries recording increased allow- 
ances of beef and beer from the kitchen and the 
buttery-hatch, The' innocent children,' when the 
po,ver was theirs, had been distraiIJ.ing also to con- 
siderable purpose: squeezed themselves by the Pope, 
they had in turn squeezed their tenants, and had 
commenced a system of tyranny which led at last to 
open insurrection. The common law of England is 
the creation of custom, The lords of manors, such of 
them as had courts of their o\vn, were thus allowed 
in local matters to make the la-w,vhat they pleased. 
The Abbot of St, .Alban's ruled, in the name of 
custom, that the inhabitants of the town and of all 
the neighbouring villages should full their cloth and 
grind their corn at the abbot's mills, the abbot him
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.self fixing the charges which they should b
 required 
to pay. The monks were a less venerable body than 
they had been. The burgesses ,vere growing wealthier 
and more independent. They questioned the abbot's 
right to force them. They fulled their cloth where 
it could be done lllore cheaply. They set up querns 
or handll1Ïlls and ground their ,vheat in thoir own 
h.ouscs. The abbot tried violence. fl'he to,vns- 
men resisted and carried their cau
e tu the courts 
at "r estIninstcr. 
L\.n appeal froln the decision of 
their spiritual lord to a secular judge appeared to the 
lllonks no bettor than sacrilege. They tolled their 
great belL They "ralked in procession singing the 
penitential Psalms and invoking the aid of the blessed 
Alban. The blessed Alban, or the general sympathy 
of established authorities váth the claims of the lords 
of Illanors, detern1Ïned the decision of tho court of 
appeal, and judgment on all points was given in the 
abbot's favour. 'rhe townSIllen had to surrender their 
querns, and purchase forgivones
 by a present of 
Wille. The abbot, in turn, prollli
ed Inoderation in 
the charO'cs which wero to bo demanded at his 
o 
mills. 
So the fÌg-u res pass by on the slide of history as 
the l}1ona::;tic dratna unfolds. l>olitical convulsions 
tear England in piCCC8. There arc the Ba1"on
' war
, 
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with Sinlon de }Iontfort and the first great struggle 
for political liberty ; the monks feeling the disorder 
of the times, and self-indulgence eating deeper into 
the conventual rule. Successive bodies of regula- 
tions indicate the rising tide of corruption, and the 
efforts, real 01' pretended, to keep the water flowing 
within the banks. Special inj unctions becolne neces- 
sary to check incontinence-compelled celibacy pro- 
ducing its inevitable fruits among men who ,vere 
heavily fed and had no ,york \vith which to occupy 
thenH
el Yes. Officers are appointed to sleep either in 
the donnitory or at its door-the brethren having 
fallen into habits of sitting up at night telling 
stories, and so being drowsy at matins. The young 
monks have taken to hunting with 'greyhounds.' 
The kitchen has to be supplied from the warrens, 
and running do\vn the deer has proyed too agreeable 
a relief from the monotony of the chapel services, 
They are ordered to stay at hOIlle or confine theln- 
selves to pern1Ïtted modes of 'recreation.' They 
have been fighting and quarrelling in the town, 
eating and drinking at ale-houses, 'even in the 
presence of women.' The sin of possessing a private 
purse of money has been too much forgotten, The 
brethren are forbidden to swear par plagas, per san- 
guinem nostri Oreatoris-' Zounds' "Sblood,' 'God's 
VOL. In. 4 
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wounds and God's blood' having passed into their 
vocabulary. "\Vithin the precincts as "rell as without 
there is disorder and dissoluteness. U nlnelltionable 
vices are alluded to as practi
ed in the slct'ping- 
rOOlns, as the X orllltlll hand loses its gra
p. The 
enlarged allowances at the buttery create intmnper- 
ance. On the festivals of the Church the nlonks are 
drinking their pocu/a cIUlJ'itati.s as long as daylight 
lasts. In the winter season there is scarce an in- 
terval inter unlenl potll}}
 et alÙtJn-between one drink 
and another; hence proceeds Eúriefas qzur pCI' apo.-; 
lolum CJutllwraluJ" iuter opeJ'u Turcaru/n. 
The rmnedies insisted on are of the 111Ìld kind, 
\vhich indicate that the tmnper of the tinles forbade 
the tightening of the t:;trings. The indulgences 
which caused the disorder ure re:strained but not 
abolished. The pocula cluirilalis are pel'luitted on 

undays as usual. The healthy are directed to be 
moderate. rrhe infirmary is still a land of plent.y. 
The pitaucia, 'pittance,' of the sick is to be úona et 
fertilis; they may eat and drink jurta d(!8ideJ"ill1J
 
811UlJlt, ' as much as they like.' The Inischief of idle- 
ness is recognized, but the suggestc(] antidotes are 
too weak for the disease. The brethren are directed 
to learn by heart the lives of the saint
 and the 
abbey chronicle
; to study, to transeribe, to illum.. 
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inate, to correct errors in .:\18S, , to bind volurnes 
falling to pieces. Those who are too illiterate are to 
be set ad alia opera lWJlesta 1JlOnastr.Tio m,ayis nccessaria. 
To make life less dreary and monotonous a second 
dining-room is established, called the oriel, to which 
.the brethren are to be invited by turns. In the 
refectory they ha\ye to eat in silence while one of 
then1 reads an edifying book. In the oriel they Jllay 
talk and arnuse one another: they are required only 
to abstain n slfjJeJ:tluis potatiouibu8, from immodest 
talk, or scandal, or dispute. An indecent joke is 
punished by exclusion from the oriel for a fort- 
night. 
Thus the monastic world went on, the authorities 
dreaming feebly that they would arrest the inevitable 
by laying their little finger on the driving-wheel. 
Corporations of men are only individuals enlarged. 
They pass their prime but they are unconscious of' 
the change, .A.t times they have their spasms of 
llnsglvlng. But they still feel the blood in their 
veins; they gather what they call experience; and 
as long as there is no outward collapse they can even 
believe that they are improving and gaining strength, 
as con1mon sense takes the place of enthusiasm. 
Their wealth cOluforts them, for it is an evidence of 
growing prosperity; and they boa
t of progre:::'s 
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though it is a progress towards death. Luxury 
shows only that they have thrown off the barbarous 
habits of a less enlightened age, and the powers and 
pr.ivileges w'hich were ,von by nobler natures for 
nobler purposes, they imagine that they have only to 
enjoy in an ornamental manner. Existence on the 
established terms they find extremely agreeable. 
They see no reason why they should not continue for 
ever. .At ,vorst the next generation may encounter 
its own problems. For themselves they are on the 
prjlnrose path, and dream of nothing so little as the 
goal to which that path is tending. Later on, ,vhen 
the truth can be no longer concealed, they assume 
the virtues which they have lost, 
rhe tree is dead, 
1he branches are ,vithel'ed, and where leaves will no 
]ongcr gro,v they hang artificial sprigs of green; 
they pretend to a fabric of decency to persuade the 
,,'orlel to gi YO thel1l credit for continued life. This 
is the last stage \\phich precedes the end. ];ut for 
the Jllonasteries it was yet far off. In ]
nglalld, 
indeed, they scarcely reached this point, for IIcIll'Y 
VIII. cut then1 do,vn when nlost of thelli were in the 
very blossom of their sins, ...:\s yet they had no 
thought of hypocrisy-or desire to seem other than 
they were. The in,vard spirit revealed itself, with 
happy unconsciousness, in visible shape. 
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After a series of mild reforms there was elected 
to St. .Alban's, at the beginning of the fourteenth 
century, 'our late cellarer,' Hugh of Eversden, a 
typical abbot in his way, on whom we may pause for 
a moment to look. Abbot Hugh was still a youth 
,vhen he was chosen, tall, handsome, and, in the 
modern sense, an accomplished gentleman. He had 
been a student of English and French literature, 
sed parll}}
 nactus de Latino-indifferently provided 
with Latin. ' You nlight have chosen a more 
learned head, IllY brethren,' he said, when the choice 
of the con vent 'vas made known to him, 'sed pro 
certo nulllln
 'magis socialnn, but assuredly no pleas- 
anter fello,v.' Ed,vard I. ,vas dead. The new abbot 
,vas the friend and boon companion of Edward of 
Carnarvon, the slave of parasites and his own folly. 
The ,vant of Latin mattered little at the Court of 
Ed,vard; for the necessary journey to ROlne it was a 
Inore serious deficiency. At the Vatican a prelate of 
the Church must talk Latin or must hold his tongue; 
and the Pope might think twice before he granted 
so illiterate a gentleman his bull of confirmation. 
Abbot Hugh, like his predecessor John, sent proctors 
with his excuses. Edward and Edward's favourites 
,vrote in his behalf. He spent enormously: -expensæ 
w1.'ribile
 ,vent in bribes to the cardinals-nuia nihil 
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pllt.') timuit f}llrl1n LrdiJlam linguam, (for he feared 
nothing so lTIuch as the I.Jatin tongue.' The cal'- 
dinaìs pocketed the money, but the Pope still insisted 
that to Rome the abbot should go-and to Rome 
perforce he went. The first business there ,vas to 
exan1Ìne into his fitness for the abbacy. As he could 
ill bear scrutiny he was obliged e:raJlzinatorcs suos 
cmoli1"c, 'ilt mitills Ggercnt cum eodenl-to anoint his 
examiners' paltns, that they nlight handle him 
gently. The -'{irgin 1\1a1')" he invoked, probably 
with appeals of the same kind, for on his return he 
added a I.Jady Chapel to tbe abbey church; and a 
siu1Ílar golden road he laid dow.n by which to ap- 
proach his Holiness, 
Ta1Jl rnunijicum, se præúuzt Domino PajJrr et unircr8æ 
CIf J'iæ ift mngnificcntiaJn .
llam a?:a1"issinu' !wmÙI1t1n præ- 
dic(I1'enf-f:l.o Inullificent he showcd hilnsplf to our 
I lord the ]")ope, and the curia, that the greediest of 
the crew were obliged to applaud his generosity. To 
such an abbot the ,\rant of Latin coulù be pardoned, 
TIc was driven to borrow.; he had to plunge himself 
ill debt anù difficulf y; cowwlationibu8 tam en dh'inis 
11011 cal'uit-he ,vas not without Di \Tille consolation, 
The Pope disn1i
sed him ,,
ith his blessing. Ed ward 
of Carnarvon 
lnited upon hill1 ",hen h(1 Calne back, 
and, so long as Edward's sun was shining, (happy 
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was the man who could call the Abbot of St. Alban's 
his friend,' He ,vas modest. in his prosperity and 
shrank from asking favours; but the brethren ,vho 
had elected him insisted; and pulsatu81wrtatu Sltorl.Un 
-he presented hill1self an10ng the suppliants alTIOng 
whom the royal treasures were being distributed with 
lavish hand, .Edward desired nothing better than to 
heap favours on his att.racti ve friend, Ed ward I. had 
carried through Parlialuent the falnous mortmain 
statute, ,vhich forbade the appropriation of any more 
English soil in the dead hand of the religious houses. 
But t.be lawyers lnacle a ,yay through the Act. 1vloun- 
tains of gold w'ere piled upon St, Alban's; and no\v 
bega.n in earnest the erection of those splendid build- 
ings, amidst the ruin" of which sentimental ritualists 
sigh over the ages of faitb and pray for their return. 
I.Jet the rituali5t observe a naive confession of the 
spirit which went along ,vith the architectural efflor- 
escence, 'Yhel1 the exquisite }Iary Chapel was 
finished, an extra mass w'as said there daily for the 
abbot and the breth-ren; el quia felnporalis consolatw 
spiritllalem derotionem. r,rcitare .fr r queutiu8 cOIlMterit- 
and because the consolations of the flesh are often 
wont to excite spiritual devotion, the officiating 
brother had an additional allo\vance assigned him 
from kitchen and cellar, and was allo\ved the privi- 
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leges of the infirmary, to eat and drink juxta des'/,- 
d{3rium 8Ult/n. \Vith all his magnificence the abbot 
had his faults. DOlniJlllS .Abbas .frcq uentcr admittel'e 
C01l8Uevit janu1iaritatern danuwsant jænÛnarunl. The 
lord abbot indulged too frequently in pernicious 
familiarity ,vith WOll1en. Rich as he ,vas, he ,vas 
embarrassed by his expenditure, The resources of 
the abbey 'v ere exhausted, and he began to pinch 
and squeeze the depcndent priories, till' he nUlde his 
name abhorred among them.' At Binham, especially, 
he 'was so extortionate that the brothers mutinied. 
'1'he gentry of the neighbourhood took their part, 
and the prior, a certain 'Villialll of Somerton, shut 
his gates and broke into open revolt. The king caine 
to the abbot's help. The gentry w"ere driven off
 the 
priory ,vas forced, and the monks ,vere Inade to ,valk 
in procession in chains to St. Alban's. The sequel of 
this advcnture was curious. The prior escaped. lIe 
too is a chlfacteristic figurc. 'Vith a Jlwndicant friar 
for a tutor he had been a student of alchemy, seeking 
in the universal gold-hunger for the philosopher's 
stone, and edging into 1uagic, Finding he could not 
defend his priory, he collected a
 much treasure a
 
ne could carry, Hed to llulne, and bestowed it freely 
in the right quarter. ,A citation ,vas served in cou- 
sequence on Abbot IIugh to appear at Rome and 
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ans\ver for hinlself. The abbot was acute In his 
generation. lIe professed compliance. He set out 
and had reached Canterbury, where he ,vas overtaken 
by a writ, which he had himself no doubt secretly 
procured, reclain1ing the cognisance of the cause to 
the Crown, and forbidding hiru to plead in a foreign 
CGurt. The abbot's loyalty was unimpeachable; he 
pretended, ho"rever, that he dared not disobey his 
spiritual lord. lIe ,vent on to Dover. As he ,vas 
st.epping on board the packet, he ,vas arrested by the 
sub-constable of Dover Castle, and sublnitted with a 
protest to superior force, Sic, si dici .las cst, 'JJdl'acu- 
lo.
e, evasit DOIninu8 Abbas-thus by miracle, if such a 
word may be used, the lord abbot escaped. 
SOluerton, on the abbot's non-appearance, obtained 
minatory bull::; from the Pope, and came over ,vith 
them to England, disguised as a layman et sine ton- 
sltrâ. lIe was discovered in London, seized, and 
with his papers handed over to the abbot. The 
abbot threw hÏIn into a dungeon. 'Vhat became of 
the bulls, ille cui cognita sunt omnia solus novit-He 
only knows from \vhom nothing is hid. 
This was not the end. SOluerton's cause was 
taken up by Edward's disaffected barons, and by 
Edw"ard's Queen Isabella. The' she-wolf of France' 
gave the abbot to understand that he must reconsider 
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his ways, or it would be the worse for him. Somer- 
ton was released and was even replaced in his priory. 
Tn a little while he disappeared a second time. 
\Vhether, as the chronicler suggests, he had pro- 
n1Ïsed rewards to hi!:) friends the barons \vhich he 
could not pay, or whether he had fallen back into 
magic, no one knew.-any,vay he absconded; roved 
about th
 ,vorId; and Jnany. years aft
r, ,vhen Abbot 
Hugh had gone to his rest, reappear('d a
 a suppliant 
at the Abbey gate, to be taken in and to die there, 
Strange histQry of a noticeable Juan! llafl "Tilliam 
of S01nerton written his autobiography, it ,vonld tell 
us 11101'0 t.han ,ye kno\v, or are ever likely to know., 
of the ]
ngland of the seconù Ed ward, 
N or ,vas it \vith his ecclesiastics onh" that ava- 
ricious ways brought Abbot Hugh into trouble, 
Since the judglllcnt at ,,:r estminster, the relations 
with the St, Alba.n'd burgesses had gone froln bad to 
\\.on
e, The abbots, presutning on their success, hafÌ. 
proceeded to enclose large tracts of woorl. and pasture 
land, over which the people had hitherto held cmn- 
1uon rights, ßI('ado".
 hart been fen red off where 
thcy had fed th
ir cattle for centuries, The forests 
were Inade into game pre
crves, Ponds and streams 
where the farm and village lad8 had caught perch 
and pike, were now ,vatched over by the abbot's 
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keepers. So long as the times ,vere quiet they con- 
trolled their wrath; but Edward II.'s follies bore at 
ßst their natural fruit. He was deposed and mur- 
ilered in a revolution. The country was in a ferment, 
and now was the day of yengeance for the inhabitants 
of St. Alban's. The abbot's patron had fallen, and 
there was a chance that wrong might be made right. 
A.D, 1327. Queen Isabella had borne the chief 
part in her husband's overthrow. Passing through 
St, Alban's she rested a night in the abbey. The 
mob of the to,vn flocked about her carriage as she 
,vas driving a,va,y clamouring for justice, They had 
other wrongs to complain of besides the loss of the 
comn10n lands, Th
 chronicler must tell the story 
01 


in his O\Vll Latin: 
SuùornarerltJlt uæores Slla8 et quasdam 'âllæ pellice8 
ut occurrant, nudatis pectoribu8 clnn lactentiúlls jJ1l8ioli8, 
reginæ Isabellæ egredieuti de '1J1ona8terio, ad lnfe8tandwJJ
 
ealn claJnorilJll8 importunis, et mentiendum quod hi e8sent 
JJueri quos monaclli de ets g('lleraterunt eas ,tiolenler op- 
primentes. 
The queen, who <lid not understand English, in- 
quired what the women wanted. .A. lord who rode at 
her side said, laughing, (They are only telling you
 
my la.dy, that they are all harlots and adulteresses,' 
Isabella waved her hand impatiently and passed 
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on, The citizens meanwhile, taking revolution to 
mean justice, proceeded to draw a list of their griev- 
ances. As before, they insisted on their right to 
grind their own corn. They would not wait till it 
,vas conceded, but procured dozens of querns and set 
them to work. They demanded their C01l1nlon rights 
on meadow, wood, and pond. They claiuled their 
privilege as freemen of returning luembers to Par- 
liament; and whereas hitherto their disputes had 
been heard and decided in the first instance in the 
abbot's courts, they desired tha.t for the future their 
causes should be tried by a conlluon jury before a 
secular judge. 
A deputation carried these petitions to the abbot. 
The abbot answering enigmatically, the people 
snatched their bows and clubs, streuuled out of their 
houðes like a swarrn of \\ asps, and I:>wearing their 
deulands should be graIl te<l or they would burn the 
abbey, gathered in a crowd about the gates, The 
abbot, who had foreseen the probability of a tumult, 
had two hundred men-at-Ul'lns with hinl. The people 
tu
hed on with loud shouts, calling the lllouks 
ribaldo.s fures-ribald thieves. Thev were received 
. "' 
more sharply than they expected, drew back with 
loss, and deterlnined to blockade the entrances and 
starve the abbot out. 
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The confusion in I.Jondon had by this time settled 
itself. Ed ward III, ,vas established on the throne, 
and the laws resumed their authority. The Sheriff 
of Hertfordshirc was directed to keep order in St. 
Alban's. Both the citizens and the monks sent 
counsel to represent their case at the king's court. 
A commission sat at St. Paul's to. consider the people's 
complaints, and, courting popularity for a new reign, 
decided this time in the people's fa vour. An order 
was forth\vith despatched to the abbot directing him 
to embody in a charter the liberties ,vhich the towns- 
men demanded, and to let them have it without 
further trouble. The abbot called a chapter on the 
arrival of the king's letter. The monks, who would 
scarce believe their ears, declared that they would 
rather die than yield, But the abbot bent to the 
storm, and made a virtue of necessity It \vas his 
eneIuies' day, and resistance would only exasperate 
them uselessly. He enjoined the monks to patience 
-virtute sanctæ obedientiæ. The charter \vas drawn, 
and amidst groans of disappointed rage the convent 
seal \vas attached to it. 
l\Iost of the requisitions were thus conceded: the 
handmills especially, and the pasture rights. The 
game preserves had still been withheld, but the people 
were not to be put off. The cry rose: 'Give us back 


. 
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our fisheries! Give us back Barnet ,vood! "r e 
must ha\'e Barnet wood!' 'The .Abbot hearing theHe 
\\"01'(1:-;, and perpending that the worlel was at enmity 
with God's Church and I-lis nlÎnisters,' thought it 
best to bcnd altogether. ,A.t once, lnad with ddight, 

he boys dashed oft' with their nets aud lincs to the 
ponds. The Ulcn rushed to the woods, tore down the 
fences, and Ilwxched back to the town in proccs:siOll, 
carrying brunches of the trces as a syulbol of their 
victory. 
The convent looked on with de
pair and indigna- 
tion. For five years 'these eneluics of God ..uHllnan' 
killed the hares and rabbits without respect or fear. 
}""'Ior five years they ground their corn in their OWll 
querns, and paid no lnore tolls at the abbey mills. 
It killed ...\bbot I-Iugh. lie died iu the S:.tnle year, 
be,vildercd and heart-broken with the change of 
tinlcs; all his splendour vanished, and his SUll gonc 
down in s
ornl. IIis profusion left a heavy load of 
debt behind it, and the brethren, humbled and lllorti- 
fied, ,vere brought into a transient nloud of penitence. 
They elected ill Abbot IIugh's place a plain, unpre- 
tending bla.cksmith's son froIn "r allingford, chiefly 
noted as a lnathmnatician, and they addressed thenl- 

el ves to moral reform. Thel'ð was a general inq ui!')' 
into inculltineuce,-de 11ljJðlt carnÙh Soule made their 
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purgation-quomodo Deus ttovit-God kno,vs how. 
Others confessed and did penance. They could bear 
llei ther their vices nor their rmnedies. They professed 
a desire for correction. \Vhen correction caIne they 
ulutinied. ' .L\..bbot Richard was over-rigid ,vith us,' 
says the chronicler, 'Partly he was hilnself to blame, 
partly his predecessor, \vho had let us all do as we 
pleased,' The ne\v abbot took their grll1nbling coolly. 
, lie had not coveted his place,' he said; 'there \vas 
little pleasure in ruling a set of mules; but since 
abbot he ,vas, he meant to he obeyed, and at least 
would preserve decency,' They were obliged to bear 
with him, and he in turn rendered them a service 
after a fe\v years, ,vhich made them forget their 
grIevances. 
The abbot, who had begun life, perhaps, at. his 
father's forge at 'Vallingfol'd, had retained his 
nlechanical tastes. 'Vith the help of his mathe- 
matics he constructed, amidst the scoffs of the con- 
vent, au astronolnical clock which was the wonder of 
the age. Besides the ordinary functions of time- 
keeping, it described the motions of sun, moon, and 
planets; the fixed stars; with the rise and fall of 
the tides. He called it, punningly, Albion-All by 
one-quasi totllnl pel. union ;-at once the glory of 
England and an instrurnell tal embodiment of existing 
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scientific astronomy. He was a student of th
 
weather, too, and foretold rain and sunshine. But 
while he appeared to be amusing hiulself thus harm- 
lessly, he was biding his time to ayenge the dishonour 
which the to,vn had inflicted on the abbey. Among 
his other accomplishments he was a hnvyer. In 
Edward III. there ,vas again a vigorous sovereign on 
the throne; revolutionary ferment had cooled down, 
and the barons ,vere reasserting their feudal authority 
and bringing their vassals back into obedience. 
Between order and liberty the struggle is as old as 
the world, and is likely to be coeval with it, In ages 
,vhen belief in duty is superior to the temptations of 
interest, large po,vers fall naturally to men of high 
ability and lofty character. Society is only healthy 
when the la,vs are obeyed under ,vhich harmonious 
action is possible. Such laws can only be discerned 
by intellect; they can only be enforced by authority; 
and intellect and. authority are allowed to govern in 
the interests of all. Power brings teluptation. 
Rulers are betrayed by selfishness, Theil' high func- 
tions are abu
ed to fill the pockets of themselves and 
their friends. .A,uthority becon10S legalised oppres- 
sion, and the multitude clanlours for the restoration 
of their libertie::-;, ,,'hich are taken from them without 
adequate return. Thus come revolutions and a war 
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of classes. The rulers fall back upon the theory. 
Subjects think naturally of the practical wrongs 
which the theory, gro,vn degenerate, inflicts upon 
them, And so the strife goes on till organization 
dissolves into anarchy; the cOlnmonwealth becomes 
a chaos of divided units, each contending for itself: 
when again, the confusion becoming intolerable, a 
new order shapes itself, and grows and gathers power; 
and again, as the ,vheel goes round, it is abused and 
forfeited. Of such Juaterial is human history composed, 
Abbot Richard sat ,vatching the political currents 
in the intervals of his mathematics. The abbot's 
courts had still jurisdiction over faith and morals. 
Corrupt as were the ecclesiastics in their own persons, 
they retained the right of punishing offences which are 
technically described as sins. The people, after their 
late success, believed that the abbot's authority had 
becolne a scarecrow which they might defy with im- 
punity, and according to the abbey records they 
broke faith and perjured themselves, and seduced 
each other's ,vives and daughters as if there was no 
longer any la,v over them at all. The abbot waited 
for a flagrant scandal, and then resolved, se dmnon- 
sl1'are corllutun
, 'to show that he had horns.' A 
citizen of St. Alban's, one John Taverner, was living 
openly with another man's wife. He ,vas a person 
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with \vhorn it was dangerous to meddle, pl.opfer 1nali- 
Ürll/1, ipsius Jo!tanni:s. The abbey Inarshal ventured 
at last to serve a "'Tit upon bin). The mob rose; 
Tayerner assaulted the Inarshal; the 111arshal defended 
hilnself, struck Taverner dO"'ll, killer! him, or, a
 the 
chronicler nÚldly puts it, so wounded hirll 'lit de pC/'- 
eussiollne idem, Jollau J
('.s poðt(la moriebatur-that the 
said John did after,vard-- die of the blo,v, The citizens 
fle'v to their ,veapons-swords, lances, pitchforks, 
sticks, stones, anything that came to hand. 'Their 
leaders calmed their fury before they resorted to open 
violence, anJ. not knowing that times ,yere changed, 
t.hey indicted the abbot for the death of their towns- 
luan, Thú wise abbot desired nothing better. JIe 
,vas acquitted, and at once retaliated, The riots at 
the revolution 'v ere brought up again for re-examina- 
tion. The citizens were accused of haying extorted 
their charter of liberties by force. The judgment 
of the commission was reversed. The burghers were 
found guilty, and lost all that they had '\'011, The 
charter was surrendered. 'rhû woods and Jneadows 
were reinclosed. The fish-ponds and warrens ,vere 
again patrolled by keepers, Even the querns, th<.1 
sore::;t matter of all, "'ere once l110re taken fi'om the 
people. 'fhe millstones were carried iu triumph 
within the prt:cillcts and were let into the paveIuent 
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of the abbey' parlour,' in pCJ1Jetu(urt rei nlemoriam. 
The cunning clock-maker had re-established the old 
tyranny, and in pleasant irony, and to end the quarrel 
in good hUlllour, he invited his defeated subjects to 
dine with him in the hall. After such a triumph it 
is needless to say that Abbot Richard's popularity in 
the convent 'vas unbounded. He became leprous. 
.LL\..n enemy, one Richard of lldesley, intrigued at Rome 
to have him incapacitated on account of his disorder. 
The Ildesley intrllder gained over the Pope and ob- 
tained letters of provisor, nominating him in the 
abbot's place. The monks sent word to Richard of 
lldesley that if he ventured near St. Alban's with bull 
or provisor they ,vouid kill him. ..A.nd indeed, says 
the chronicler, it is likely they would have kept their 
word. Erant n(onque eo tempore in monasterio viri 
rnagnæ staturæ et j'ortitudinis sed parvum llabentes in 
kâc parte conscientlæ.-' There ,verc at that time in 
the monastery men of huge stature and fierce, who 
had but little conscience in such matters.' 
'l\Ien of huge stature and fierce, but with littl
 
conscience' to take life. Let us pause for a moment 
and look at these gentlemen with other eyes, as they 
and their like appeared to the English laity. Abbot 
Richard's reforms had been but skin deep, if they 
had gone so far; and not at St. Alban's only, but 
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throughout England, by the middle of the fourteenth 
century, the religious orders had grown into little 
better than lecherous ruffians, 
The worst of them ,vere the Friars 
Iendicants, 
,vho in conception ought to have been the best. In- 
stituted to supply the shortcomings of the secular 
clergy, they were bound by their vows to special 
poverty, and to the special duties of apostles. Their 
business was to travel from town to town, fronl village 
to village, preaching, teaching, and hearing confes- 
<<310ns. They were chosen or supposed to be chosen 
for extraordinary sanctity; and the Inonks of the 
regular houses were allo,ved by special license from 
Rome to transfer themselves into a mendicant order, 
as if to consecrate themselves to a higher grade of 
self..devotion. Enthusiasm, as usual, cooled down, 
after a few years' experience. The transfer continued 
to be sought by 'brethren' ,vho were weary of re- 
straint-no longer, however, from motives of piety, 
but as an act of favour which they could purchase by 
money. Freed fronl obligations of residence, these 
friars wandered through England at their pleasure; 
in theory beautiful beings-itinerant angels of mercy; 
in reality-but let us view then} as they are described 
by a contemporary poet, going about ,vith pedlars' 
pack
 upon their mules, ,vatching till the good-man 
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of the house had turned h;s back and only the ,vomen 
were at home,. 


Preste ne Monke ne yit Chanoun, 
Ne no man of religioun, 
Gyfen them so to devocioun 
As done thes holy frers. 
For sommc gyven them to Chyvalry, 

omme to note aud ribaudery, 
Bot ffrcrs gyven them to grete study, 
.And to grete prayers. 
Who so kepes their reulc all, 
Both in word and dede, 
I am full sicker that he shai 
Hav heven bliss to mede. 


Men may see by their countenance, 
That thai are men of grete penauncc , 
Aud also that their sustynaunce 
Simple is and wayke. 
I have lived now fourty yeres, 
And fatter men about the neres, 
Yet saw I never than are thes frers, 
In countreys wher they raike (wander), 
Meteles so megre are thai made, 
.And penaunce so puttes them down, 
That ichone is an horslade, 
'Vhen he shall trussc of town (depart out of tuwn). 


. 


. 


. 


. 


Thai dele with purses, pynnes and knyvcs; 
\Vith gyrdles, gloves for wenches and wyves. 
Bot ever backward the husband thryves, 
Ther thai are haunted tille, 
POl' when the gode man is fro harne, 
And the frere comes to our dame, 
He spares nauther for sinne ne shame, 
That be ne docs his wille: 


1 Political Songs and Poems, vol. i, p. 263, Published under the 
directIOn of the Master of the Rolls, 
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If thai no help of housewyvcs bad, 
'Vhen husbandes are not inne, 
The freres welfare were full bad, 
For thai should brewe full thynne, 


. 


. 


. 


Were I a man that hous heIde, 
If any woman with me dwelde, 
There is no frere bot he were gclde, 
Should come within my wones, 
For may he till a woman wynne, 
III prh"cytic he wyl not blynne, 


. 


. 


. 


. 


. 


. 


* 


. 


Thof he lours under his hoùe, 
'Vith semblaunt quaynte and mylde, 
If thou him trust as dos him goole, 
By God thou crt bcgyld. 


III another poeIll, called' The COIn plaint of the 
Ploughman,'. tbere is a picture of the ecclesiastics 
generally, which the admirers of the ages of faith 
might be expected to study with advantage, were it 
not as true to-day as it was three thou"and years ago, 
that 'though you bray the fool in a mortar, yet will 
not his folly depart froln hilfi.' 
The priests had the keys of lieu. Yen and were the 
dispenser::; of spiritual ccnsures. l 


That is blessecl that they blEmf;e, 
Anrl cursed that thai curse woU, 
And thus the people tbai oppre:::se 
And have their lordships at fulle. 


1 Political Song., (l1Zd [)orllu, vol. \, p. 3 08 . 
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Aud many be merchants of wulI, 
And to presse pennies woU come thral1, 
The poor people thai all to pull, 
Such false faitours foul them fall. 


1/1- 


. 


. 


. 


,Tho so woll prove a testament, 
That is not alJ worth tcn pound, 
He shall pay for the parchment, 
The third of the money all round; 
Thus the people is raunsaund, 
They say such part to them should apend, 
There as they gripen it goeth to ground, 
God for its mercy it amend! 


For a simple fornication, 
Twenty shillings he shalJ pay, 
.And then shaH have an absolution; 
And at the yere usen it forth he may. 
Thus they let him go astray, 
They recke not though the soul do brcn/I, 
These keepen evil Peters kay, 
And all such shepheards God amend. 


For the tithing of a duck, 
Or an apple or an aie (egg), 
They make men swere upon a boke, 
Thus they foulen Christes faie, 
Such bearen evile heaven kaie, 
They mowen assoile; they mowe shrive, 
With mennes wives strongly plaie, 
With true tillers sturt and strive, 


At the wrastlillg and at the wake, 
And chief chantours at the nale (the ale). 

farket-beaters and meddling make, 
Hoppcn and houten with heve and hale lmight and 
main), 
At faire fresh and at wi.ne stale, 
Dine and drink and make dl:'bate, 
The seven sacraments set a sai]e, 
liow kepc such the keys of Jleavp,n gate- 
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Though n Priest lye with hiB lemman nIl night, 
And tellen his felow and he him, 
He goeth to :Masse anon right 
And Baieth he singeth out of sinne : 
Ris bride abrdeth him at his I nne, 
And dighteth his dinner the mean while, 
He singeth his :Masse for he would winne, 
And so Ih
 weneth God begile. 


)Iany a page might be filled with similar humor- 
ous denunciations against these so-called ministers of 
God, as they existed in the days of the third Edward. 
Within the abbeys and without the story was the 
same, for the monks went and came at their pleasure, 
while the rules hung idle upon the wall as relics of 
a barbarous age. 
Out of this Inass of corruption and tyranny came 
"\Vickliffe and the famous Lollards. Out of this came 
the great rising of the Commons under Richard 11., 
half religious and half secular, which was crushed at 
last by sword and gallows, but not till it had shaken 
the Engli
h throne, and frightened the Church into 
a galvanic royival, which pro]onged its sickly days 
for another century and a half, Part religious, part 
secular,-for aluidst the outward splondour of tho 
reign of Edward III, there had flQwed over England 
one of those periodic t.ides of ungodliness which haye 
recurred again and again, and have been the in- 
variable precursors of convulsion. Prelates and nubles 
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had abandoned themselves to luxury; men of In- 
tellect, in natural cynicism, had come to look on re- 
ligion as an imposture, and on God and another 
,vorld as a dream of knaves and fools. 1 Wages were 
ground down, and the taxes and exactions multiplied; 
trade became dishonest; false wares were passed off 
for good, and were forced on the workmen in pay- 
ment of hire. The world was the rich man's world, 
and the poor ,vere bade scornfully look for better 
days in heaven, which might be or might not be. 


The poor had the labour, the rychc the winning, 
This according noughtc it was heavy parting. 


Little can be said in this place of the spiritual 
side of 'Vickliffe's teaching. The movement began 
in indignation at lies and injustice; and the revival 
of earnestness was ftccompanied with a furious spirit 
of political revolt. Inquiries, ominous, and at such 
times inevitable, began to be made into the princi- 
ples on which the good things of the world were dis- 
tributed. Discussion rose as to the elemental rights 
of man, and as the result of them there was an explo- 
sion of communism. Labour only, it was said, gave 


1 F. Walsingham, speculating nullum Deum esse, nihil esse sacra- 
on the causes of the l"ebellion of mentum altaris, nullam post mor- 
13 81 , says some attributed it to the tem resurrectionem, sed ut jumoll- 
sins of the nobles: 'quidam il- turn moritur ita hominem finire.' 
lorurn credcbant (ut asseritur) -Historia A nglicana, vol. ii, p, 12. 
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a right to live, and those who ,vere doing no illtC'lli- 
gible work were denounced as thieve
 and drones. 
It is to this, which is known in history as 1Vat 
T)der's Rebellion, that we are no,v coming. The 
feuds between the Abbots of St. .....\.lban's and the 
neighbouring people were typical of simila.r quarrels 
in every part of England. The same causes pro- 
duced the samp effeets. TIut St. Alban's fell in for 
an exceptional share of the danger; and the aceoun t 
of what took place there is especiallv interesting and 
instructive. 


I II. 


THE English peasantry and the sInaller tenants w('re 
as yet, it is to be rmnembered, only partially eman- 
cipated, Serfdom and villanage were stin parts of 
the Constitution, ' There was an usage in England,' 
says Froissart, speaking of this pa.rticular time, 'that 
the noblclllen had great franchi
e over the commons, 
and kept thern in seryage: that is to say, their 
tcnants ought by custom to labour the lord
' lands, 
to gather and bring home their corn, and BOllle to 
thresh and fan; and by servage to D1ake their hay 
and hew their wood and bring it h(nnc, ....\11 th
se 
thing
 they ought to do by scrvagc; ancl there arc 
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more of these people in England than in any other 
realm, and the noblmllen and prelates were served 
by them. These unhappy people began to stir be.. 
cause they said they ,vere kept in :servage, and in the 
beginning of the ,vorld they said there were no bonds.. 
men, They were mljn formed to the similitude of 
their lords; why should they be kept so under like 
beasts? the 'which they 
aid they would no longer 
sufter; for they ,voldd be all one; and if they laboured 
or did anything for their lords, they would have 
wages therefor as well as others,' 
"Vhcn the people complain,' said a WIse man, 
'the people are always right.' The long-suffering 
of the poor under the inequalities of fortune is a 
phenomenon \vhich, as long as it lasts, shows that 
the spring of all the virtues which have at any time 
(lone honour to humanity is still flowing among us. 
Cold, hunger, nakedness-the:r bear them all with 
preternatural patience. Even injustice they endure 
till it becomes insolent. So long as masters con.. 
descend to be courteous, the drudges of society accept 
their inferiority, and honour and respect those ,vhom 
Providence seems to have set over them. Only when 
the human relations are at an end, when. they find 
themselves treated as if they were made of other 
clay, as if they were n1achines to extra.ct ,vea1th from 
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the soil, and were re"warded sufficiüntly in being per- 
mitted to exist-only then they begin to ask the 
meaning of the word gentleman, and for what pur- 
pose the lord and lady are robed in silks and housed 
in palaces, while the peasant does the work, shivers 
in soiled fustian, and is worse lodged than his C1n- 
ployer's cattle. 
The abbot whose fate it was to encounter the 
skirts of the storm as it swept over Hertfordshire 
was Thomas de la ltIare, son of a distinguished soldier, 
Sir J ohl1 de la J\Iare, who had fought in the French 
wars. 1'homas, who was a younger child and 3. boy 
of great personal beauty, ,vas entered at St. Alban's 
at his o\vn desire under .A.bbot Hugh. Rising rapidly 
through the inferior offices, he was sent, while still 
young, into Northurnberland to govern t.he dependent 
Priory of Tynemout.h, and while there became int.i- 
Inate with the great fmnily of tho Pereies. In 1369 
ho ,vas prmnoted to the rule of tho abbey. 110 had 
tho usual experiences at Rome, '1'ho I)opes, whether 
infallible or not, hayc been at least hOIl1ogcneous. 
, The SUUlS,' writes "r alsillghalu, himself a monk at 
St. Alban's and the abbot's biographer, 'the sums 
which Abbot Tholnas spont at Rorne ,vauld have 
been incredible, nÙÛ ?Iota j;(it omJlibw
 az:aritia eju8dc/1I 
curlæ-had not the avarice of the Papal court been 
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so notorious,' Cupidity grew by what it fed on. 
The fees for 8t, Alban's having been paid, 3. second 
charge ,vas presented for the vacancy which the 
abbot had made at Tynemouth. It was without pre- 
cedent: but the Pope threatened if the claiul was 
resisted to appoint to Tynemouth himself by Pro- 
VIsor, Fusa est immensa pecunia-an immense sum 
of Illoney had to go before the matter could be 
settled. But the abbot ,vas firm, and at last, sen;atu8 
est locus ille a jJrædationibus HW"P.lJia?'uln-the priory 
,vas rescued from the Harpies' claws. Nothing can 
show more clearly than these words of Walsingham 
the real attitude of the Church of England towards 
its Italian head. The statute of Provisors, which 
was passed shortly after, to put an end to such ex- 
actions, was no more than a formal expression of 
resentment on the part of the clergy at a system of 
unendurable extortion, 
New brooms sweep clean, Abbot Thomas, like 
most of his predecessors, began with attempts at re- 
formation. He perhaps succeeded unusually well, for 
Edward III. employed him soon after to visit other 
abbeys which were under Crown jurisdiction, ad 
'J'qforrnandam religionem pæne collapsan
 in 'Jnagnis 
monasteriis-to restore religion, which in the large 
monasteries had almost fallen to ruin. The abbeys of 
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,A,bingdou, Battle, anù lleading ,vere purged of gro.;s 
scandals. The Abbot of Chester, who was exception- 
ally vicious, ,vas deposed from office. Reforms, how- 
ever, w hen institutions are worn out, are like the 
patch of nc,v cloth on an old garment, The lllonks 
'were so little used to discipline that they could not or 
,vouid not bear it. Of the younger brethren many 
apostatised, deserted their order, and returned to the 
\vorld. 1 


1 Note, Some of them went in search of a purer life than could be 
found in the abbeys, and therefore fiercely repudiated the charge of 
. Apostasy,' 


I Full wisely' (says one of thf>s{' runa.ways) 
I Can they. preach and say, 
But as tbai prcche no thing do thai. 
I was frere full many a da)", 
Therefore the sothe I wot (the truth I know) 
But when I saw that thair lyvyng 
Acordyd not to thair prechiug, 
Off I cast my frere clothyng, 
And wyghtly went my gate; 
Othcr leve ne took I none 
Fro ham (them) whan I went, 
TIut toke ham to the devel ) chone 
The prior and the covent, 


, Out of the order thof I be gonc, 
Apostata ne am I none. 
Of twelve months me wanted one, 
And odd days nine or ten, 
Away to wend I made me boun 
Or tyme came of professioun, 
I went my way throughout the town 
In Bight of many men, 
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Sonle becalne 
oldier8, betaking themselves ad fres 
bellicas et aJ'mm'UJn 8tre]Jitu
. Others (Pope Urban 
VI. being known to be in want of funds) sent money 
to Rome, nbi cognoscebant ornnia fore 'lxnalia, and pur- 
chased their emancipation and admission among the 
secular clergy. The abbot, 'vir 'lnagnanÏ1nu8 et cordatus, 
drifted on as he could through his difficulties. When 
in extremity,fudit se ante corpus IJominicltJn 
'el corpus 
beaU Albani-he threw himself before the wafer or the 
body of the blessed Alban, and never rose till one or 
the other had promised to help him, If he could not 
D1anage his monks he could at least fight for the 
abbey's rights and do battle with his dependent 
knights and tenantry. Never had any abbot been 
more litigious than Thomas de la Mare, Half his life 
was spent in la.w-suits or distraining for his rents, 
driving his neighbours' cattle and. starving them in 
his pounds. His high-handed ways ans,vercd with 
him; suit after suit he WOll. Fiery gentlenlen swore 
revenge: they threatened to make the abbot pay for 
his oppression even if the lead had to be stripped froIn 
the abbey roof-but Thomas de 1a l\lare held on, and 


And God that with paYlles ille 
MallkYlld bought so dere 
Let never man after me have wille 
For to make him frere.' 
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the courts at \Vestmillster remained steadily his 
friends. 
Under such a ruler the warren rights and fishing 
rights were upheld in all their stringency. 'V oe to 
the stray cow or horse that trespas
ed on the appro- 
priated meadows once common to the town; woe to 
the lucldes
 boy who snared a rabbit, or to the youth 
who sent a cross-bow' bolt through a fat buck which 
had come out in the moonlight to feed. Jealously 
every sack of wheat was carried to the abbey mills. 
The stones of the handnIills preached from the parlour 
pavement the story of the townsmen's defeat, and 
warned thenl against further resistance, 
A few detailed instances of the abbot's proceed.. 
ings show with painful clearness ho",. little yet waR 
known in English la\v of the elementary principles 
of justice. 
A claim for eighty shillings was presented against 
Nicholas Tybbeson, one of the abbey tenants. Tybbe.. 
son disputed the debt. The abbot's servants beat 
hinI, wounded hinl, shut him up in a dungeon t.ill he 
paid the Inoney, rrybbeson sued the abbot for assault 
and 'wrongful imprisonment. The abbot pleaded 
that Tybbeson "Tas his born (bondman,' and was 
therefore not entitled to be heard against his superior 
lord. The court ruled that the ahhot ,va
 right, The 
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complaint was dismissed, and the unlucky' villain t 
was further fined pro falso Clamore, for bringing a 
false accusation. 
The rule held throughout. In theory' villains' 
were entitled to protection from the.Iaw. In practice 
they found little. The abbot pretended that another 
tenant, J ohu.L-\..lbyn, of "\Vinslo\v, a substantial farmer, 
o\ved him money. The debt was disputed, the abbot 
.invaded him with a party of archers, broke into his 
yard, destroyed forty pounds' worth of property, and 
carried off a bull and twenty CO\vs. Albyn brought 
an action against the abbot at the Hertford assizes. 
The abbot pleaded as before that Albyn was villanUB 
suus; and it was sufficient answer-the plea was 
allowed. 
Imagine all over England the lords of manors, 
secular and spiritual, carrying matters at this high 
rate; the knights and barons, some of them suspected 
of atheism, dining, drinking, hunting, and amusing 
themselves-squeezing their tenants at their pleasure, 
with the law ready-made at their backs ;-the re- 
ligious houses cruel as the lay lords, yet the members 
of them seen rollicking at fairs, haunting brothels 
and ale-houses, fighting, swearing, seducing honest 
men's wives; the world given over to blackguardism, 
and the clergy standing in the first rank of 
atan' 8 
VOL. In. 6 
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arl}]Y. It was past bearing. Edward III. died, 
watched over in his death-bed by his concubine. l The 


1 Alice !'errers, But the story her father's hein

s, carrying on 
of this lady's relations with Ed- the controversy with the abbcy, 
ward TII, has be-en acrepted with She was evidently regarded there 
too little inquir)', The authority with bitter personal hostility, and 
is Walsingham, who describes her charges from that quarter require 
as pcllex, t'nfrtnda meretrix, a vile to be scrutinised. 
woman who acquired an influence Turning now to other evidence 
over t.he king when in his dotage, against her, we find from thp Rolls 
and heartlessly robbed him of his of Parliament that she was COill- 
rings when h
 was on his dcath- . pla-ined of by the Legislature as 
bed, The scene has formed a presuming on the king's favour to 
favourite subject for moralising interfere in the business of the 
historians, who would have been courts of law, Although there is 
better employed in examining the no hint in tl1e Rolls that she was 
circumstances. The witncss to the king's mistress, the complaint 
the theft was a priest, who, 'Val- has appeared to harmonise so well 
singham says, was the only other with 'Valsingham's charge as at 
person present. But was it a least to confirm it, 
theft? The king was aliye and The Speaker of the House or 
conscious, It may have been a Commons, however, who presented 
parting gift. 'Yho was the lady? the ch:uge (qlli Jlæc Wl1've,.sa pro- 
and was she the king's concubine posuit), was Peter de la 
[are, the 
at nll ? abbot's brother or cousin; and thus 
Lady Alice lìerrers was the again there is a suggestion of per- 
daughter of Sir Richard Perrers, a sonal motin, The particulars 
gentleman of fortune in Rertford- when looked into amount to no 
shire, She was the wife'of Lord more than this: Lord '\Ïndsor 
""'lndsor, a nobleman attached to was a favouritc with Edward, and 
Edward's person, who had been a an objcct of jealousy both with 
òistinguished viceroy in Ireland, other noblem('n and with the po- 
ller family had for many years pular party in Parliament, A h08- 
been involved in angry law-suits tile commission was to be appointed 
with the Abbot of St. Alban's; to inquire into Lord 'Vindsor'g 
and long after this affair, which conduct in Ireland, Ln<<Jy Alicp, 
Walsingham describrs so rhetoric- who may have been a favouritr 
f\Hy, we find her still II I{re.it lady, with the king a1:::o without being' 
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Black Prince, the best hope of loyal men, had gone 
a few months before him. The crown fell to Richard 
of Bourdeaux, a boy of eleven. The reins fell loose 
on the horses' necks, and authority was dead. A 
priest named John 'Ball, said to be infected with 
Wickliffe's heresies-infected at any rate with im- 
patience of wrong-dealing, and with visions of the 
Oontí"at Social-had been preaching for twenty years 
to the peasantry of Kent, on the brotherhood of man- 
kind. Injustice in England has rarely taken the 
form of repression of free speech. Among us thA 
origin of injustice has been excess of liberty, and the 
right, real or supposed, of every man to do as he wills 
with his own. As long as the rich can fill their 
pockets, they make a conscience of leaving the poor 
to talk. John Ball had taught liberty, equality, and 
fraternity with little interruption from authority. All 
mankind, he said, have descended from the original 
gardener and his wife. 
Whan Adam dalf and Eve span, 
W 0 was thanne a gentleman P 
A.s nature 111eant it, those only were noble who were 


a concubine, intercedeJ with him 
successfully in her husband's de- 
fence to prevent his being sacri- 
ficed to his enemies, 
Edward III. is one of our great 
English sovereigns. He was sixty- 


five at the time when this liaison is 
supposed to have taken place; I\nd 
I decline, without better reason, to 
receive a story as proved which 
throws a stain of dishonour on his 
end. 
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good. Those only were slaves who were slaves of 
sin. 'It would never be merry in England till there 
,vere no bondmen and no gentlmnen,' but all shared 
together as children of their common parent. 
Such doctrines found willing hearers. The people 
followed John Ball in cro\vds through field and 
market- place, He ,vould catch them as they came on 
Sundays from mass in Canterbury Cathedral, and 
finish the service with a political sermon. l
espect- 
able gentlmnen denounced him to the archbishop as 
clangerous to the State. The archbishop sent for him 
more than once, lectured him on his imprudence, and 
shut hilu up for a month or two, but to little purpose. 
He was urged to hang him, but' had conscience 
to let him die.' In the summer of 1381, the period 
at which we have now arrived, Ball was for a third 
time in the archbishop's house of correction. The 
air was electric, Wickliffe was preaching at Oxford. 
Chaucer and Gower ,vere in the meridian of their 
fame, English intellect ,vas in full activity. But 
no outward signs portended immediate disturbance, 
King Richard ,vas then fifteen years old. A heavy 
tax had been granted by Parliament. The common...:, 
stripped bare ah-ead y by priest and baron, ,vere slow 
to pay, and Crown officers had been sent about the 
country to lay on pressure, J.Jocal quarrels, breaking 
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out at twenty places at once, kindled into a universal 
conflagTation. Kent, Essex, and the eastern counties 
rose simultaneously to make an end of serfdoln. 
Sixty thousand men with pikes and pitchforks set 
out to march on London, to demand redress of griev- 
ances. The London mob, they had reason to know, 
were of the smne mind as themselves, and were ready 
to recei ve them as friends. Their leaders ,vere a 
second priest, named Jaques or Jack Stnnv, and a 
man described by vValsingham as vir versut
ts et magno 
sensu præditus-of strong sense and talent, named 
Walter or \Vat Tyler, 'who was indeed a tyIer of 
houses,' 1 Their first step ,vas to break open the 
archbishop's prison and release Ball, and with these 
three at their head the insurgents pursued their way. 
T t ,vas not an age of newspapers or public meet- 
ings, popular debating asseInblies, or stump oratory. 
'Vhen the people rose they rose meaning business, in 
a temper which was the bursting of pent and smoth- 
ered fury. 
Instinct pointed out to them their worst and im- 
mediate enemy. It was the lawyer who had ruled 
th
t 'a villain' could not sue his lord. It was the 
lawyer's parchment by which the tenantry were held 


lOne of the collectors had 1 daughter, Tyler struck him on the 
offered fA. gross insult to Tyler's head on the spot and killed him. 
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a
 chattelsJ-part and parcel of the soiL It "
as the 
lawyer again who tty in watch for them like some 
,yild bpast, dragging the[l1 through king's court, 
bishop's court, or ubbot'-s court, serving writs upon 
them for any trifling' oath or ha:sty sin, or enforcing 
dues and fines at the :r.leasure of the manorial chief 
Pinched, ground, and starved as they had been in 
the nanlC of la,v, they fell at Ollce on the instrulnents 
of their o}Jpres
ion, 
'Let us hang all la\vycrs,' was the cry ,vhicb 
Shaket-peare places on their lips in describing the later 
insurrection of Jack Cude, and Cade is made to answel : 
, Nay, that I lllcan to do. Is not this a lament- 
able thing, that the skin of an innocent lamb shoulù 
be made parchulent-that parclllnent scribbled over 
should undo a man? ' 
Shakespeare in his account of Ca.de was but trans- 
lating (though giving life by his own touch to the 


1 The ex.actions of the spiritual courts were peculiarly ha.teful 
'fhe king' taxcth not his mPIl 
1 :ut by assent of the comp'linalte, 
TIut these each yeare "ill ransoum them, 
ßlaisterfull y more than doth he, 
Her seales l'ach yeart1 better be 
'I'han is the king's in eJ...tcnd, 
Her officers have greater fee, 
But this milScbef God amend. 
l Complaint of tbe Ploughmall, Political So t!l
 auJ I'Ot IIllJ, vol. 1. 
p, 3 2 3.] 
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dead words) from tbe 
lonk 'Valsingham's history of 
the earlier rebellion of 1381. In those inarticulate 
days pa
sion turned instantly to act. \Vith a sharp 
axe (hanging had not yot COlne into fashion) the 
Kent insurgents chopped off the heads of every 
judge, lawyer, or lawJ"el"s clerk that they could catch 
upon their march. To be able to write ,vas sufficient 
evidence of guilt, 
, Dost thou use to ,vrite thy name?' says Cade to 
a clerk who ,vas brought before him with his imple- 
nlents in his satchel, 'or hast thou a n1ark to thyself:, 
like an honest, plain -dealing man?' 
'I thank God,' the clerk answers, 'I have been 
80 well brought up that I can write my natne,' 
'....\.'vay with hÍ111,' cry the mob, 'he hath con... 
fessed.' , A wa y with hÍ1n, , says Cade. 'Hang him 
up with his pen and inkhorn about his neck.' 
'This is no 11101'e than a paraphra:se from \Valsing... 
ham, Periculosuln erat agno8ci pro clerico, sed rfl,utto 
periculo
iu
 si ad latus alicuJltS atranwntariu?Jl, inveu tttlìt 
fui
set. NaJn tales vix aut JluJlqu(un ab eorwn 'ìÌlan
'óus 
evaserunt. 
The abbeys and manor-houses on their route were 
broken open and sacked. The muniment chests were 
searched, and every roll and deed was taken out and 
burnt. 
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Then gathering frenzy and growing savage with 
the taste of blood, the wild army s,vept on over 
Blackheath to Lcndon Bridge. The city had ri::;en 
as they expected at the news of their approach. The 
counties to the ,vest and south had taken fire, and 
troops of villagers ,vere streaming up along the road 
from Hertfordshire and Bucks. The gentlemen, 
fl uttered and helpless, gathered into small knots for 
self-protection, but, without orders from the Court, 
knew not which ,yay to turn. The gates on the 
bridge had been closed; but they were opened by 
the mob from within. Peasants and citizens flung 
themselves into each others' arms; and London anù 
all that it contained lay at the mercy of a hundred 
thousand madmen. 
It ,vas Corpus Christi day, the 13th of June, 
,,,hen 'Vat Tyler entered the city. The enormous 
multitude was parted into three divisions. Jack 
Straw made his head-quarters at Highbury Barn, 
outside the walls, on the North Road. Half the rest 
seized Tower Hill. The others lay at 
lile End, at 
the head of Whitechapel Road. 
With method in their fury they sent separate de- 
tachments on the work of destruction. The king, 
with the Archbishop of Canterbury, who was Lord 
Chancellor, Sir Nicholas Walworth the Mayor of 
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Lonùon, the Earls of Salisbury, Warwick, and Suf- 
folk, had shut themselves into the Tower without 
attempting resistance. Still fl.ÍIuing at the lawyers, 
the people attacked the Temple and burnt it, with 
the records which it contained.! 'l'hey proceeded 
next to destroy the Savoy Palace belonging to the 
Duke of Lancaster, the most beautiful house in Eng- 
land, and afterwards the Hospital of the Knights of 
Rhodes, the bloody axe beating time to their march, 
and every supposed enemy of popular rights that was 
unable to escape being dragged to the block. 
Another section attacked Lombard Street. There 
d welt the bankers, the Flemish merchants, the money- 
lenders, those who fixed the rate of interest and were 
the representatives of the usurers, who took advan- 
tage of the poor man's necessities and ground him to 
grist in their mills. On these poor wretches wild 
vengeance alighted; scaffolds were extemporised in 
the streets, and their bloody heads rolled in the 
kennels. 
'So the ungracious people demeaned themselves 
like men enraged and wode (mad), and did much 
sorrow in London.' 
The fury waxed through all that midsummer day, 


1 Ubi plura munimenta quæ juridici in custodiâ habuerunt igne con- 
9umpta sunt. 
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Thur
day, the 13th of June, In the evening the tide 
rolled up a b O"ainst the Tower All nio'ht it ruO'cd 
. 0 b 
about the gates-a cro\\ d of furious Illell c1'yinO' for 

 b 
the king, swearing they would not go till they had 
the king at their pleusure, and till they hrought to 
his accoun t the head of the legal profession in Eng- 
land, the Archbishop-Chancellor, Simon of Sudbury. 
Unhappy .A..rchbishop SÏIllon! not specially guilty 
above other chancellors, judges, magistrates, officers 
of an unjlJ.st law; but having the bad luck to be the 
formnost representative of all the heedless "Tong 
which had been heaped for generations 011 the back 
of the English commons, at an hour when authorit}' 
was struck down, and the forces of nature had broken 
loose to bring all these things to j udgnlellt. 
Inside the TrOWer there "'ere 1200 soldiers besides 
the retinues of the king and the nobles. "\Valworth 
the )Iayor proposed a night-sally on the half-arIlled, 
half-drunken 1llaSS of howling frenzy. ...l few dùter- 
mined men might slay the rebels in their sleep-slay 
theIn, as was said, 'like fleas.' 'Vhat 1uore horrible 
than a lllurdering crowd of maniacs! "\Vhat more 
likely than that London itself Inig-ht perish, a::> the 
Sayoy I>alace had pel'i
hed, unle
s order dared to 
assert itself? Blood enough ,vas on the hands of the 
miserable wrctche:s. Little cau
e n1Ïght h brave 
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magistrate have seon to hesitate. nut behind the 
mob lay the crimes which had kindled the conflagra- 
tion and unnerved the hands of the saviours of so- 
ciety. 'The Earl of Salisbury and the wise men 
about the king said, "
ir, if ,ve can appease them 
with fairnos:'5 it "Tore best and 1l10St profitable, and to 
grant them all that they desire; for if ,ve should 
begin a thing which ,ve could not achieve we should 
never recover it again, but we and our heirs e\rer to 
be disinherited," , 
The earl's 'counsel ,vas taken,' Another victim, 
the most innocent and the most illustrious, ,vas yet 
necessary before the plague could be stayed, As day 
broke the mob again roused themselves to action, 
Dark gangs of worknlen swarJued about the Tower 
archway, while a yell rose from sixty thousand 
throats, 'Bring out the ,r\..rchbishop.' rJ:'he gates were 
opened and the hUlnan torrent poured through thenl. 
The men-at-arms stood in files ,yith their halberts 
and battle-axes, but ,vith orders not to resist, and 
'more dead than alive,' IIorny hands caught the 
kuights by their beards and stroke.! theIne Artisans 
in their greasy jerkins surged into the royal apart- 
ments, flung thmllselves into the satin chairs and 
rolled on the vel vet counterpanes, The Princess of 
"Tales, the king's mother, was there. Some work. 
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man or practical preacher of equality begged a kiss 
from her. But for the present at least the people 
meant no hurt to her or the king. The cry was still 
for the traitor prelate, the oppressor of tho commons. 
'Vhere was he? They seized a servant i!l the arch- 
bishop's livery, a dagger was held at his heart, and 
he was told to lead them to his master' s.lhiding- place, 
lIe brought them to the vaulted chapel in the central 
tower, where the old man ,vas kneeling before the 
altar, foreseeing hi::i fate, and iIllpatient to have the 
business over, 11wras eorlt?n argltens. 
He rose to meet them. "V elcolne, my children! ' 
he said; 'I am he that you seek, though no traitor 
and no oppressor.' They rushed upon him. His 
chaplain held up the Corpus DOlninicum. They 
flung him aside and dragged their prisoner unrc- 
sisting across the court, and through the Tower gates 
to Tower Hill. As he appeared there rose a yell 
from the crowd not like any human shout, but like 
'a scream from Satan's peacocks '
l'ocibliS pavonuli
 
diabolicis-swords flashed over his venerable head. 
"Vhat means this?' he said, '''Vhat have I done? 
If you kill me, the Pope will lay you under an inter- 
dict. ' 
'Pope and interdict go to their own place,' was 
the answer, 'Th0\1 art a false traitor. Lay down 
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thy head,' The archbishop was most eloquent- 
eloquent, it was said, above all Englishmen of his 
day, He pleaded hard, but it availed nothing, A 
ruffian struck at him. ' Ah, ah,' he cried, putting 
his ha nd to the wound in his neck, 'it is the hand 
of the Lord.' The next stroke severed his fingers 
and cut an artery. At last, with eight blows they 
hacked the head from the body, and left him in dust 
and blood. 


IV. 


THE story now returns to St. Alban's, where we 
left the townsfolk and the abbey tenants smarting 
under the hands of Abbot Thomas de la l\Iare. The 
news of the insurrection shot through the midland 
counties. The passionate cry was heard everywhere 
that serfdom and villanage ,vere at an end-Eng- 
lishmen were to receive at last their eternal birth- 
right of freedom, 
On the same Corpus Christi day, the 13th of June, 
on which 'Vat '"fyler entered London, companies of 
men came trooping int.o St. Albans, old and young, 
horse and foot, from the neighbouring towns. They 
were received with shouts of welcmne, and quia totUJ1Z 
fjenU8 humanum pro majori parte ad m.nlum citiu8 quarn 
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in f.onum .
emper est procli'curn, peasants, farmers, bur- 
gesses at once addressed themselyes to the abboy to 
demand their liberties once more. Dusty messengers 
,vere following one another from London, some from 
'v.... at inviting the comnlons of Hertfordshire to his 
standard; some to tell the abbot that London was in 
the ill
urgents' hands. The abbot proposed that ajoint 
deputation should go up and learn the king's plea- 
sure; what the king should order, he said, that he 
was ready to do, The leader of the St, ..Alban's rising 
was a burgess named 'v"'illiam Grindcobbe,l who had 
been edu
ated at the 3 bbcy 8('hoo1. Tris experience 
of' the Illonks, either then or aftcr\vards, had not (1Ïs- 
posed hinl to look favourably on them, and the dislike 
"ras lllutual. There had been a quarrel between the 
fibbey and the town a1}out the lintits of the abbey 
precincts, Grindcobbc' s hOll
0, it was pr(\tended. 
encroached on the abbot' s premi8e
, The abbot had 
sent officials to inspect; Grindcobbe had beaten th(,ln, 
and had been excommunicated in consequence, and 
been compelled to do penance naked in the presence 
of the assmnhled convent. It w'a,,, now Grindcobbe's 
turn. The required respite was concedi'd, ana the 


1 Patriotism ran . in tbe family. j Ahbot Hugh, among tbt' r;iI,Cnatnrc 
The name of another Gril1dcobbe of the burgf'S!IICR. 
R.ppean on the chRrtoPr granted by 
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next D1ol'ning (Friday, the day of the archbishop's 
Inurder) he started with a few hundred of his best- 
arIlled followers to see how Inatters 'vere going. He 
found 'Vat holding his ragged court at Mile End. 
The king, despairing of imn1ediate assistance, had 
conceded every request that was presented to him. 
He had abolished serfdom so far as an act of the 
Cro,vn could abolish it, He had granted charters to 
all who asked for theru. lIe had pardoned all the 
murderers, In a word, the English peasantry were 
free, and multitudes of the country-people, supposing 
their object gained, 'verc trailing back to their hOTnos. 
\, at himself, who kne,v the difference between paper 
grants and real victories, intended to take more 
substantial guarantees, and had determined to remain 
till he got them. It may be that he had views for 
himself too. For a leader who had clirnbed to so 
high an eminence, there was no eary or safe descent. 
Grindcobbe was a(hnitted to an interview., and told 
the st.ory of the abbot of St. Alban's misdoings, 
Wat sent hinl on to Richard. The king gayc him a 
letter to the abbot, and promised, as he 'vas pressing 
to be gone, to send a charter after him. vVat under- 
took to see that the promise should be kept,- and bade 
G-rindcobbe return in peace and tell the abbot that 
'tlnless justice was done immediately he would go to 
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St. Alban's himself with t,venty thousand men and 
shave the monks' beards for them. With this mes- 
sage, and the king's promise, Grindcobbe rode back 
in the gloaming. The news of the murder of the 
archbishop in the morning had gone before him. 
The prior who managed the estates, and knew him- 
:3elf to be specially hated, seeing how things were 
going, had slipped out at a postern with his attorney 
and his clerks, and had ridden for his life to the 
North. 
The following morning, Saturday, Juno 15, St. 
Alban's was early astir to assert its regained rights. 
Every gentleman and commoner residing withirl the 
liberties of the abbey had been ordered by the dele- 
gates of the people to attend on pain of death. So 
had commanded Wat Tyler, champion of England's 
freedom. The inhabitants marshalled in procession, 
moved once more upon the detested fences which shut 
them out from their woods and meadows. Swearing 
first a solemn oath to stand by each other, they 
levelled the walls and paling. A rabbit starting from 
its seat alnong them, they speared it, carried It on a 
lance-point into the market-place, and set it up there 
as a symbol of free warren, "Vherefore,' comments 
the chronicler, characteristically, 'because they had 
infringed Christ's patrin10ny th9ir leaders "yere after- 
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wards dragged over those meadows and through those 
woods, and then hanged according to their demerits, 
as shall be hereafter told,' 
Christ's patrimony was the abbot's game pre- 
serve; so thought the monk Thomas of ",Valsing- 
ham. Under such convictions are serious, well-in- 
ten tiolled men pcrn1Ïtted to live and act, and so\v 
the seeds of revolutions to come, as history has also 
to tell. 
The impaled rabbit thus being duly set. on high, 
Grindcobbe led his company to the abbey once more. 
The abbot's order ,vas to make no resistance, and to 
leave the gate open. The first step was to break the 
door of the abbey jail and release the prisoners. 
1Iost of them probably ,vere, like Nicholas Tybbeson, 
confined for non-payment of questionable exactions. 
One unhappy wretch, for an unnamed reason, perhaps 
because he was a real criminal, ,vho had claimed 
benefit of clergy, the mob decidecl to lynch. A block 
and axe were extemporised-they struck his heacl off 
under the abbot's windows ancl set it beside the rab- 
bit's. So far they had gone when a horn was heard, 
and a company of horse galloped up with the royal 
standard flying. It was Richard of Wallingford, one 
of the chief burgesses, who had accompanied Grind- 
cobbe to London the day before, and had been left 
YOLo III, 7 
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behind to receive the kino"s letter Whll
h he 
ö , 
was no,v bl'ino'inO' with hitn, The standard ,vas 
b C\ 
planted; the people were directed to reIlli1in by it, 
and Grindcobbe, Richard, and other delegates, en- 
tered tho chul'ch and sent to the abbot to come to 
them, 
The abbot had been sitting ill ::)ad chapter with the 
COllvent. He had said that he would rather die than 
yield the Church's rights. The brethren had told 
him that his death would not help the situation. The 
people would either have their way or would kill 
them all and burn the abbey. Thus pressed, the 
abbot repaired to the insurgent leaders, Richard of 
'Valling-ford placed in his halld a cornrnand ii'om the 
king to restore the charter::; \vhich had been granted 
by 
î.bbot Hugh; to grant a complete release of all 
rights over wood and meado\v; alll'ights of corn-mill 
and fulling-mill, ceo que lei et 't.e
01t Ie 'refJueront-as 
la\v and reason required. rrhis done, all grudge:s 
should be thenceforth removed. 
The abbot said, feebly, that although it was t!ue 
his predecessors had g-ranted /Such a charter, it had 
been afterwards burrenderccl. 
llichard of 'Vallingford answered that time
 were 
chan ged. Th p ppople were now masters, and the 
pe()ple meant to have th
ir way. C There btand,' he 
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continued, as he saw the abbot still hesitating, 'a 
thousand nlen before your gate ,vaiting your answer. 
Eith(JI' yield, 01' we send word to vVat Tyler, who wiU 
burn your abbey to the ground.' 
, ....\..1as! alas!' exclaimed the abbot, 'For these 
thirty-two years I have been your father. I have 
injured none of you; and now without cause will you 
destroy your kind llHttiter r ' 
It ,vas to no purpose Richard of Wallingford 
tSaid he must have a yes or no. 
The abbot lióraJl8 pericula yielded. He gave up 
the charters, and certain bonds \vith theru into which 
the burgesses had entered to submit for the future, 
The bonds were carried uff and burnt at the market- 
cross uuder the rabbit's and the prisoner's head. 
Another charter 'vas promised de ltberuttibu8 villan- 
()I'UJìl, setting the' villains' free, One more piece of 
j1.Lstice, this tiJue all innocent one) the people executed 
for thmnsel Yes. The Iuillstones in the floor of the 
, parlour' 'v ere torn up and broken, and the frag- 
ments distributed through the town' as if they had 
been pieces of holy bread,' 
The abbey was now left to itself. The citizen
 
withdrew. The monks went to dinner, which they 
ate in sorrow, 'mixing their mea.t with tears and 
their drink with lamentations.' lIere was a change. 
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Richard the clock-maker's work all undone again. 
The master down, the servants up, the abbey likely 
to be burnt, and their very lives in the hands ot 
clowns, At night the mob ,vere at the gates again 
crying for the promised enlancipation charter. Five 
hundred peasants bivouacked under the ,valls, threat- 
cning to break in at any Inonlent, and were only kept 
in good humour by bread and beer from the buttery. 
.AJI perRons who had claiIn:s on the abbey ,vere invited 
to bring th8111 in for settlement. C An abbey tenant., 
,vho himself owed us money, came and demanded a 
hundred marks, of which he said the prior had robbed 
him. The wretch at last accepted twenty pounds, 
saying he would gladly lose all if he could but catch 
the prior and settle scores with him,' 
The night wore a,vay in !llisery, The monks 
,vere meditating flight and meant to be off in the 
morning. The day, when it came, brought news 
that the tide had turned. 
Not this time, nor for many an age to come, was 
England to be a comJllonwealth after 'Vat Tyler's 
pattern. COmlllUllWealth indeed on such ternlS it 
could ne\.er be, but only a pile of units without 
power or coherence, ready at the first blast of wind 
to be scattered like dust. It would be no very 
excellent ]1}ngland when a 'Vat Tyler's or a Cade's 
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nlouth ,vas to be its parliament,l This, and all na- 
tions which deserve the name, can exist only where 
there is settled order and settled rule, and where 
fools and knaves submit to let ,vise men guide them; 
yet with this condition also laid down in the Eternal 
Statute-Book, that the wise shall also be just,-or 
red republics will rise and again rise, and mad social- 
isms, and reigns of terror, and archbishops must be 
shot on barricades, or have their heads hacked from 
their shoulders by the s\vords of clowns. 
"'Vat Tyler's ,vork ,vas done. The bloody lesson 
had been read, and a small step gained for suffer- 
ing mankind. Nature or destiny was for the ti
e 
satisfied, and the tools with which she had worked 
were flung away. 
This same Saturday morning, 'Vat Tyler, Jack 
Straw, and Ball lay with twenty thousan{l of their 
followers in Smithfield. They were meditating, it 
was said, a general confiscation of property. London 
was to be plundered ancl the spoil divided. The 


1 'DICK, -1 have a suit to your 
1IJrdship : that the laws of England 
may come out of your mouth, 
'C.\DE,-I have thought upon 
it, I t shall be so. Burn all the 
records of the realm, "My month 


shall be the parliament of Eng- 
land." , 
'Vat Tyler declared, says W al- 
singham, 'that all things should 
be in common, and the laws should 
come out of his lips,' 
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king's person was then to be secured, and the new 
triumvirs were to govern England in his name on 
COlnmunlst principles, Richard-so the story goes 
-was intending to escape, if possible, fl'Oln London, 
and with the mayor and forty gentlemen about him 
left the To,ver and rode past the skirts of the mob, 
If he had really Ineant to fly, it is singular that he 
should have chosen the route which exposed him 
most certainly to interruption. At all events he ap- 
peared in Smithfield. 'Vat Tyler, on horseback, 
placed himself in the king's path, struck at one of 
the equerries, Sir John Newton, and then insolently 
a
dressed the king, \Valworth, the mayor, coming 
up at the moment \vith a part.y of horse, rode In upon 
the rebel leader and bore him to the ground, One 
of the king's attendants sprung off and ran him 
through the body with his sword, and at once all w'as 
confusion. \Vat Tyler had been the life of the in- 
surgents. The sudden blow upon the head stunned 
and stupefied them. Other parties of gentlemen 
with armed servants \vere riding in from the cross 
streets, likely enough \vith preconcerted purpo
e, 
The Icing, ,vith a courage \vhich promised a better 
future for him than he lived to reali7.e, rode forward 
and spoke ,vith address and presence of mind. TIe 
renewed his promise of emancipation, \vith pardon 
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for all that had passed, The crowd nleltecl away, 
The bvo priests ,vent off ,vith the rest. Ball was 
in)luediatelr taken. Jack Stra,v escaped into the 
eastern counties. 
It was now the turn of the ruling po\vers, Pro- 
lllises freely given lnight require to be observed. Pro- 
mises made to rebels in arms were binding only while 
t.he force ,vhich extorted thom rernainod. ""r ahvol'th, 
with the city guard, seized :-;uch straggling ,vretches 
as had been left behind and struck their heads off, 
I\:nights and barons canlC up with their followers in 
haste frorn tho country, to prevent the disgrace of 
the Crown and to 'save society,' In four days the 
king had 40,000 1uen-at-anTIS about him, Justice 
was not allowed to linger. .A, special comrnission 
was appointed to try offenders, and Richard, with 
Chief-J ustice Tressilian, went down into Kent to 
hold his court. The Iniserable people inquired with 
wonder if t.hey were In a dream, 'Had they not 
been promised pardon and promised freedolll?' 
Rl{8tiCl
 .fuistis et esÜ8, the king replied-' Clowns ye 
have been, and clowns ye are, In bondagio petJnnne- 
lJiti8, non 'Ill l1actenus, lied iJlcOJnparabiliter 'CilioJ'i- In 
your bondage ye shall remain; not as heretofore, but 
infinitely worse, So long as I live and reign I win 
111ake you an example to future age
.' 
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, 
Iy father chastis{'cl you with ",.hips, and I ,,,iU 
chastise you with scorpions.' So answered a fooli!5h 
] [ebre,v king, and lost an e]npire for his pains. So 
often ans,ver the rulers of this world in the pride of 
their power, 13ut there is a higher p01ver in nature 
,vhich will not be so answered-as Richard found 
,vhen llenry of Lancaster hurled him from his 
throne; and as the barons found when, a generation 
later, they ,vatered the English meadows with each 
other's blood. .For the prescnt it was the hour of 
authority-authority ,vhich had forgotten its o,vn 
injustice in the crilnes of those ,vho had risen in 
arn1S against it. Prisoners were brought in in 
gangs and sent at first with short shrift to the block, 
Propter rn'llltitluliJlell
 JJe}'il1lCndorllJJ
, 'on account of 
the multitude of those who 'yore to be executed,' 
there ,vas no leisure for ]1101'e di:::;crilninating pro- 
ceedings. "Then the first fever of revenge was 
slaked, Tressilian sat for ordere(l justice, and the 
criminals were hanged, dra,vn, and quartered with 
the usual ceremonious fcrocity, 
The insurrection died hard. Jack Straw fleel t.o 
X orfolk, where the COlnn1ons were f,till unbroken. 
They knew now the Inercy for which they had to 
100k. A crowd of infuriated people, F:aid to have 
nUJnbered fifty thou:,and, again gathered about hiu!. 
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Sir John Cavendish, one of the judges, was in the 
county. They killed him and set his head on a spike 
in Bury St. Edmund's. Off too ,vent the head of 
the prior of St. Edulund's monastery, and ,vas set lip 
to lip "Vith the head of Cavendish. A mock monarch 
was set up to succeed the Tyler, one John Littestere. 
'rhey called him 'King of the Commons,' and set 
themselves in force to attack Norwich, 
But the tide had turned, and the barons were no,v 
on their guard, Henry Ie Sponcer, a fiery youth 
,vhom the fates and a disordered age had made into 
a bishop, gathered his lances round him, He found 
Straw and Littestere entrenched at North "\Valsham, 
behind a ditch and a barricade of carts. Le Spencer, 
in full armour, snatched a spear froln a comrade, put 
his horse at the ,vater, and fle,v over it velul ape/" 
frendens dentibus-' like a boar grinding his tusks.' 
The first man that he encountered he pinned to the 
ground. Then, ,vith a huge double-edged s,vord, he 
plunged into the crowd, hewing round him and 
lopping heads and arms. Fast after the bishop came 
his mailed cOInpanions. The wretched commons 
were cut down in heaps till none were left to be 
killed. Straw ,vas sent to London, 'v here Walworth 
promptly hanged him. The bishop himself took 
char
e of the King of the Comrnons. Combining 
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the funct.ions of e. gho
tly father and provost-luaT8hal, 
he first heard the poor king's confession and made 
him ready for eternity. Then throwing hÏ1n on the 
hurdle and with his o',?n hand holding up his head-ne 
rollidrrefll1. a tr}'1-a-' lest it should be dashed against 
the ground' as he ,vas bein g dragged to the gallo,vs, he 
hung hinl ill chains for the cro,vs to feast on as a lesson 
to all revolters against the rule of priests and barons. 
Sharp practice, and perhaps llece
sary; yet to be 
followed pronlptly by the division of these 
êlIlle high 
persons into t,vo CaJUpS, like the Centaurs and the 
Lapithæ, bvo-thirds of thmH to perish by each other's 

words. 
Thus rapidly was '\Vat Tyler's rebellion extin- 
guished in it!=; own blood. The last scene of the 
dranu
 renwined only to be pIa} ed out before the 
curtain fell. The stage chosen for the close of the 
performance was St, ...-\lban's. 
We left the abbot in de
pair-t.he monks pre- 
paring to fly; the IIcrtfordshire mob drinking the 
abbot's ale before the gates : "rat Tyler, perhaps, 
looked :ftJr ill the Jnorning to reduce the abbey to 
ashes. So had pa

ed the night of Saturday, ,June 
15. Sunrise brought news of the change in I.Jondon. 
The king and the 1nayor had recov'ered the city, and 
\Vat Tyler '\
a:-; ,lead. 
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A, knight followed on a horse, bloody with spur- 
ring, bringing orders in the king's name for every 
one to return to bis house. Events had come so thick 
one upon the other, that the meaning of the new 
catastrophe was not at once understood. King- 
Richard had rene,vod his prolnise of emancipation, 
The cause survived, if the leader \vas gone, The 
1110b were not savage, but they persevered in demand- 
ing \vhat they considered their rights. Reinforced 
by the tenants of every farm in the county which 
the abbey possessed, they required a paper under the 
abbot's hand, guaranteeing to them in perpetuity a 
list of specified concessions, rrheir leaders dictated 
the principal points in the abbot's chamber, It wa
 
not necessary to insist further on emancipation 
The king, it was assulned, had put an end to serfdom, 
b, an act \vhich he had solernnlv renewed in Smith- 

 
 
field over 1Vat Tyler's body. The burgesses of the 
town and the tenants required further their pasture 
rights, their fishing and \varren rights, and the right 
to grind their corn, free of toll and tithe to the abbot' 
 
rnills. 
A clerk took down their words. The charter of 
rights was reduced to form; it was duly 
igned and 
sealed, and was carried off and read at the market- 
cross, Vil1anage and all forms of foreed labour were 
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declared 1.0 be abolished. Carts ,vent round distribut- 
ing bread and beer. Peace and good-,vill were to 
reign thenceforward between high and low, and the 
day ,vas spent in jollity and mutual congratulations. 
, The fools believed,' says 'Valsingham, 'that all 
were now as noble as the family of the king himself, 
and that there ,vere to be no more masters upon earth.' 
For several days they ,vere left in their illusion. 
A few St. .....L\lball's people had been taken in Essex, 
and were in danger of the gallo,vs. They sent word 
to their friends. The abbot ,vas appealed to, and 
the abbot swore, se rnaluis8e traJectullz, .fuisse gladio 
quanz, talia altdisse-' he ,vould rather have been run 
through with a sword than have heard such a thing.' 
He and his monks were still defenceless, and, if the 
people suspected that they were betrayed, the abbey 
might be destroyed before help could reach them. 
He despatched a courier to the Court, bidding him 
spare neither whip nor spur. The prisoners were re- 
leased, after taking an oath of fealty, and the alarm 
passed off, 
Shortly after, it was reported that Sir 'Valter at 
J.Jee, a Hortford
hire knight, was cOluing with a party 
of soldiers to quarter himself at St. .L\'lban's to preserve 
the peace of the county. 
'''hat was the 1ncé.l.ning of this? Grindcobbc. 
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the chalupion of the burgesses, plenu8 Ùnprobæ anz- 
'1Jwsl'tatis, 'full of wicked resolution,' came once more 
to the front. 
'Pluck up your hearts, nlY friends,' he said; 'we 
are rich; we shall not want friends ,vhile our nloney 
holds. There are èight or ten townships of us con- 
federated. Let us mount our horsos and 11100t this 
Sir 'Valter, and learn if he comes in peace,' 
Out of the nettle danger ,vas to be plucked the 
flower safety, 
rhe St. .Alban's citizens encountered 
Sir 1Valter, ,vith Grindcobbe at their head. Sir 
'Valter had but fifty lances and a company of 
archers, ,vho, if he tried violence, luight go over to 
the people's side. 
'Gentlemen,' said Sir Walter smoothly, 'his 

Iajesty, who is patron of the Abbey of St, Alban's, 
has heard of certain wrongs being done to the abbot. 
He was cOIning hither himself with a force so large 
that it ,vould have consumed the whole country. 
Out of my affection for you I persuaded him to leave 
the inquiry to Ine, If you can satisfy the abbot, you 
have nothing to fear from tho king. Let me know 
who the persons are that have occasioned the riot.' 
The speech was apparently well received, Tho 
two parties rode together to the town. Sir Walter 
selected t,velve burgesses as a grand jury to present 
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the namcs of the men who had done anything wrong. 
The grand jury returned tor an
wer that no ,vrollg 
had been done. They ,vere all loyal subjects to- 
gether. 
Sir 'Valter anù his cOlnpany passed on to the 
abbey and heard mass, and having then a stout wall 
und a barred gate to 8helter hiln, he irdonued the 
citizens that they InU>5t 
urrender the charter
 ,vhich 
they had forced the abbot to gi ve theIu. The 
citizens an:::;,vered prolnptly that they neither could 
nor ,vouid. The country ,,,ouid tear them to pieces. 
Sir 'Valter's followers ,vere not to be relied on. 

\. body of three hundred archers, \vho had come into 
the town to support the people, were handling their 
bows ominously- Sir vValter \vaited till night, and 
then, ,vith a. small party, he contrived to surprise 
Grindcobbe in his béd, and with a certain JOLn the 
Barber, who had been pronlinent in tearing up the 
Inilbtoncs in the abbey parlour, he 
ent hÜn under a. 
strong guard to Hertford jail. 
..it Hertford these two gentlelnen were likely to 
fla ve recei ved 
ummary treatIncnt. They wore taken 
.. .. 
before the 1nagistrate
 in the early morning, and 
were on the point of being ordered for execution, 
when an expre:s:s callie from the abbey. 1:'he people 
had risen again, tSwearing that if their fellow-citizens 
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,vere injured they ,vould take a hundred lives for 
one. The {J'arrison was too weak to be de p ended on 
ö , 
and justice must pauðe, Gl'indcobbe and the Barber 
were released all bail, the burgesses ln
dertaking 
that they should surrender on the following Sunday, 
if peace had not been made mean,vhile. 
'fhis was on Ifuesday, the 18th. Again at St. 
Alban's they called a lneeting, and Grindcobbe, CUjU8 
cor indul'atuJu in J}
alo ./,uel'at, whose heart ,vas hard- 
ened in evil, 1'o::;e and 
poke: 'Fellow-townslnen,' he 
said, 'after long oppression, you have at last secured 
your freedom. Stand no,v, therefore, while stand 
you may. Fear not for me, If they take my life it 
will prove better in the end for you. I shall count 
myself happy if I am a martyr in your cause. Act 
for yourselves as you would have acted if my head 
had fallen yesterday at lIertford, Nothing saved 
me then but the abbot's me
sage. The judge was 
sitting, and they ,vere calling out for my blood.' 
Of cour::;e there were cheers for Grindcobbe. 
They 'were free men, and sooner than their liberty 
tihould be torn from thenl they ,vouid all die, They 
would have Sir Walter's head, and ::;et it on a pole a
 
a warning to tyrants. 
Hard as \Valsingham considered Grindcobbe's 
heart, the poor man kept his word which he had 


, 
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given at Ilertford. The to,vn held out as he recom- 
Juended. He himself, \vhen the week was out, went 
back to jail, and too probably to death. 
Fate was closing round hÌ1n. S\vord and rope 
had done their work elsewhere; Jack Straw and tho 
King of the Commons had becn hangcd; the towns 
of Kent and Es
ex and the eastern counties had beeu 
duly decorated with the heads and quarters of the 
executed criminals; the king and his chief-justice 
were no,v at leisure to attend to IIertfordshil'e, and 
to put the finishing stroke to the work of justice. 
..A.s the month came to its end, there ,vas no longer a 
doubt that the royal army wa::; really approaching. 
The fate of the other counties told but too surely 
'Jllhat ,vould follow on its arri ,a1. 
In honcst alarm for the imprisoned Grindcobbc, 
the burgesses no,v fell on their knees. llights, 
charters, all should be :surrendered, They offered 
the abbot two hundred pounds, equal perhaps to 
three thousand of our Blodern money. In vain. 
The time of grace ".as past. .Abbas non 'J.CjJU favit 
illant lwraJìl Ùlonc(lJn fS8P rul tractandUllt Cllm illis super 
re tam a1'duâ,-' The abbot did not think it a fitting 
InOlncnt to treat with theItl on a. matter of such im- 
portance.' The meaning of this was not to be mis- 
taken. As it had been in Kent, so it was to be ill 
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llertfordshire. The humbled wretches carried back 
the fragments of the mill-stones and replaced thelU 
in the parlour floor. They:flung their charters at 
the abbot's feet. They brought their gold in bags 
and Ineekly prayed the abbot to accept it. The abbot 
took the gold, but the king came notwithstanding, 
with his knights and barons and his chief-justice, and 
St. Alban's, like other places, was to taste the value 
of royal proJnises. 
A jury of burgesses was again empanelled. 
Tressilian told them that if they trifled again they 
should be themselves indicted for treason; and 
between terror and skilful handling they were 
drilled into complacency. Grindcobbe and the 
Barber were brought back from Hertford, and, with 
thirteen other citizens, ,vere tried, found guilty, and 
hanged. 
A wail of indignant lamentation rose from the 
town; execrations were heaped upon the abbot, the 
WOlnen especially being eloquent in their fury: and 
it \vas feared that the soldiers \vho had come with 
the king, and had little love for churchmen, were 
being seduced by the women's arts. 1 Stake and 
gallows were threatened freely to silence slanderous 


I Slla(lebant et mulieres eorum I communes fucrunt eisdem tèmpore 
quod viri non valebant quæ sa
!s hospitalitatis. 
VOL. 111. 8 
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tongues, But the abbot \vas his own \yorst accuser. 
What deeper condemnation could be pronounced 
against a house of religion than to have inf;pired all 
its dependants 'with so deadly a hatred? 
One more victim had 
ret to be f\[I.crificcd-the 
original cause of the rebellion, the prcacher who had 
questioned the existence of gentlemen, when AdaTll 
delved and Eve was learning to spin, .J ohn RaIl 
had been taken at Coventry and had been handed 
over to Tressilian. The Bishop of London had pro- 
cured hinl a fe\v days' respite, being anxious for his 
soul, quia rircn 8alutP1n 81((P animrP solic1ïu8 jait. The 
saving state of mind being arri ved at, he too \va
 
made over to the executiollpl', and on the 15th of 
J uly-a month and two daYR after his triulnphal 
entr,v into J.Jondon, fate having overtaken him at 
last, he ""as hanged, drawn, and quartered at St, 
Alban's in the king's presence. 
Iticbard, \vho had found the Inonth a trying one, 
and required some amusenlent after it, now went off 
on a hunting-party. The mourners who \vere left 
behind in the town less easily recovered tb(\ir "pirits, 
The night of the king's departure the bodies of the 
burgesses \Vere taken down frOln the gibbets and 
buried. The news of the daring exploit found 
ltichard at llcrkhampstead. Hp dià not return; 
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but he, or those about him, sent back orders with 
,vhich it was necessary to comply. The people 'were 
compelled to take the bodies out of the earth and 
again hang then1 up in chains. 
'Such,' sa}
s \\7" aI&inghanl, with childish malig- 
nity, 'such was the libert.y ,vhich they had won for 
themsel Yes, the liberty of bejng luade into hangmen.' 


v, 


.A.LL 'vas now over J and the chains were once more 
riveted on tbe English COIlllllOllS. SOlnething had 
been gained. The barons recognised that slavery 
could not last for ever; tbat 
eans must be found for 
gradual emancipation; from this time the serfs and 
villains were allowed, when their lords were willing, 
to purchase their freedolll, All else settled back into 
the old grooves. The commons failed to rescue 
themselves fronl the gripe of the malloriallords, The 
Wickliffites, who at one time ,vere likely to have 
antedated the Reformation, were beaten back in the 
same way along the lines of the spiritual revival. 
The barons were brought to justice in the wars of the 
following century, when the feudal system virtually 
perished. The mona"teries. wit-h the Suppl"stitions on 
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which they rested, prolonged their sickly days fOT 
another hundred and fifty years. So much grace 
was granted them if haply they could learn their 
lesson and repent. Over them, alas! the storm bad 
swept in vain; and they used their respite only that 
monks and lnonkery nlight steep themselves in dcepcr 
infanlY, and Inake their very names loathsome in tho 
nostrils of honest Englishmen. 
Not willingly did the St. Alban's tenants bend 
again into obedience to .L\.bbot Thomas de la J\larc. 
Their hand-lllills ,vere gone, but SOOlieI' than grind at 
the abbey n1Ïlls they carted their corn to be ground 
nHtny miles away beyond the abbot's jurisdiction. 
rrhe relations of the poor men 'who bad been executed, 
'so deadly was their rnalice,' set fire to the abbot's 
barns. For many Inonths the bitterness and hate 
continued. Gradually, however, they bowed their 
necks to t.he inevitable. I.Jife in town and convent 
fell back into the old rontine, and t.he ahbot recovered 
his spirits and forgot his calamities. rfhe king and 
his soldiers had eaten him bare, but another harvest 
or two replenished his stores. The lawsuits which 
he ,von brought hin1 wealth, and with the wealth 
be added 
plendour to the abbey. He bought pic- 
tures for the church in Italy. He regilt the shrine, 
rebuilt the hall and g:1tcway; he glazed the cloi
ter, 
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and found an artist to paint in fresco in front of the 
chapter house the likeness 8ltæ Majestatis, i, 0, of 
Ohrist. Sore at the attacks upon his ,varrens, 
he became the strictest of game-preservers. The 
Inonks complained that they could not be allowed 
now and then so much as a day's shooting, Other- 
wise they admitted that he was a kindly old gentle- 
man, good to the sick, gracious in manner to all, and 
not too harsh in enforcing austerities upon others 
which he scrupulously practised himself. He ,yore a 
hair-shirt, with ,vhich he never parted. Once or 
twice a week, corpo}.ales disci'plina8 salis ((Spera8 SU8ce- 
pit,-he gave himself a severe flogging, At length, 
growing very old, he became helpless in body and 
imbecile in mind. In this state he lingered till he 
was 87 years old, and when he died, there died with 
him all that was left of ,vorth in the Abbey of St. 
Alban's. 
The Prior, brother de la 
Ioote, ,vho had for some 
years managed everything, had made his own ar- 
rangements for his election as successor. No sooner 
was the breath out of Abbot Thomas's body, than tbe 
prior's friends vote(l him in by acclamation without 
prayer or ceremony; seized hirn in their arlns, carried 
him into the church, and seated him on the altar, 
Huge presents to the king and Pope secured the 
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ratifìcation of the otherwise scandalous procceding, 
and then set in in earnest the age of riot and extrava- 
gance, The monks did not fill up their numbers, that 
there might be more money to share among those 
who rmnained. Their complement ,vas a hundrecl. 
They fell a"pay to sixty-four and thence to fifty, ThE 
abbot lavished the revenues upon COf-'tly buildings- 
the nlost worthless of these great perlSons being 
always those whose taste::; w'ere most nlagnificent, 
He spent largo SUlns at St. Alban's. lIe spent sums 
still larger on a private palace which he erected on a 
distant estate. JIe kept no accounts; all ,vas wa
te 
and confusion, No note was taken of days of rest or 
saints' days, Alike on fa::;t and festival, :spade and 
pickaxe, trowel and hanlmer., were k0pt busy. All 
regard for religion appeared to have pcrished, .At 
length the 'pains of Gehenna' overtook him. lIe 
died of remorse and pleurisy. 
There is no occasion to follow step by step tho 
descent of the stair w'hich ended in destruction. T" 0 
abbots only out of the renlainder of the list require 
to be noticed, the second of whoD1 may be said to 
have achieved a 
upl'emacy of infalny; the other at 
the bettcr cud of tho scale lived to show how well-in- 
tentioned 111Cn found their Illoral nature contalninatcd 
in the CODvf'ntual atnlospherc. 
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.....L\..bbot J ohu, of "Whethampsteade, having held 
office for some years in the early part of the 15th 
century, retired as unable to conduct the busine:s:s 
sati:;factorily to himself ot: others. He was succeeded 
by an Abbot Stokes, ,vhose administration was again 
a scene of confusion and peculation. At Stokes's 
death, in 1452, there being no other tolerable candi- 
date, the convent invited the aged Abbot John to 
resume the ungrateful duty. ûn taking the reins 
once more, Abbot John found the management of t:4e 
house had fallen entirely into the hands of a young 
lllonk of sharp business qualities, named William of 
'Vallingford. On this "Tilliam ,vere heaped the 
offices of archdeacon, cellarer, sub-cellarer, bursar, 
forester, and chalnberlain. He was o.fficiaríu8 gener- 
ali.s-official general, in fact, and ,vas known by that 
name in the abbey. 
Abbot Stokes, among his other delinquencies, had 
been a miser, On his death-bed he was surrounded 
by a group of brethren, among wholll the prior, as 
spokesman for the rest, thus addressed him: 
, Sir,' he said to the dying man, 'you have been a 
Midas, seeking only for gold. For the Church you 
have done nothing. To us monks you have been 
mean and parsinlonious, Death is now at your door, 
and has almost scaled your lips. Tell us now, while 
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you are able to speak, ",'hat have you been doing 
these eleven veal'S with the a.bbey revenues? ' 
w 
 
The abbot muttered feebly that he had saved and 
t;ecreted a thousand marks, Four hundred of them 
he left to the convent for repairs. The rest he 
bequeathed to the next abbot, who ,vould find the 
accounts in disorder. 
The prior inquired where the hoard would be 
found. The abbot pointed to the o.f!ic.imoius and his 
brother Thomas, They could indicate the place, he 
said. It was in a chest under the dornlÏtory. The 
abbot died. The o.fficiarill8 ,vas invited to produce 
the treasure, He brought out hvo small luckod 
boxes, which, when opened, were found to 
ontain 
two hundred and fifty marks. He protested that he 
kne'w of no 111ore. 
The prior, stupe/actus, said no more at the time. 
This little incident was probably the secret of the 
recall of 1.\.bbot John, whose age and weight might 
counterbalance the power of this questionable '\Vil- 
liam. Abbot John, after his second installation, felt 
hilllself long unequal to pressing so delicate an in- 
quiry. It "Tas plain to him that in the official and 
his brother he had to deal with an Ananias and Sap- 
phira; but he knew not precisely ho"'
 to act towards 
them. In theory the possession of private property 
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was a breach of the monastic VOW; but the rule had 
been effete too long to bear sudden revival. At 
length he collected his courage, sent for the offir.iarÚ/;s, 
and questioned him, 
The unabashed officiariu8 stood to his story. lIe 
admitted that Abbot Stokes had spoken of a thousand 
marks; but the abbot's senses must have been wan- 
dering. He swore by God and all the saints, he even 
offered to swear on the sacraments, that for his part 
he knew of nothing but what he had produced. 
'Brother,' Abbot John answered, 'no God-fearing 
man can believe that Iny predecessor told a lie when 
he was dying. To lie at that time is to go straight 
to the author of sin and everlasting darkness, Do 
not slander his meulory. If you have kept back the 
money, confess, You commit one sin in having 
money at all; you commit another, and a worse, 
when you perjure yourself.' 
The officiariu8 had gone too far to draw back. 
He persisted in his innocence. His brother Thomas 
persisted with equal confidence. Both wished they 
Inight go to hell, and never see paradise, if they were 
not speaking the truth. 
The abbot bade them have mercy on their souls. 
lIe told thetn that they were doing worse than mur- 
der; the pit might swallow them up. 
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They had probably come to consider the pit a 
highly problematical place. They s,vore again, with 
all most solemn att.estations, that .....-\bbot Stokes had 
been mistaken; and the Abbot J ohu, knowing that 
they had a strong party in the convent and out of it 
at their baeks, and that if he pressed too hard, odium, 
potius quaJn aUrll1n extorqueret, he lnight extort more 
hate than gold, agaIn seeIncd to let the inquiry 
drop. 
But he kept his eyes open. Two accounts are 
giveu, slightly differing, of what followed. Substan- 
tially, however, it ,vas something of this kind. The 
1110st cautious rogues are not always consistent in their 
stories. At one tÍIne the qffi('I
ariu8 adn1Ïtted, in con- 
fession, that he owned property to 1he amount of 1:"160, 
At another he said, in conyersation, that he had paid 
1:"140 to the abbot. The abbot sent for his accounts 
under the heads of his different offices: under each 
head the con vent was made out to be in d,
ht. The 
abbot asking what ,Yl1S to be dOlle, the qtficiarius said 
coolly that the treasury ,vas enlpty, and he must 
borrow. It ,vas too liuch, 
ecl'et investigations 
had revealed that the qtficiariu8 had been specuJating 
with the funds of the abbey I like a. child of this 
world,' filius huju8 sæc.uli. He had been buying in 
the cheapest and selling in the dearest ]narket, and 
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pocketing his gains,1 On his first entrance into the 
convent, while yet a lad, he bad been a capitalist, and 
was found to have lent money upon usury. As 
bur
ar he had cut do\vn wood and sold it, and had 
made no entry of the payments, He bad manumitted 
, villains,' and the price of their freedom had gone to 
his private purse. 
The abbot, 
'n rnente ablwrrens, delivered his soul [ 
'What! ' he exclaimed, 'have you not confessed? 
Is not the wnole convent ringing \vith it, that you 
have ;616o? Have you not said that you have brought 
;614 0 to me? Blush, brother, blush. This is the 
most audacious lie that you have yet told. Under what 
planet were you born ? You know \vell you have 
brought me no money. You so swear and fors\vear 
anti contradict yourself that there is no truth in you. 
It is now plain, as others have told lne, that you will 
say anything. You are not to be bolieved though 
you s\'ear on book or sacralnen.t. You have plundered 
us in your places of trust; we are in debt and cannot 
Inaintain our state. How unfit are you then to hold 
effice in the family of the Lord [ 'Vhere is the money 
for \v hich you sold our woods? 'Vhere is the price 
of our villains' freedoln?' 


I Studuititi assidue buno pretio I as if it were a crime with having 
CllIcre et caro pretio vendere, It act
d on the cardinal maxim of the 
i
 i1\tt:Tè
t.ing to find a man charged modcrn 5ciellce of scienccs, 
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In A,bbot P:tul'R time the punishment for such an 
o.tficinrius would have been excommunication till full 
confession; after confession the hair-shirt, the scourge, 
the penitential vigil; years of disgrace and suffering; 
and absolution hardly earned at last. Times were 
changed. The new age had traInpled out the old, 
and penance was out of fashion. 
Abbot John ,vas a good lnan in his ,yay, but he 
was more anxious to recover his money than to punish 
SIn. If he could 'wring out of the alarms of the 
o.tficiaJ'ius a share of the spoils, convent discipline 
might lie over till better times, and brother ,\Tillialn's 
talents for business might be useful to the abbey. 
'Go now,' he contInued; 'in recorupense for these 
transgres::;ions bring the late abbot's hoard. Bring 
what you have yourself gained by your unlawful 
tradings. The brother that conceals treasure departs 
fron1 God and becomes one of the fanlily of the DeviL 
Dives, for his avarice, had his reward in hell. Lest 
you too go to the same plnce, fetch the mon
y. It 
must be a thousand pounds in all. If you refuse, I 
will proceed against you by the canons U::,o no 
more vain subterfuges. Tho good servant n1ay live 
by hi
 office, but if hp is a robber aud a thief he is fit 
only to be hanged, and to burst asunder like Judas, 
Tell no more Ees. Pf'ccatores, are they, brother, nol 
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vrecaloJ'es (the abbot condescending to pun), ,vho 
heap up riches and deny the possession of them r 
Prævaricatorcs, are they, not prædicatorcs, who justify 
themselves, and \vash their hands in innocency 'when 
they are really guilty? Bring the rnoney, I say; 
bring it, and you shall find lue your gracious lord. 
You may keep something in your own purse, that 
you may live like an honest fellow . You must not 
pile up gold for yourself, and give nothing to your 
brethren. I can allow you to do a stroke of business 
no,v and then for yourself. Confine yourself within 
the limits "rhich I prescribe, and you shall not be 
,vorried about your vow of property; I but do not 
plunge into the Iuire, or for a little gain risk being 
8,vallowed in the pit for ever.' 
So ended the abbot's harangue, and the officiaJ'i1l8 
withdrew to bethink himself. If he gave IIp the 
money, 118 confessed to perjury. If he held out, he 
n1Ïght be pi"osecllted and the ,vhole convent might 
turn against him. He was a monk of resources. He 
went privately to the abbot's chaplain, If the abbot, 
he said, would indeed be his gracious lord, and would 
leave hinl in his offices, he ,vould pay all the outstand- 


1 Et nullus contra te objiciet aut I bit in æternum-a faint pun again 
super vitio proprietatis impropera- . on the word property. 
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iug debts of the abbey. lIe wouJd pay tlle SUUIS which 
were due to the Pope and king on the last election; 
and ho .would undertake further that in three years 
his abbot should have three hundred pounds in the 
treasury, and should owe nothing to any man, 
The compromise 'was eagerly caught at. What 
Jnore could be desired? Gold flo,ving like the stream 
of Pactolus; and scandals smoothed over and buried. 
Abba.
 gn''tÙJus non 'Jnodicc. The abbot was de- 
ligh\'Cd. Brother Williatn, ,vho had been filius pfJ.- 
dilionis, ,vas once 11lore an heir of salvation. The 
chaplain was empowered to Bay that, ()n thes
 terms, 
all should be forgotten. The o.tficiariu8 ',vas as glad 
as one that had found great spoils.' The debts were 
paid; the abbey flourished, as ,veIl as the Roses w'ars 
would allo,v, so long as Abbot J ohll lived; and when 
he died, we read without wonder that. after a short 
interval, this 'Villiam of 'Vallingford, by consent of 
the 'whole house, reigned in his stead, 
Little Jnore rmnaills to be said. 'Ve shall read 
without ,vonder also, that of all abbots of St, Alban's, 
this William of Wallingford contributed most to- 
wards the erection of that nlagnificent pile of build- 
ings whose ruins breathe celef.\tial ulusic into the 
Rpirit of sentinlcntal pietism. 
I t was the sarnl' \VilliaJn of vVallingford who 
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rnade the Abbey of St. Alban's, ,vhilc he ruled over 
it, a nest of sodolny and fornication-the very aisles 
of the church it.self being defiled ,vith the ab01nin- 
able orgies of incestuous monks and nuns. 
The evidence of their infamy lies recorded \vith 
deadly conclusiveness. The cry of indignation 
against the condition of the exempt English abbeys 
reached to Rome, and shocked even the tolerant 
worldliness of the much-enduring Pope. '",Then the 
civìl war was over, and Henry ,TIr. ""as settled on 
the throne, Innocent VIII. enjoined Cardinal Mor- 
ton to visit St, ...\lban's, and report upon it. Cardi- 
nal !Iorton, after examination of witnesses, l1as 
left in his Register 1 as the result of his enquiry, that 
the brethren of the abbey 'were living in filth and 
lasciviousness with the inmates of the dependent 
sisterhoods; that the adjoining Nunnery of Pray 
was a conlmon brothel; the prioress setting the ex- 
ample, by living in unrebuked adultery with one of 
the monks. The abbot himself, too old for pleasures 
of the flesh, had reverted to his early habits: had 
cut down the \yoods and sold theln; had made away 
with the altar-vessels, and stolen and disposed of the 


1 Cardinal Morton's letter to I printed in the third volume of 
the abbot, detailing the scandals 'Vilkins' Oortcilia, The original is 
which had been discovered. is in Morton's Register at Lambeth. 
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jewels of the shrine. The few rnelubers of the house 
,vho retained a sense of decency were oppressed and 
persecuted; and the beautiful abbey, the hOIne of 
the Protomartyr, which had been born in Iniracles 
and cradled in asceticism, ,vas gi ven over to the 
abomination of desolation. 
Another fifty years, and the religious houses in 
England-the soul of them long dead, the body 
putrefying and poi
oning the air-were swept a,v d.Y 
by the besom of IIenry VIII. The land could bear 
,vith them no longer. So abhorred ,vere they, that 
in lllany places the country people rose on them, and 
,vhen the Government gave the ,vord tore theIU 
down, aisle and tower, groined arch and fluted colulnu, 
dO'Vll to the very ground, not leaving one stolle 
upon another, and driving the plough over tho spot 
w here they had stood, In the general ruin, the 
church of St. ...\lban'
 ,vas Kaved by the burgcss(
s. 
Tho long battle was over at b.st. The scenp of so 
nlany struggles was endeared to thenl by the recol- 
lection of the fight. On the passing of the .A,ct of :::;up- 
pression, they purchased the buildings fr0111 the Crown 
for 
400; au(l pa.rt of thp church itself has been used 
since the Ilefol'lnation for the l)rote
tant service. 
The ruins of the rest have stood for three cen- 
turies, instructive mnblems of the fate of noble ill- 
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stitutions which survive the spirit which gave them 
meaning and utility, They preach ,vith a silent 
force more eloquent than the tongues of a thousand 
orators, that the most saintly p;,ofessions are not 
safe from the grossest corruption, and that the more 
ambitious the pretensions to piety, the more austere 
is the vengeance on the neglect of it. 
There is a talk no,v of restoring St. Alban's, 
We are affecting penitence for the vandalism of our 
ruritan forefathers, and are anxious to atone for it. 
Cursed is he that rebuildeth J ericho. Never 
,vere any institutions brought to a Inore deserved 
judgment than the lnonastic orders of England; and 
a deeper irreverence than the Puritan lies in the 
spurious devotionalisln of an age which has lost its 
faith, and ,vith its faith has lost the power to re- 
cognisc the visible workings of the ineffable Being 
bv ,vhose breath ,vo are aHo'wed to exist. 
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REYIV.\L OF Rc.nIAXIS:\I. 


T IlE proverb which says that nothing is certain 
but the unforeseen ,vas never better verifif,d 
than in the resurrection, as it "Tere out of the grave, 
during thf' last forty years, of th(' R01nan Catholic 
religion, In Tny o,vn boyhood it hung about some 
few ancient English fan1Ïlies like a ghost of the past. 
They preserved their creed as an heirloom which tra- 
dition rather than conviction made sacred to theIne 
..A convert frutH Protestantism to Popery would have 
been as great a Inonster as a convert to TIudàhisn1 or 
Odin ,,'o1'ship. 'TIelieye in the Pope!' Raid Dr. 
^ rnold, 'I should as 
oon believe in Jupiter,' The 

lngular chal1ge which we have witnc:-;sed and are RtiU 
witnessing is not due t.o fre
hly-di8covered evidence 
of the truth of what had lJccn abanrlo1}('(1 a
 sup(\r- 
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stition. The intellect 'which saw the falsehood of the 
papal pretensions ill the sixteenth century, sees it 
only more clearly in the nineteenth. }Iore than 
ever the assumptions of the Holy See are perceived 
to rest on error or on fraud. The doctrines of the 
Catholic Church have gained only increased impro- 
bability from the advance of knowledge. Her his- 
tory in the light of critical science is a tissue of 
legend ,voven by the devout imagination. Liberty, 
spiritual and political, has thriven in spite of her 
most desperate opposition, till it has invaded every 
government in the world, and has penetrated at last 
even the territories of the Popes thmnselves. In his 
own dominions, at least, the Holy Father flattered 
himself he could maintain an administration based on 
Catholic principles as an example to the unbelieving 
'\Torld. His rule became so abhorred that it could be 
upheld only by the bayonets of the stranger, 'Vhen 
the stranger withdre,v, his power fell fron1 hi111 by it.s 
inherent worthlessness, and he has been driven by his 
subjects in irreverent impotence wit.hin the ,valls of 
his own \T atican. 
'The tide of knowledge and the tide of outward 
e,'ents have set with equal force in the direction op- 
posite to Romanism; yet in spite of it, perhaps by 
means of it, as a kite rises against the wind) tho 
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Ronlan Church has once more shot up into vi:.;ible 
and practical consequence. ",Vhile she loses ground 
in Spain and Italy, ,vhich had been so long exclu- 
siyely her own, she is gaining in the Jllodern ener- 
getic races, which had been the stronghold of Pro- 
testantism. Her numbers increase, her organizatiun 
gathers vigour. lIeI' clergy are energetic, bold, and 
aggre
SlYe, Sees, long prostrate, are re-estaLlishcd ; 
cat hedrals riso, and churches, with schools, and col- 
leges, and cOllvcnts, and Illonastcl'ie::;. She has taken 
into her :;ervice her old enenlY tire press, and has 
estaLli:;hed. a popular literature. IIer hierarchy in 
England and ....L\.nlerica have already coulpelled the 
State to consult their opinions and respect their plea- 
sure; ,,"hi Ie each step that is gained is uscd as a van- 
tage-ground froIll ,vhich to 1) resent fresh dCllunHls. 
Ilildebralld, in the plenitude of his power, "Tas not 
l110re arrogant in his claim of universal sovcreignty 
than the present wearcr of the tiara. 
vVhat is the Ineaning of so strange a phenomenon? 
Is the progress of which \ve hear so lunch less real 
than we thought? Does knowledge gro,v more shal- 
low as the surface ,videns? Is it tha t 
cience is 
creeping like the t::;nake upon the ground, eating dust 
and bringing forth materialism r that the Catholic 
Church, in tlpite of her errors, keeps alive the con- 
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SClousnoss of our spiritual being, and the hope and 
expectation of im1nortality? The Protestant Churches 
are no less witnesses to the immortal nature of the 
soul, and the awful future which lies before it, than 
the Catholic Church. "\"Vhy is Protestantism stand- 
ing still while Rome is advancing? 'Thy does Romo 
count her conyerts from among the evangelicals by 
tens, while she loses to them, but here and there, an 
exceptional anù unilnportant unit? 
ßIany caus
s ha \7e united to bring about such a 
stat.e of things. 
Iany and O\'e11 contradictory tend- 
encies can bo soon to hayc cOlnbined in the result. 
",V"hon the Oxford theologians began, in 1832, their 
attempt to unprotcstantise the Church of England, 
they were roused to activity chiefly by the Latitudi- 
narianism of the then popular \Vhig philosophy. 
The "Thigs believed that Catholics had changed their 
nature and had gro\\7n liberal, and had in8Ïsted on 
oJuancipating thenl. The Tractarians looked on 
onlancipation as the fruit of a spirit ,vhich ,vas de- 
stroying Christianity, and wyould terminate at last in 
atheism. They inlaginecl that by reasserting tho 
authority of the Anglican Church, they could at once 
stem the encroachments of Popery and arrest the 
progress of infidelity. Both "Thigs and Tractarians 
were decei \"ing theIllscl vcs, The Catholic Church is 
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unchanging as the Ethiopian's skin, and remains, for 
good or evil, the same to-day as yesterday, The 
Tractal'ians' principles led the ablest of thmll into 
that very fold against ,vhich they had imagined 
themselves the most efficient of barriers. From the 
day in which they established their party in the 
..A..nglican conlmunion, a steady stream of con \'erts 
has passed through it into the Catholic ranks; while 
the vVhigs, in carrying eluancipation, gave the 
Catholics political power, and with po,ver the re- 
spect and weight in the outer ,yorld, ,vhich in free 
countries always attends it. No principles could 
have seeIllcd nlore opposito than those ,vhich ill 18 3 2 
divided the Oxford divines from the Radical philo- 
sophers. Yet they have combined in the fS3me effect. 
'fhey are cycn cOlnbined in the single person of the 
late Prime l\Iinistcr of England, ,vho wished to force 
the great liberal party there, the inheritors and cus- 
todians of the Ü'ee tl'uditioll
 of the nation, to unite 
with hiIn in handing over the national education of 
Irelaud to the Catholic prelates. 
The pbenolnenon is not confined to England. 
.A.11 attl'mpt of the sarne kind to get possession 
of the education funds hj,s been made aud ,viII 
be repeated in N ew York. In America, in IIollalld, 
in Switzerland, in France, ,vhereycr there is most 
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political freedom, the po\ver of the Catholics is 


. . 
lllcroasing. 
The battle of Sadowa overthrew the Jesuits in 
4\.ustria, where they had so long reigned over 80ul 
and body. The re-establishment of the German 
Empire under Protestant Prussia is virtually the 
crowning victory of the struggle '\Thich began in the 
Thirty Years' 'Var. The papal party there is, at 
last, finally broken, and \vhE'l1 the Jesuits begin their 
old intrigues again they are made to kllO\V, by the 
lllost abrupt and decisive lueasures, that there 18 a 
master over them who now Ineans to be obeyed. In 
free countries, on the other hand, ,vhere the right of 
everyone to his own opinion is a cardinal proposi- 
tion, where the executive authority is purposely kept 
\veak, and parties of all kinds are encouraged to com- 
bine to advance their own theories, there J esuiti
In 
finds itself at hOlne. There, by the possession of 
those peculiar qualities which States constitutionally 
governed are least able to develop, it ,yorks at special 
advantage in a soil ready prepared for the seed, 
Partly frolll the desire of change and from the \veari- 
ness with ,vhat is familiar; partly frorn the superi- 
ority of organisation in countries ,vhere power is 
proportioned to nun1bers, and where the peasant of 
'ripperary or the tide- waitor of l\ e\V York ba.
 \he 
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sanlC value as a voter as the lTIOre cultivated English 
or ...\.lnerican citizen; partly from intellectual causes 
which require more careful examination; it is a fact 
not to be denied that in countries where, at the be- 
ginning of the century, a Catholic ,vas as rare as 
frost in July, and the idea of a retuJ.'n of Popery 
would have been ridiculed as madness, there, ne\
er.. 
theless, Popery is returning with a rapidity and a 
force so remarkable as to challenge attention and ex- 
planation. '.rhe reaction is strongest ,vherc the 
mOVCTnent in the upposite dircction ".as rnost violent. 
France, the France of the Revolution and the Goddess 
of Itcason, the France of Science and the Academy, 
the France which, ho\yeycr dark her ouhvard for- 
tunes, held with easy prc-ell1Ín
nco the intellectual 
sovereignty of Europe-France has seon, during 
these last years) her most accolnplished sons and 
daun'hters Hockin o ' as l ÚlUTÍlns to the scenes of a. 
b 0 
 
pretended nliraclp; and a "'OIlUlll who dcscr\'cd 
rather a year's hard laùour in a jail is erected into a 
sa i 11 t . 
J>io NOJlo, ill tho 111idst of his calaluities, declare's 
hiln:--:clf infallible. Italy answers with contelnpt. 
Gernlany replics ,,
ith telling the bishops that whether 
their lnaster be CXClnpt froln the failings of other 
mortals or not, they shall obey the law of their 
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country. In America, and England, and }1'rance, 
many millions of pious people bend before the de- 
crees of the late Council as if they were indeed pro- 
nounced by the Holy Spirit. As the reality of his 
power passes from him, the Pope's pretensions sl}ine 
larger than ever. In spite of reason, in spite of his- 
tory, each day he finds his dominion extending. Each 
day he has a firmer grasp upon the public press, the 
education, and the governnlent of the countries which 
had revolted against him with greatest fierceness. 
\Vhither all this is tending, and \vhat are the causes 
of so unexpected a phenomenon, I IJropose to con- 
sider briefly in a succession of short essays. 


Sl
CTION II. 


ArrRACTIO
 OF RO:MANIS)I FOR UNEASY PROTESTANTS. 


IlELIGION differs from llioral science in the authority 
,vith ,vhich it slJeaks, 
Ioral science addresses the 
reason, and is contented with probabilities. It indi- 
cates what, on the ,vhole, after examination of the 
evidence, appear to be the ethical conditions under 
which human beings exist in this planet. Religion, 
on the other hand, speaks with command, and corre- 
sponds to the la,vs of the State. The la,,, lays down 
a set of rules, and says to every man, 'Conform to 
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the'5e, or you will be l )unished,' Relio-ion lays down 
&0 ð 01 
a 
et of doctrines, and says, I Believe these at your 
soul's peril.' .A. certain perelnptoriness being thus 
of the essence of the thing, those religious teach8rs 
"rill always conllnand nlost confidence who dare most 
to speak in positive tones. Assertions hesitatingly 
exprcssl"'d, or qualified with lllodest rcserve, Inay suit. 
the lecture-room or the study; but they are out of 
l)lace in tho pulpit, An eager, heavy-laden soul 
crying out from his heart, '"\Vhat must I do to b0 
:saved?' ,villlisten only to a preacher who shows that 
he believes hilllself with all his energy in the answer 
,vhich he gives, It is no secret that of la.te years 
Protcstant divines have spoken wit.h le8::, boldness, 
,vith le::;8 clearncss and confidcnce, than their prede- 
cessors of the last goneration, They are not t.o be 
blamed for it. Their intellectual position hU,ð grown 
in 111any ,vays perplexed. Science aud historical 
criticislll have shakcn positions which uscù to be 
thought unassailable. Doctrines once thought to carry 
their own evidence with them in their iuherent fitnel:)s 
for man's. neèds, have becolne, for 
OIne reason or other, 
less conclusively obvious. r!'he 8tate of nlind to 
which they were addressed has been altered-altered 
ill 801110 way either for the worse or the better. And 
,vhere the evangelical theulogy retain;:) it::; hold, it iÐ 
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rather as sonlething ,vhich it is unbecoming to doubt, 
than as a body of Ii vi n g truth 'v hich penetra tes and 
vitaliscs the heart. 
Thus ,vhere truth was once flashed out like light- 
ning, and attended ,vith oratorical thunders, it is 
no,v uttered ,,'ith comparative feebleness, The nlost 
honest, perhaps, are the nlost uncomfortable and 
11l0St hesitating, ,vhile those who speak most bold- 
ly are often affecting a confidence which in thcir 
hearts they do not feel. At the tiU1C of the revol t 
frOlll l{,orne, and for a century after it, the character- 
istic of a Protestant was his hatred of falsehood. The 
ingenious sophistry which ,vonld make a propositioll 
a t once false and true, false in one aspect and true ill 
another, "yas a snare of Satan to be tnunpled on and 
detested. Truth was truth, to be loved beyond all 
earthly or unearthly things. Lies were lies, and all 
the philosophy in the ,vorld could not Inake thorn 
cease to be lies, or nlake an honest mind put up with 
thmn, Had Protestant preachers the ancient courage, 
they lnight still display this, the noblest aspect of 
their characters, But from sonle cause, it seenlS they 
dare not speak, they dare not think like their f
Ühel's. 
Too many of them condescend to borro\v the weapons 
of their adversaries. They are not looking for ,vhat 
is true; they tire looking for argulll
llt::; to defcnù 
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positions which they know to be indefensible. Their 
sermons are sonletin1es bophistical, sometitlles cold 
and mechanical, sometÏInes honestly diffident. Any 
way, they aro without wannth, and cannot give 
what they do no
 possess. 
The Romanist has availed hilnself of the oppor- 
tunity. Every difficulty which troubles his rival 
ought to trouble him still more, but he has long since 
confounded truth with the affirmations of \vhat he 
calls the Church. The l)rotestant finding three cen- 
turies ago that the institution called the Church ,va8 
teaching falsehood, refused to pin his faith upon the 
Ch urch' s sleeve thenceforward. He has relied upon 
his own judgment, and times COlne when he is per- 
plexed. The Romanist, in fancied triumph over 
him, points to his infallible authority. 'See,' he 
says, ',vhat comes of schisln. The Church is the ap- 
pointed guide. The Church alone guarantees to us 
the existcnce of God or of the soul. Believe 'with us 
or be atheists; there is no alternative.' In the IIiu- 
doo legend, the world stands on the back of an 
clephant, the elephant on a tortoise. 'Ve ask where 
the tortoise stands, and we get no answer. Similarly 
we ask the H,olnanist \vhere his Church stands. ' It 
stands,' he says, 'on Peter, and Peter stands upon 
Christ.' That is, stripped of verbiage, it 
tanda pre- 


. 
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cisely on the same foundation on which the Protestant 
religion stands-on the truth of the Gospel history, 
Before ,ve can believe the Gospel history, ,ve must 
appeal t.o the consciousness of God's e
istence, ,vhich 
is written on the hearts of us alL 'Ve are not really 
competent to choose bet,veen the Catholic Church 
and atheisn1, for the Catholic has no evidence of the 
being of God ,vhich is not common to every other 
Christian-nor any of the truths of the Gospel nar- 
ratiye but such as the rrotestant shares ,vith hilTI, 
J
ut his Church stands as a visible thing, ,vhich ap- 
peals to the imagination as ,veIl as the reason. The 
vexeù soul, ,yeary of its ùoubts, and too impatient to 
,vait till it plea:ses God to clear away the clouds, de- 
lnands a certainty on which it can repose-never to 
ask a question more, ]3y an effort of ,vill, which, 
while claiming the nmne of faith, is in reality a ,vant 
of faith, it seizes the Catholic system as a \vhole. 
Foregoing the use of the natural reason for evermore, 
it accepts the words of a spiritual director as an 
answer to every difficulty, and finds, as it supposes, 
the peace for which it longed, as the body ,vbich is 
drugged with opium ceases to feel pain. 
The convert, if he has been brought up a Pro- 
testant, a
ks for an interprotation of this or that doc- 
trine which he had heard condemned as idolatrous, 
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of this or that historical event w.here the Church had 
seemed to have acted as if inspired, not by God, but 
by the devil. The director meets him with a con- 
fident assertion that Protestant tradition is based on 
lying; that the Church was always tolerant and lov- 
ing; that the tyranny and ferocity were with the 
sects which had broken from her communion. Pre- 
pared by his emotional sympathies to welcome the 
explanation, the convert listens willingly, satisfies 
his remaining scruples with books put into his hands, 
the truth of which he greedily assumes, and his dis- 
satisfaction with tho creed from which he has separ- 
ated deepens into rescntrncnt and hatred. 
To no purpose afterwards is evidence laid before 
such a man - evidence which would pass for con- 
clusive in a court of justice-that the Protestant tra- 
ditions ,vere, after all, true; that history remains 
,vhere it ,vas; that the lying is on the side of the 
new teachers. He chooses to think otherwise. ITe 
no longer reasons, but feels, Opinions adopted 
through the emotions are thencefor,vard inaccessible 
to arguJuent. Excito(l by his new position, be 
throws himself ardently into the devotional exercis
s 
which the Church pre:'\cribes, and the zeal of ,vhieh 
he is conscious becon1es a fresh proof to hiJn that he 
has n'allv fOUlld the truth 
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A })rotestant, from the nature of things, comE'S in 
contaf't 'with the Catholic systenl in its Inost seductive 
form. Where it has been in po\ver, the Church of 
ROIne haR sho\vn its real colour
. It has been lazy, 
sensual, anel t.yrannica.l. It has alienated every 
honest mind in Spain ancl Ita.ly, just as three cen- 
turies ago it alienated the forefathers of those who 
are now returning to' its bosom. In Protestant 
countries where it iA in opposition, it wears the 
similitude of an angel. It is energetic and devoted; 
it avoids scandal; it appeals to toleration, and, 
therefore, pretends to be itself tolerant. Else- 
where it has killed the very spirit of religion, and 
those who break from it believe nothing. Evangeli- 
calism has kept aliye a spirit of piety and hunger 
for the knowledge of God. The Catholic mission- 
aries make their market out of feelings which but 
for the Protestantislll which they denounce w'ould 
have ceased to exist, and :find easy victims in those 
whose emotional temperament is stronger than their 
intellect or their faith, 
r.rrials there have always been, and always will 
be, intellectual as well as moral. Our business, 
when they overtake us, is to bear them, \Ve may 
not immediately see our way out of a difficulty; but 
we Inay still keep our conyiction unshaken tbat therB 
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are explanations \vhich we do not see ourselves. To 
go over to an alien Church, because for a mOluent 
some evidence on which ".e had relied in our own 
seeIns less strong than ,ve had supposed, is, when 
righ
ly looked at, mere co,vardice and treason against 
our o\vn souls. 
Ho,v far these conversions may go it is impossible 
. 
to say. So much only can be foretold with certainty, 
that if by this or any other cause the Catholic Church 
anywhere recovers her asc(\11dency, she will again 
exhibit the detestable features ,vhich have invariably 
attended her supren1acy. Her rule ,vill bo once Inore 
found incolnpatible either ,vith justice or ,vith intel- 
lectual growth, and our children ,vill be forced to 
recover b". SOIne fresh stru o'()'le the (rround which our 
J ÖO 0 
furefathers conquered for us, and ,,{hich we by ùur 
pusillanimity surrendered. 


SECTION III. 


POLITICAL :;YllENGTH O
. ROMA
IS)l IX ll'REE COUNTRIES. 


THE peculiarity of the Roman Church as a SystCDl of 
discipline and government lies in the universal cha- 
racter as
erted for it by the mediæval Pontiffs. Tho 
sovereIgn authority is extornal to the different na- 
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tionalities, the individuals of which belong to the 
Roman communion. It knows nothing of national 
institutions, and carf\S nothing for national interests 
except so far as it can elnploy them for its o,vn pur- 
poses. Complete in itself, acknowledging no equal 
upon earth, and listening to no remonstrance, the 
IIoly See remains unchanged, and incapable of 
change. Often baffled, often driven back and de- 
feated, it recoils only to read vance on the same lines. 
It relinquishes no privilege. It abandons no pro- 
vince over ,vhich it has once asserted its right to 
rule. It treats the \vol'ld alternately as an enelny to 
bc cncountered, or as an instrulnent to be bent to its 
own designs, and caring nothing for any institution 
but itself, free from all prejudices in favour of any 
nation or any political fornl of governn1ent, it allies 
itself ,vith all the principles which s\vay successively 
in tho various organisations of society. l\Ionarchios, 
aristocracies, deIlloeracies, it acceptR theIn all, and 
:ltilises thenl indifferently; regarding none of them 
as having a right to exist save by the ,vill and pleas- 
nre of the \vearor of the tiara; but treating them as 
phenomena of the world, which it is the business of 
the Church to control, and lending the Church's 
authority to whatever party prmnises to be Illost wm- 
ful to it. 
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Never ,vas the Church better disciplined, never 
more completely denationalised and unpatriotic than 
a.t the present moment. 1Vhen her creed was really 
and universally received and believed, her bishops 
and archbishops ,vere engaged in the local govern- 
l11mlt of their several countries. They \V'ere English, 
they were French, they were t;panish. They shared 
in national aspirations, they "'"ere s,vayec1 by nati()[lal 
pl'(
judices. The 1)ope8 themselves ,ycre often rather 
Italian princes than yicegerent.s over the Inystic 
organis!n which was co-extensive with Inankind. As 
temporal goVerIlIllents have become secularised, the 

nfluences have cca-;ed which so long interfered with 
the centralising tendencies of the systmu. As division 
of opinion grows alllong the lllasses, those who relllain 
or ,vho become members of the Catholic Church find 
a closer bond of union in their creed than in their 
tenlporal allegiance. FJ..'he Church of Rome is now 
herself and nothing else. :FroHl tho !>ontiff to the 
hum'Llest parish priest, her ecclesiastics acknowledge 
no object 
ave the assertion of the Catholic cause, 
Her bishops and clergy all oyer the "yorld are as 
complet.ely obedient to orders frOtH ROTne, they,vork 
together as hal'll1oniou::;ly and enthusiastically, as the 
officers of a perfectly organised army. "Thether in 
t.heir own Ininds thf'Y approve or disapproyp the 
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orders which they receive-it is no matter-they 
obey theIne 
rhe Immaculate Conception is pro- 
claÏlned; there is a murlllur of surprise, but it dies 
away; the Iniracle in the ,vomb of St. _\.nne becomes 
thenceforth a ll1atter of faith. Papal infallibility 
claims to be acknowledgèd; clarnour follows, and 
eyen active resistance, but when the decree is past, 
subll1Ís:3Ïon i::) absolute. 'l'he hierarchy regard them- 
seh-eð us f;olùiers of a. cau
e tu ,vhich all n1Ïnor in- 
terest::;, all pcrsonal opinions luust yield, Ullauiluity 
and co-operatiou are essential to succes::;; aud 'with a 
heartiness, an enthusiasIll, a f;inglene
s of purpose 
which is never forgotten, and to which eyery cnjoy' 
nient and occupation of life is deliberately postponed, 
the entire ecclesiastical order devotes itself, body and 
soul, to the propagation of the principles of the Ro- 
Juan Church. Rarely, or never, do we hear now of 
personal scandal
, raroly of rash experiments \vhich 
expose the cause to discredit. If a mistake is made, 
as with the vision of the virgin in the south of 
France, there is no confession or retractation. The 
united power of the priesthood is brought to bear to 
carry the imposture through; opposition is faced 
down, anù courage and resolution turn the shame 
into a fresh triumph. . 
An organisation of this kind acts obviously with 
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extraordinary advantage in countries ,vhich have 
free institutions. "There there is a vigorous execu- 
tive, where the secular government has an existence 
of its o"rnJ and the representative body is simply 
consultatiye or legislatiye, the growth of an imperÙtm 
in Ùnperio, an authority, distinct from the State, and 
moved by impulses exterior to the realm, is ahvays 
jealously watched, and when it becon1es aggressive, 
is encountered and restrained. So it ,vas in the old 
German empire. So it was in England under the 
Plantagenet and Tudor princes. Even in Spain, the 
lllOst Catholic country in the ,vorld, the Church's 
aspirations were often unc01nfortably checked. The 
State in France supported the GallicRn liberties. 
J 080ph II. in A..ustria beats down priestly encroach- 
ment and ties its hands. Germany is no sooner 
united again under the imperial crown than the srune 
problem returns. The Church is encountered by 
principles ,,,hich intend to a:,sert themselves. She 
has declared war against tho
e principles. She op- 
poses tholll with her old art.s, 8he is at once seized 
by the throat, and dri Vèn back ,vi thin her own 
lines, 
In countries governed by authority, intelligenco 
rules. In free countries, numbers rule. The su- 
premacy of the Church is incolnpatiblc ,vith any kind 
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of liberty-liberty of conscience or of reason, liberty 
for luan to expand in any direction save ,vhat the 
Church marks out for him, Obviously and con- 
fessedly, it is the enmny of everything which we 
now call ci vilisation and improvement. Yet it is 
au enelnyagainðt which self-goyernecl peoples, who 
are most proud of their supposed aclyanCelllent, con- 
tend at greatest disadvantage, l>ower follows the 
majority of votes, The Ohurch marshals its forces 
in an unbroken phalanx. The theory of a free 
goVel'nnlent supposes overy citizen to be influenced 
by patriotism, to exert his own intelligence, to take 
a personal and individual share in the business of 
the State. The Roman Catholics have no country 
but their Church. They are allowed no independ- 
ence, They are private soldiers in an army ,vhich 
is cumlllanded by the priests, and united and organ- 
ised action is as superior at the polJing-boot.h as an 
arn1Y is superior to a HlOb in the field. They claim 
their right to the free assertion of their opinions in 
the name of republican principles, and it cannot be 
denied them. But no such republican liberty is 
permitted ,vithin their own cOllllliunion. They obey 
their commanders, and their commanders care nothing 
for the nation in the managelnent of which they are 
challenging a share. They are members of a spirit.. 
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ual empire which aims only at subu1itting all other 
powers under its fect. 1'hey are Catholics first, and 
..AIHcricans or English afterward. Yet as English or 
...\.merican citizens, they possess the privileges of 
freemen, and the ,vire-pullers at political elections, 
whose horizon is bounded by tho result of SOlne in1- 
Inediate -;truggle, kno,," too well tho value of such 
allies to be un willing to bid high for their support. 
Thus it is that in the English Parliament, though 
England does not herself return a single Catholic 
representative, the Ca.tholics, through the Irish mem- 
bers, often hold the balance of power, and govern- 
Jnents exist but by t.heir sufferance. Thus lately the 
Catholic vote controlled the city of New York, and 
but for the disgrace in ,yhich they ,vere involved by 
the scandalous corruption of the party which they 
had borne into power, the Catholic
 'would have pro- 
bably controlled it at this Inoment. 
Those ,vho believe, as I do, that the Catholic 
doctrines are false, that the Catholic pretensions to 
universal soyereignty are absurd, and that, in the 
long run, truth and good sense arc certain to prevail, 
see in this apparent recovery of strength but an eddy 
in the great streaUl of tendency. rrhey "rill be pro- 
voked at the folly which may throw back for a 
generation individual nations, delay the general ÏIn- 
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provement, generate, perhaps, once more political 
complications; but they will rest confident of the 
general result. In the sixteenth century the Catholic 
Church courted the alliance of the dm
potic sove- 
reIgns. The despotic sovereigns seemed towers of 
strength to it; but when they fell, it was buried 
in their ruins, It avails itself now of the weak side 
of party governlnent in constitutional monarchies 
and republics, and it achieves an apparent success; 
but the success can only last till patriotism and in- 
telligence are a,vake to its advances. The minds of 
a wtole people are less easily penetrated than the 
mind of a minister like Prince Bismarck, but when 
the conviction reaches them, they will assert them- 
selves with the same emphasis and the saIne effect. 


SRCTION IV. 


CAUSES OF 'VEAK
ESS IN l\IODERN PROTESTANT 
CHURCHES. 


AL'V.\YS when men are in earnest about religion, it 
will appear as a visibly controlling influence in 
their daily habits. )[en ,vho have a real, genuine 
belief in God, men to 'whom God is not a nanle, but 
all awful, ever-present rp,ality, think naturally before 
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all other things ho,v they best can please Him; how 
they can make His la'w the la,vof their own existence. 
This is the meaning of saving faith. A faith that is 
alive) a faith that is a faith in deed and in fact, issues 
necessarily in a life of holiness. 
'rhe Reformation of the sixteenth century ,vas 
the ,vaking up, after a long slumber, of a living con- 
viction of this kind; and the Reformers were not 
1110re distinguished from the Catholics by the siln- 
plicity of their doctrjnes than by the austerity and 
purity of their Ii yes, 'rhe veil of imposturo ,vhich 
had so long shut out the light of the sky had suddenly 
boen rent a,vay. '1'he ritualistic paraphornalia which 
had usurped the functions of piety appeared as the 
tawdry furniture of a theatre when surpri
ed by da.y- 
light, )Iasses, penanccs, absolutions, pilgrimages to 
the shrines of saints-nlcchanical substitutes, all of 
thClll J for a life of rightcousness-,vere recognised in 
their infinite contenlptibilit.y as but the idle mummery 
of a spiritual puppet-play. The true nature of 
human existence, the tren-lcndous responsibilities of 
it, the majesty and purity of God, and the assurance 
of his judgment, came honle as they had never come 
before to the hearts of those ,,
hose eyes were opened. 
Thus, while in their consci(\US1H
SS of sin and infirInity, 
tbe Reformers repudiated with passionate earnestness 
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every notion of hUlnan merit; ,vhile they denied that 
by the fullest obedience ID8n could either deserve 
God's favour, or escape his ,vrath, they endeavoured, 
nevertheless, ,vith all their SOlÙS, to learn and to do 
his ,vill. They loved ,vhat they knew to be good; 
they hated \vhat they knew to be evil. They lived 
soberly, purely, modestly, honestly, and industriously. 
They Inodellpd themselves after the highest concep. 
tions of duty ,vhich they ,vere able to form. vVealth 
,vonld have been showered on Luther had he cared to 
receive it: his scale of expenditure ,vas that of a 
modern artisan, Calvin might have cOffirnanded any 
income that he likecl to name from the revenues at 
Geneva: he ,vas contontecl with the average ,vagcs 
of a clerk. 'rhe example of the apostles of the Re- 
fOrIuation ,vas the rule to their follo,vers, and when 
the congregations ,vere in a position to give to their 
convictions the effect of law, they fran1ed their in- 
stitutions on the principles of the strictest morality. 
In Geneva, in Scotland, in England-as long as the 
Calvinistic party retained power-the civil magistrate 
,vas the guardian of the morals of the people. 
\. 
sin against the Almighty \vas treated as a crime 
against the State; and adultery, and drunkenness, 
and impurity, foul language, disobedience to parents, 
and all the various forms of dishonesty ,vhich the 
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law no,v lets alone, were brought ,yithin the cögnis- 
anee of the secular authorit.y. 
,A. discipline so severe could only have exj;ended 
into the public adlninistration \vhcn it had been in- 
troduced spontaneously by the mass of the citizens 
into their private families; and a religion wb ieh 
could display its power in character:,; so legible had 
no need of the support of arguluents. \Yhen we see 
a tree in vigorous health, we do not ask it to prove 
to us that it is alive. 'rhe fact carries its own evi- 
dence with it, and we dmnand no more. A. religion 
which holds possession of our lives, \vhich directs us 
at each step which 've take, becomes part of our own 
souls. Unless, in some shape or other, it prescribes 
a rule of conduct, it inevitably loses its hold. The 
Catholic syste1n scarce leaves an hour \vithout its 
stated duties; such and such forms to be gone through, 
such and such prayers to be repeated. Night and 
day, morning and evening, at n1cals and in the in ter- 
yaIR between meals, the Catholic is reminded of his 
creed by a set fornI, Cal vinisTn superseded these 
formal observances by yet lllore noble practical ob- 
scrvr,nCeS. It was ever pre
('nt with its behests in 
fixing the scale of pC'rmit.t.ed expenditure, in regu. 
la.ting the dres
, the food, the enjoyments, the hOllr
 
of sleep and labour ; sternly cutting short all idle 
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pleasure and luxury; sternly insisting on the right 
perfol'ITutTIC0 of all practical ,york, t.he trade, the 
handicraft, or whatever it nlight be, as sOluething 
for every thread and fibre of which a man would one 
day be called to account, 
There is no mystery in the influence which Cal- 
vi nisIn was thus able to exercise as long as the spirit 
of it lasted; neither is there any Inystery in the 
decline of that influence when the fruits of faith be- 
mune less and less conspicuous, Ideas are more 
po,verful w'hen they are freRh, Entlulsiasnl ('001s, 
emotions die away, ,vhen the cause \vhich evoked 
them grows familiar. Our hearts are like metal, 
malleable at high tenlpcrature, but hardening as the 
heat evaporates, and selfishness begins to reassert 
itself. .A.fter the middle of the seventeenth century 
Protostantisnl ceased to be aggressive. It no longer 
produced men conspicuously noble and better than 
ROlnanislll, and, therefore, it no longer made con- 
verts. As it becan1e established, it adapted itself to 
the world, laid aside its harshness, confined itself 
Inore and more to the enforcement of particular 
doctrines, and abandoned, at first tacitly and after- 
ward deliberately, the pretence to interfere with 
private life or practical business. 
Thus rrotestant count-rie,; are no longer able to 
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boast of any special or remarkable moral standard; 
and the effect of the creed on the imagination is 
analogously impaired. Protestant nations show more 
energy than Catholic nations, because the mind is 
left more free, anù the intellect is undistorted by the 
authoritative illstiln1ent of false principles. But 
Protestant nations have been guilty, as nations, of 
enormous crImes. Protestant individuals, ,vho pro- 
fess the soundest of creeds, seem, in their conduct, to 
have no creed at all, beyond a conviction that pleasure 
is pleasant, and that Dloney ,vill purchase it. Politi- 
cal corruption grows up; sharp practice in trade 
grows up-dishonest speculations, short ,veight
 and 
measures, and adulteration of food. The commercial 
and political Protestant ,,"orld, on both sides of the 
Atlantic, bas accepted a code of action fronl which 
morality has been banished; and the clergy have for 
the most part sate silent, and occupy t'G.emselves in 
carving and polishing into completeness t.heir schmues 
of doctrinal salvation. They shrink from offending 
the wealthy mmubers of their congregations, They 
withdraw into the affairs of the other ,vorld, and 
leave the present ,vorid to the lnen o
 business and 
t he devil. :For the \\Torking purposes of life, they 
have allowed the Gospel to be superseded by the ne,v 
fornll11as of political econolny. This so-called 
cience 
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IS the 1110St barefaced attempt that has ever yet been 
openly made on this earth to regulate human society 
witbout God or recognition of the moral law. The 
clergy have allo\ved it to gro\v up, to take possession 
of the air, to penetrate schools and colleges, to control 
the action of legislatures, without even so luuch as 
opening their lips in rmnonstrance, 
Imagine Knox, or Oalvin, or Latimer coming 
back to us agaIn. To ,vhat ,vonld they address 
then1sel yes ? To the settling doctrinal differences 
behveen Ritualist and Evangelical; Broad Ohurch- 
Ulan and Socinian; Episcopalian and Independent? 
Ur to the cynical cOlnplacency ,vith ,vhich the very 
cxistenc0 of a God is discussed as a problelll of specu- 
lation; with which the principle of Cain is enunci- 
ated as the elelnentary axion1 of life, that n1an is his 
own keeper and not his brother's; that his first duty 
is to hin1self; that the supreme object of his existence 
is to n1ake his fortune, and enjoy himself in this life- 


Quam minime crcdulus futuræ P 


I once ventured to say to a leading Eyangelical 
preacher in IJondon that I thought the clergy were 
much to blalne in these matters. If the diseases of 
society were unapproachable by human law, the 
clergy might at least keep their congregations froln 
forgetting that there \\'as a law of another kiud, 
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which In some shape or other would enforce itself 
lIe told me very plainly that he did not look on it as 
part of his duty. He could not save the ".orld, nor 
"Tould he try, The ,,"orld lay in ,vickedness, and 
would lie in ,vickedness to the end, His business 
,vas to save out of it individual 
ouls by working' 011 
their Hpiritual e111otions, and bringing them to ,vhat 
hp called the truth. l'1..s t.o what nH
n shoulJ. du or 
Hot du, how thcy should occupy thClll::;el Yes, how aud 
ho\\ far they Blight enjoy theulscl ve
, on ,\'hat prin- 
ciples they :shoulJ. carry un their daily ,,'urk---;-uH 
the:se and sinlÏlar :subject.s he had nothing to say, 
I needed no lllore to explain to me why Evan- 
gelit;al preachers were lo:sillg their hold on the lllurc 
robu::;t intellects: or ,,'hy Catholics, who at least 
offered sOlllethillg ,vhich at intervals might remind 
lllell that they had souls, should have power to win 
away into their fold lllany a tender conscience which 
needed detailed support and guidance. 


SECTION v. 


\VEAKNEßS OF CEH.TAI
 l'OSIno
s ADOPTED BY 
PROTESTA1\T THEOLOGIANS. 


THE I{,eforulers of the sixteenth cent.ury were con- 
tending against definite falsehoods, which had been 
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taken up into the system of the Church of Rome, and 
,vere offered by it to the ,vorld as sacred realities. 
Purgatory, penance, pilgrimages, luasses, the ,vorship 
of the saints-supported by and in turn supporting 
the lllonastic orders, which had become themsel yes 
unendurably corrupt, these and their kindred super- 
stitions the Reforlners denounced as frauds and Ï1n- 
posture
. They declared the established service of 
the Church to be the practice and worship of a lie. 
They appealed to the Dible a
 an authority which 
Uatholic
 thel1l8elvc
 acknowledged. 'Vith the Bible 
in their hands they pointed froln the idolatrous cerc- 
n10nial to the spiritual truths contained in the 
Gospels and Epistles, and the service ,vhich nUlh 
owed to his J.\Iaker they affirmed to be integrity of 
heart and purity of life and conduct. . 
They insisted on faith as the ground of accept- 
ance, because faith was the spirit out of which accept- 
able obedience rose as the plant rises from the seed, 
because luechanical obedience rising from selfisb 
hope or selfish fear was not obedience at all. But it 
is dangerous to take passionate language, and in cool 
blood construct out of it a positive article of a new 
theology. Even in the lifetime of St, Paul, justifi- 
cation by faith only ,"yas construed into a sanction of 
Antinomianism. It has been the excuse and the 
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apology of modern preachers, ,vho have allo,vod re- 
ligioll to decline from a rule of conduct into a thing 
of emotion and opinions. 
Again, intense piety, when it reflects on the 
Divine nature, perceiyes and feels that it is all-per- 
vading, all-controlling, absolute and incapable of 
change, existing in its immutable essence from 
eternity to eternity. To that which is all-powerful 
there can be no rival or eneIny; hence the conviction 
that all things are and must be predetermined by 
the Divine ,vill. The will which appears to us free 
in man is but apparent only. A will ,vhich is really 
free can exist only in the Being ,vhich is sclf- 
originated. 
N everthelc:s:s, it IS no less plain that there is in 
t.he constitution of thing8 sUIuething good that is to 
be infinitely loved; something also that is evil to be 
infinitely hated-a spirit opposerl to God, ho,vevcr it 
COInCR into being-eternally cut off froln Hiln, a.nd 
the su
iect, therefore, of eternal reprobation. God, 
it lllay be said, has Blade all things for himself, even 
the wick{\d for the dny of ""ruth-hut how or ,,,"hy is 
iHlpossihle to 
ay. 
All these posi tion
 are t-cyerall y true-j usti fiea- 
tion by faith, predestination, ana reprobation-yet 
they are fitting objects of meditation only to the pro- 
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found intensity of devotion in which alone they can 
be harmonised, It is dangerous, it is worse than 
dangerous, to take these high mysteries which require 
us to be lifted out of ourselves before they can be 
even faintly comprehended, to formularise them de- 
liberately into propositions, and in catechisms and 
theological articles thrust them on the conscience 
as sornething ,vhich it is necessary to believe, To 
represent luan as an automaton, sinning by the 
necessity of his nature, and yet as guilty of his sins 
-to represent God as having ordained all things, 
yet as angry ,vith the actions of the puppets ,vhom 
He has IIimself created as they are-is to insist on 
the aceeptanc
 of contradictory asscrtions frOlll ,vhich 
the reason recoils-to Inake Christianity itself in- 
credible by a travesty of Christian truth. 
An error yot lllore misehievous has been the 
Protestant treatment of the Bible, The Canon of 
Scripture was at the Refonnation received by the 
Church as universally truc. No 
erious question had 
been raised about it since the Canon ,vas fixed. No 
internal difficulties bad been discovered in any of its 
parts. Historical criticisln had not yet come into 
existence. But, again, the superstitious and magical 
theory of the Bible had not come into existence either. 
The sacred books contained the reLords of the faith; 
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they ,vere the lively oracles of God, and as such ,vere 
regarded ,vith a special, if undefined, reverence. 
The l{eformers, appealing from the Ohurch to 
the Bible, finding iIi the l
iblc the true nature of 
religion which the Church had obscured, finding 
there utterances so l)rotound and awful as to pierce 
their very hearts, spoke naturally of it as the one 
source of truth, 1'he Bible ,vas to be the religion of 
l)rotestants, From an Infallible Church they ap. 
pealed to the Infallible Book. Yet, as before, it 
proyed dangerous to erect ,yords, which ,vere lllore 
the expressions of erl1otion than of intellectual con- 
viction, into dogmatic statements of fact. Just as 
with the sacralllents-symbolic rites ,yere turned to 
idols, so the inspiration of the Bible was interpreted 
into the mechanical dictation by the Holy Spirit òî 
every word and letter. Pretensions ,vere advanced 
for it, which only once, if ever, it appears to advance 
for ib;elf, and that in a single ambiguous text. The 
Bible contains the literature of a nation who, more 
cloarly than any other nation, were allowed to pe-r- 
ceive their dependence on their Maker and Master in 
Heaven But like llinl of whom it is said that lIe 
incredtioo in \V.iSdOll1 and btature, it is evident that 
the J
ws "were Hot exempt fi.om the conditions under 
which all people have g-fown froni childhood to 
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maturity. They were carried through the usual 
stages of infancy, youth, manhood, and decline. 
Childhood, with it::; innocent piety; youth, with its 
impetuosity; manhood, ,vîth its regal vigour; and 
after,vards, worldliness and luxury. Accompanying 
all the/:)e stages:is a literature, corresponding precisely 
to ,vhat ,ve have experienced in nations growing 
undcr the conlmon conditions, not excluding even the 
scepticism to be found in Ecclesiastes and certain of 
the l'sahns, where it ,vould seem even to a sovereign 
of the chosen people, that there was one event alike 
tG all, to the good and the bad, the wise and the 
foolish; and so far as was visible in the commo!.:. 
current of human things, the hand of God ,vas not 
apparent in them at all. In the ,vhole series of the 
books ,vhich form the Old Testament-historical, 
legislative, lyrical, or prophetic-there is manifest, 
throughout, the peculiarly human element which so 
fits them to be the instructors of humanity. Every 
age, every lllood of n1Ïnd, is represented there with 
its distinguishing features; God, as the apostle says, 
making HÍlnself known to his people, 'at divers 
tilnes and in divers manners.' 
It is to rob the Bible of its instructiveness, it is 
to leave us be,vildered. before a phenomenon too in- 
tricate either for OUl" reason or our imagination, to 
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as...Ullle that in the:se 'divers manners' the lloly 

pirit ,vas using hi
torialls and eYallgelist
, prophets 
and apobtles, as IHere JllttchillCS It is to leave us 
confronted ,,,ith contraùietiuns of wbi
h, on this 
hypothesis, "re can find no tolerable explanution, with 
opposing- statClnents which no skill can reconcile; 
with t.he repudiation in one book of the telnper and 
spirit of another. Yet this is ,vhat. Protestants have 
done, and are doing stilL They insist on the verbal 
correctness of every worel and sentence, They have 
coul1nitted the truths of Christianity to a theory of 
their own creation, and when they find thmnselves in 
difficulties they fall back on sophistry. The six days 
of the creation are definerl precisely by the wTiter 
of the Book of Genesis, The period between even- 
ing and Blorlling could have been meant only for a 
day in the ordinary sense of tho "ord. Science 
pron.'s unallsw
rably that the globe hal3 grown to its 
present condition through an infinite 
eries of ages; 
and l>rotestant theologiall
, entangled with their own 
fancies, haye inlagined that 'day' Jnay signify a 
million, billion, or quint.illion of yeaJ'
, Construing- 
literally the ychml1eut expression of St. })aul, they 
have insisted that death originated in Aclalu'g sin, 
They are confronted with evidence that death has 
reign cd through all creation frmn the earliest period, 
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of which the stratified rocks preserve the record. 
They hesitate, they equivocate, they struggle against 
the light, they do anything save 111ake a frank con- 
fession of their own error. 
Critics again dmnonstrate that 1n01'e than one 
book of the ala 
resta1nent is of later date than tra- 
dition has as
igned t.o it; that glo

es have crept 
into the text; that no ID.iraclc has been wrought to 
preserve the sacred literature fronl the same accidents 
to ,vhiC'h other ancient records have been exposed. 
There was a time when faith ,vas stronger than it is 
now, and good Protestants 'were not afrai(l of truth. 
'Vhy can they not still recognisc that this nal11e of 
Protestant implies that they are soldiers of truth, 
set to fight against fabehood wherever and whenever 
falsehood is detected r 'Vh y can they not see that 
they have theIllselves cau:::;ed the unbelief which is 
listurbing thelll, by having repeated the sin which 

hey denounced in the Catholics three hundred years 
ago, and having overlaid the reality of the Gospel by 
gratuitous assunlptions of their o\vn? 
'Ve have erected dognuls, and made idols of theIne 
rhe idol falls down broken. The man of the ,vorid 
concludes that God Hinlself has been ejected from 
his throne, that religion is folly, and that atheism is 
the only reality. The conscientious and devout, per- 
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plexcd by doubts and thirsting for certainty, take re- 
fuge in the comnnlnion which claiJlls to speak with 
an authority from which there is no appeal. \Veary of 
the hesitating utterances of Evangelical theologians, 
they fail to see that the Church of Rome in unchang- 
ing, not because it is in possession of the truth, but 
because it is impervious to it, The overbearing atti- 
tude of that Ohurch, the insolent assumptions of it, 
overawe their imagination. rThey take it at its own 
estimate of itself, and make theJnseh;r('s over body, 

oul, and intellect, to be its slaves for evenllore. 
These are the two directions in which the minds 
of Inen are now drifting; and in these directions they 
will continue to drift more and more till Protestant 
theologians assume a nobler attitude, tin they prove 
by their fearlessness of truth that they have a real 
belief, that they detest equivocation with as much 
heartiness as Latimer or Calvin detested it; and are 
not afraid, because a passing cloud intercepts the rays, 
1 hat the sun has therefore dropped out of the sky. 


SEOTIO
 VI. 


THE A
GLICAN EPI
COPAI, CHURCH. 


N OT\VITHSTA:NDIXO some difficulties which em barralS::] 
t.hem, chiefly of their own creating, the Evangelical 
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Ohurches furnish, after all, but an insignificant nUlll- 
bel' of converts to Ronw.uisln compared to another 
reformed communion which aspires to a double 
character, and to be both Evangelical and Catholic. 
It pleased Queen Elizabeth to arrest the spiritual 
revolution in England when it had run but half its 
course, She would not, perhaps she could not, per- 
Jnit what we now mean by religious liberty., She 
instituted a system, and intended it to be co-extensive 
,vith the en1pirc, w'hich ,vonid cOlnprehend as well 
Catholics as Protestants, those who believed in the 
nlagical efficacy of the sacraments and those who 
regarded the sacraments as forms which had a flavour 
of the idolatrous. 
She established a hierarchy, which yet should not 
be a hierarchy; bishops who might be called suc- 
cessors of the apostles, yet at the same time should 
be creations of her own, deriving their authority and 
their very breath and being from the Crown. Shod 
instituted a liturgy and articles of an analogous 
double composition-to Catholics assuming the com- 
plexion of the ante-Nicene Church, to Protestants 
embracing the most vital doctrines of the Calvinistic 
theology. 
Neither the queen nor those who acted with her 
were thÐlnselves under any illusion as to the rea] 
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nature of th
ir work. The queen, in her impatient 
nloods, refused her prelates a higher name than 
Doctors; suspended, Ï1nprisoned, and threatened to 
unfrock thenl. On the other hand, she punished 
iissent as D crime. She insisted on conformity ,vith 

n institution which she had n1ade deliberately in- 
SIncere. She fixed her eyes on the co]nplications 
which lay imlnediately before her. She constructed 
her Church for a pre:sent purpose, with a conscÎo1l8 
understanding of its hollo\vness. rrhe next genera- 
tion might solve it:5 o,vn difficulties; Elizabeth was 
contented if she could Inake her ,vay undethroneù 
through her own, \Vith the artifice ,vhich ,vas en. 
grained in her disposition, she adlnitted ,vhat 
he 
knew to be false into the organisation which \vas to 
control the education of the l
ngli8h race; ancl the 
deadly thing bas remained ,vhere she placed it, bear- 
ing its poison-laden blossoms century after century. 
N c\ cr has history pronounced a sterner couùmuna tioll 
on the experilnent of talnpering with truth, The 
bishops, as they settled into their places, assumed the 
airs and repeated the Cl'ilUeS of the prelates ,vhom 
they succeeded, They constructed a theology to suit 
their position, au(l w}len the genuine part of the 
people saw through it and refused to accept it, they 
persecuted then} till they provoked a revolt which 
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cost a king and an arehbishop their lives, and for 
a tinle overthre\v the \vhole constitution of their 
country. 
The Common\vealth ,vas followed by a reaction 
in which the sallie chain was again imposed. Spiritual 
institutions can be remodelled only at high tempera- 
ture, 'Vhen the metal is cold they can be broken, 
but they cannot be altered. Charles II. believed in 
the Anglican bishops no nlore than Elizabeth be- 
lieved in theln; but he and his friends hated the 
Puritans, and to be revenged on thenl they braced 
together again the dislocated pieces of AnglicanisIn. 
The reaction went so far as to encourage James to 
attclnpt the restoration of genuine Popery. The 
Revolution follo\ycd. The J(irk established itself iu 
Scotland. Popery ,vas proscribed in England and 
Ireland; but the same shadowy Episcopal Church 
n1[tÎntained its form, in these two countries, uninl- 
paired and unmodified. I t was supposed to have 
learned its lesson; to have been made to understand
 
at last, that, spite of its Episcopal consecrations and 
its pretended priesthood, it ,vas a Protestant institu- 
tion and not a Catholic one, The body and appear- 
ance might be Catholic. The voice, \vhen it opened 
its lips to teach, must be Protestant. 
The Revolution had really and truly produced 
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Borne temporary effect of this kind. For a ccntury 
and a half no more Romanising tendencies ,vere hear(l 
of in England; and 
uch life as the Church pO'3sessed 
,vas Calvinist. But the free action of the spirit was 
paralysed by the dead body to which it was attached. 
The emotions of genuine piety were choked in the 
utterance. Religious paralysis still prevailed over 
England, and more fatally over Iroland. N epot- 
ism, Erastianism, and self-indulgence becaJne the 
characteristics of the Anglican clergy; the best of 
them taking refuge in a stoical morality which ,vaS 
powerless except over the educated. It could not 
last. First 'Vesley and "Thitfield rose, blowing into 
Harne the ashes of the Reformers' theology which 
Paradi.se Lost and the Pilgrirn's p'J'ogre.çs had pre- 
vented froln growing entirely cold. Afterwards 
follo,ved the great Evangelical reviyal which spread 
into intellectual society, and, aided by the terrors 
produced by the French Revolution, checked for a 
time the advancing tide of Inaterialislu, 
But Evangelicalisln 'vas luorally timid and intel- 
lectually weak. It did not grapple boldly with th(> 
vices of society, still less with the greed of money- 
making, which was saturating polities with ungodli- 
ness. The reviving earnestnesd of the nineteenth 
century demanded something which it de!'3cribed as 
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deeper and truer than had satisfied the preceding 
generation. rrhe insincerity of Elizabeth and her 
advisers had yet to bear its last and deadliest fruits. 
Forty years ago a knot of Oxford students, looking 
into the Constitution of the Church of England, dis- 
covered principles which, as they ilnagined, had only 
to be acted on to restore religion to the throne of the 
empire. "'\Vith no historical insight into the causes 
which had left these peculiar îorms in the stratifica- 
tion of the Church like fossils of an earlier age, they 
conceived that the secret of the Church's strengtll 
lay in the priesthood and the sacraments; and that 
the neglect of thenl was the explanation of its weak- 
ness. The Church of England so renovated would 
rise, they thought, like Achilles from his tent: clad 
in celestial armour, it ,vould put to flight the armies 
of ihfidelity, and bring back in a modern shape, 
adapted to modern needs, the era of Ilildebrand and 
Becket. They and only they stood on ground from 
which they could successfully encounter atheism. 
They and they only, as tracing their lineage through 
imposition of hands to the apostles, could meet and 
vanquish the pretensions of Rome. 
Singular imagination! The battle which ensued 
is not yet over, but the issue of it has long ceased to 
be uncertain. Of the conflict with materialism, these 
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gentlemen made less than the Evangelicals had made. 
l\[aterialislll is s\veeping over the intpllect of the age 
like a spring tide, continually on the rise. They did 
not conquer Ronle. The ablest of thmn, after all 
their passionate denials, ,yere the first to see that if 
their principles were sound, the Refonnation had 
been a criule; and that they Inust sue for a(hnission 
into the bosoln of their true Inot11or, rrhey sub- 
ll1ittpd; they ,vere receiyod; they and the nlany who 
have followed them have beon the most energetic 
knights of the holy ,val'; they have been the nlost 
accomplished libellers of the institution in which they 
\vere born, The .L'\.nglican regi,nont, w.hich pretended 
to be the most effective against tho ,enerny in the 
whole Protestant army, is precisely the OTIe which haq 
furnished and still furnishes to that enemy the most 
venonlOUS foes of the English Church und the largost 
supply of deserters. 
'Vhat the
c gcntlenlen have really accomplished 
is the destruction of the Evangelical party in the 
Established Church, "T}tile the most vigorous of 
the l\nglo-Catholics have gone over to the Papacy, 
the rest ha ye infected almost the entire body of the 
Episcopal clC'rgy \vith principles ,vhich seem to aà(l 
to their personal consequence. The youngest curate 
affects the airs of a priest. lIe revivcs a counterfeit 
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of the sacrmnental systenl in which he pretends to 
ha ve a pa
si()nate belief. lIe decorates his altar after 
the ltolllan pattern; he invites the ladies of his con- 
gregation to confes
 to hinl and \vhispers his absolu- 
tions; and having led theln a \Va y from their old 
llioorings, and filled them with aspirations which he 
is unable to gratify, he passes them on in ever- 
gathering llunlbers to the hands of the genuine Ro- 
nIan, ,,,ho ,vaits to receive them. 
The Episcopal Church of England, with its col- 
lateral branches in this and other countries, no longer 
lends strengt.h to the cause of Protest.antism. It is 
the enemy's chief depot and recruiting-ground. The 
ascendency which it enjoys through its connection 
,vith the State; the exclusive possession of the old 
cathedrals and parish churches; the tradition that 
hangs about it that dissent is vulgar, and that to be 
an Anglican, if not a l\tpist, is essential to being 
a gentleInan, are weapons in its hands which it uses 
with fatal ingenuity. The Dissenters themselves are 
not proof against the baneful infl. uence which is ex- 
tending even into their o,vn borders. To those ,vho 
have eyes to see, there is no more instructive syrnpt0111 
of the age than the tendency of Presbyterian, Inde- 
pendent, and even Unitarian clergy to assume a 
sacerdctal dress and appearance. Their fathers in. 
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sisted that bet,veen laymen and ministers there ,vas 
no difference but in name, u,ud they carried their pro
 
test into the outward costume. The modern 111Ïnis- 
tel'S form them:selves into a caste, 'l'hey display their 
profession in the collars of their coats; ,vhether they are 
I{,oman or Genevan can be learned onl J' on particular 
inquiry. Their fathers ejected from their chapels 
the meretricious ornaments so dear to seuLÏIuclltal 
devotionalisnl. The bare walls seomed to 
my, in 
their stern simplicity, that no lies should be spoken 
or acted ,vithin thmn, Ko,veach chapel must have 
its delicately-moulded arches, its painted windows, 
its elaborate n1usic. The exterior of an Independent 
meeting-house is no longer a symbol of the doctrine 
which is still preached from its pulpits. "r e enter, 
and we are still uncertain ,,'here we are, till \ve study 
the construction of the East End-and evcn the still 
blank East End suggests in its forIn the idea of the 
not distant altar and sacrificing priest. 


SECTIO
 VII. 


FRANC"E.- I.OUIS NAPOLEON. 


OF all countries in both hemispheres, France is the 
peculiar boast of the Roman Catholic reactionaries, 
}4"rance, the eldest child of the Church, has returned, 
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after her revolutionary orgies, to the feet of her true 
mother. }'rance is once more the chosen Knight of 
the Cross. The unbeliever and the heretic are invited 
to beud with a\ve and aduliration before the majestic 
and confounding spectacle. The overwhelming dis- 
asters ,vhich have oycrtaken her are really but the 
ßlost decisive indications of the favour with which she 
is regarded by Providence. She is suffering, but she 

uffers in mercy to expiate the sins of her fathers, She 
suffers as a discipline to purify and reinvigorate her for 
the magnificent ,york ,vhich she is yet to achieve. 
Let us look a little closer at this phenomenon. In 
the sixteenth century, France, like other countries, 
,vas stirred to its heart by the l
eformation. The 
noblest part of her lllade a splendid effort; but the 
baser elements proved too strong to be overthrown. 
The Huguenots "'ere destroyed by war and massacre; 
the offer of salvation having been once rejected was 
not repeated, and light, when it came again, came in 
the form of lightning, the guillotine, and the Reign 
of Terror. The fatal ,vork ,vas not accomplished at 
once. Henry of Navarre, ,vhen hp conformed to the 
Church of Rome, confessed in doing so that he had 
no religion at alL Yet he retained so much of his 
early training that he continued tolerant, and neither 
practised nor permitted persecution 
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EVün under Richelieu, Francü supported Protest- 
ant Germany against RUIne and Austria, and the 
Gallican liberties remained an eyidellce that she was 
not yet wholly cnslaved, .But the Gallican liberties 
died a"
ay. France became in the last century as 
subn1Îssiyely orthodox, and as debased in becoming 
so, as the most deyoted Romallist could desire. The 
debaucbery of her prelates ,vas an astonishment even 
in the most profligate of European court8, The 
nobles sank into the Blost barbarous tyrants that ever 
preyed on the industry of the poor, and when con- 
science a"
oke at last and founù a voice in 'T oltaire, it 
confounded religion with the counterfeit, which had 
usurped its nUlne and place, and deelared Christianity 
it
elf to be a worn-out fable. The nation whoso 
\veakness and superstition had consented to and 
caused these degradations caught the cry and echo
d 
it, The ItenJlutiun CaIne, K ing:-\, nobles, priests, 
churches, all were overwhehned; and the altar of 
reason, with Bishop Talleyrand for a hierophant, was 
a fitting :,equel of the recall of the Edict of Nantes. 
The Reyolution clear
d the air. ,Yith the :spi 
ritual poison Hung violcntly out, with lies at last 
gibbeted as licð J if there ,\u
 little positive truth, the 
French people recovercd energy and courage. The 
t:;plendid sUecclS
c
uftLe re\
olutionary gencrals showed 
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ho,v strong Inen may become, ho,vever uncelestial the 
light ,vhich is burning in them, when they have the 
spirit to rise in revolt against palpable imposture. 
Napoleon came, compounded of the hero and the 
quack. He turned France into an enlpire. He con- 
sidered hirnself a second Charlemagne. lIe 'vas to 
be liege lord of Europe, and other princes were to 
reign as his vassals. The Church was willing to be- 
conle the handmaid of his ambition; and, too ignoble 
to understand that tho strcngth of nations lies in 
their representing sonle kind of truth, Napoleon made 
his concordat with the Pope. He re-established the 
Catholic religion in a humiliated form. An army of 
priests in the churches was to supplement his arll1Y 
in the field, and equally to look to hÍln for its orders. 
, Is it not splendid?' he said to one of his marshals 
when the first lIigh 11ass ,vas again celebrated in 
Notre Dame. ' Very splendid! ' growled the lnarshal 
turning away in scorn. 'It needs only the half mil- 
lion men to be here ,vho have lost their lives to get 
rid of all that to make it perfect.' 
Irrlposture and vanity ran their course hand in 
hand till the great ilnage with its foet of clay ,vas at 
last prostrated. The Bourbons caIne back, and the 
Church, on the fall of Napoleon, recovered still lnore 
of its lost power. Again a revolution. I.Jouis 
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})hilippe followed, and the Liberals regained their 
feet; but no Rign appeared in them of l'evivinO' P iety 

 . 
after a Puritan or I-Iuguenot type. A literature ro
e, 
on the contrary, of which Balzac, Eugene Sue, and 
1\Iadame Sand 'vere the chief priests and priestesses 
-a literature so debasing, so yile, so detestable, 
o 
con1pletely saturatocl \vith intellectual and spiritual 
unlnanliness, that 'Candide' and 'La Pucelle' are 
wholesome reading in cOlnparison. 
The soul-poi
oning Was accompanied remarkably 
\vith material progress, and the result sho\vs how 
much this much-vaunted luaterial progress is worth 
,vhen it lneans only that great employers of labour 
are to pile up fortunes and live in splendour on the 
appropriation of the "
ages of the artisan. ..After 
eighteen years there ,vas a revolution once luore; and 
this time there was to be no mistake. The millen- 
nium was to COlne in earnest, I,
lbour was to have 
its rights; all men ,vore to have their fair share in 
t.he profits of their toil, each according to his 
desert. One thing only "
a
 ,vanting-an indispens- 
able thing, yet the abs(\Ilce of ,vhich occurred to no 
one-that before a n1Ïllenniuln could COIne there nlust 
be a renc\val of what used to be called a fear of 
God. 
A year ensued of Inurderou-.; battles in the strcet
, 
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and the hero of the ne,v period then came forward 
upon the stage. l\.nother Napoleon-nephew, so 
called, of the great uncle, but with no bet.ter title 
than his 1110ther's "
ord to the name which ho bore- 
n, lnan who had twice attempted to make a civil ,val' 
in France in his own interest, had twice escaped the 
scaffold to which a healthier age would have assigned 
hinl with the general approbation of TI1ankind, crawled 
into the Presidency of the Republic under the shelter 
of his name. By perjury hvice repeated, and the 
lllurder of some thousands of innocent people, he 
opened himsBlf a way to the Imperial throne. He 
imposed on the peasantry. lIe debauched the army. 
lIe took to his heart on one side the commercial 
swindlers of the Bourse to manage his finances for 
him, lIe flung himself, on the other, upon the Pope 
and the Oatholic Church; and the Pope au(l the 
Catholic Church received their ne"r champion ,vith 
characteristic benedictions, The Tuileries and the 
EI ysée beca1lle the scenes of the most boundless self- 
indulgence, tincturecl ,vith the rose-pink of senti- 
nlental piety. Elegant abbés hung about the cabinet 
of the empress or the boudoirs of the ladies-in-,vait- 
ing, like fashionable doctors round tho conches of the 
1nalades i'lnaginall'es. And thus set in under the 
patronage of the Rnlpress Eugénic th
 WOlHlerf111 
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Cat holic reaction ,vhich we are to recognlsc as so 
Ina.llifestl y divine. 
French society, after its course of Balzac and 

ladalne Sand, sighed for a less dangerous diet. Too 
enervated for wholesonle food, the Parisians found 
,vhat they needed in the emotional pseudo-piety in 
,vhich they could indulge in the intervals of their 
VIces, A religious literature sprung up in the same 
key as the literature of adultery. 'rho luoùcrn 
Catholic Sentilnental Novel is the growth of the 
same hotbed \vhich produced 'Indiana' and the 
'Scèl1es de la 'Tie Privée,' being, perhaps, however, 
one degree more detesta b1e Froln the sacred names 
and dssociations ,vhich are Blade to 
how thelnselves 
in that poison-loaded atnlusphere. The Clllperor cor- 
rupted the honour of the arlny. The fathers con- 
fessors corrupted the ::,ouls of the educatt'd classes, 
The people, being kept in order, as it was called, by 
de
potisln, throve and lnade Inoney, raising a harvest, 
however to be ()'uthered by others Truth honol}r 
, ö "' ' , , 
patriotisJn, I1uudincss, every virtue which ennoble
 
hUlJ1allity, withered at thp root; ".hilc the Church 
prospered upon a Sy:stCIll of wholesale lying ,vhi('h 
revived the w'orst inlpostnrC's of tho 1fidr1lp .Ages, 
The disorder:-; of France appeared 
pecially to req uirc 
the interposition of the Virgin )Iary, rrhe 'Virgin, 
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therefore) as a Deft ex 'JnaclânlÎ, has been ready any 
1l10Illent for the last twenty years to put her hand to 
the work. Eleven years ago, in a tour in the South, 
I saw a partr of Sisters passing through the streot. 
I inquired ,vho they were. I ,vas told tbat shortly 
before the Virgin had appeared to a neighbouring 
curt
, and had directed him to announce as her plea- 
suro that money 1llust be subscribed, and a con \rent 
built on a. spot which 
he llalned. The curé deli \'el't
d 
his lTIOSsage in his chapel. The Il10ney caIne in, the 
ground was given, the house ,vas built and filled. 
Again, Our Lady came, expressed herself pleased, 
but required now another and a larger house. This, 
too, 'was erected by the same means._ and ,vas thriving 
vigorously \vhen I last heard of it. 
The story of Our Lady of Salette is notorious to 
all the ,vorld. T,vo children declared that the Vir- 
gin had shown herself to thorn on the mountain-side. 
Their tale was examined into by competent persons, 
and was declared to be idle nonsense. The Pope and 
bishops thought differently, and the pious mind of 
France listened to the Church. A magnificent shrine 
rose on the scene of the marvellous vision, and de- 
vout countesses and effeluinate counts streaUl from all 
quarters thither, to contribute their offerings and pay 
their humble adorations. 
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.And ,vhat was the result of all this? The Catholic 
Church ,vas agitated at the reconstruction of the 
l1-erman Empire under a Protestant dynasty; and 
the emperor was tempted to strike a blo\v at it before 
it had consolidated itself. N ever has the world seon 
a retribution so instant and so treillendons, The 
'
Ian of Decenlber' was hurled fronl his throne, after 
co\'ering hÏInself ,vith infanlY, Had one glimmer of 
Inanhood survived in hitn, he would have ridden 
among the grapeshot at Sedan, and have died though 
he could not live ,vith honour. He preferred inglo- 
rious decrepitude in the luxury of an English coun- 
try-house. The 1l1lperial generals behaved like fools 
or traitors, and clouded the glory of their co un try by 
undergoing the lllost shameful defeat \vhich evcr be- 
fell a :European arlny. The Pope, the chief ofiender, 
forfeited his tmnporal sovereignty. The dreaded 
Itali
Hl kingdolIl became a complete and an estab- 
lish(>cl fact, IIis Jlolinc
s ,vas enclosed ill the '''"ati- 
can, and })l'otestant GennallY was 1nade the central 
stolle of the arch in the Ileworganization of the Con.. 
tinellL 
:Such is tho frui t of thH Uatholic rovi val of France. 
1'hi
 is what we are eallC'd OIl to admire. "Vho,' to 
use tho words of John ](nox, 'who that has a spunk 
of godliue8s in his heart..' can fail rather to t>ee in 
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this great overthro\v the Divine retribution upon un- 
veracity? God is neither dead nor sleeping. No\vas 
ever the ....-t venger is on the \vatch. 


SECTION VIII. 


GERMANY. 


As the present state of France is the Ineasure of the 
value of the Catholic revival, so Northern Germany, 
spiritually, socially, and politically, is the measure of 
the power of consistent ProtestanisIn. . Germany was 
the cradle of the Reformation, In Gerrnany it moves 
forward t.o its manhood; and there, and not else\vhere, 
will be found the intellectual solution of the specula- 
tive perplexities which are now dividing and bewil- 
dering us, The truthfulness, the manliness, and 
simplicity which characterise so specially the German 
race, \vere incarnated in their highest form in the 
miner's son who headed the original rêvolt. Luther, 
like all very great men, was essentially single-minded. 
He did not attenlpt, like Calvin, to form religion into 
an institute, and shape the system of it into dognlatic 
perfection. 'Vhere he was ignorant, he ackno\vledged 
his ignorance. \Vhat he sa\v clearly to be false, he 
denounced as false and flung away. But he did not 
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far outstrip the insight of the generation to which he 
belonged; and he ,vas its guide because he 'was its 
representat.ive. The mechanical theory of tbe nlass 
,vas hateful to hint, for it ,vas inconsistent ,vith the 
honour due to the Almighty. The mystic virtue of 
the priesthood was incredible to him. He saw priests 
to be liars, impostors, and sensualists, and h
 refused 
to believe that such men as those could be spiritual 
rulers whom God had appointed for mankind. 
But in an age ,vhen magic was universally held 
to be a real power, he sa,v no reason for denying that 
the desire of the believer to unite himself with his 
Saviour lnight work a change in the eucharistic ele- 
1l1cnts, lIe took the ,vords of Christ literally. lIe 
\vould not yenturc to assurue a metaphor without 
positi ve ground. 
lIe translated the Bible; and in translating it he 
created the l1lodcI'n Gel'lnan language as an illstl'U- 
n1ent of literature. lIe iInpregnated the Ininds of 
the Gcnnall people with light, and life, and piety, 
and reverence. lIe ,vas a man of genius in the noblcst 
sense, and looked into nature with the eyes of a Jllan 
who ,vas at once a Lclievcr in God, and a poet, and a 
philosopher. I..Iuthcr ,vas the root in \vhich the in- 
tellect of the modern Genuans took its rise. In the 
suirit of I.Juther their mental develuPlnent has gone 
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forward ever since. The seed changes its forJn whùn 
it develops leaves and flowers. But the leaves and 
tlo,vers are in the seed, and the thoughts of the Ger- 
many of to-day lay in germs in the great refonner, 
Thus Luther has re1nained through later history the 
idol of the nation WhOl11 he saveù, The disputes be- 
tween religion and science, so baneful in their effects 
elsewhere, have rit5cn into differences there, but never 
into quarrels. There has been no passionate repudi- 
ation of I..Juther, as Cranmer and LatiIner have been 
repudiated by English I.Jiberals and IIigh ChurchInen. 
Luther's menlorv is enshrined in the German heart, 
01 
and his hymn is the battle-song with ,vhich the Ger- 
lllan legions still advance to victory. 
Luther belieyed in truth with all his soul. lIe 
understood, as fe,v others haye understood, that truth 
will make us free-truth and nothing else. There 
was no patching up in Luther's 'worklllanship of in- 
stitutions and doctrines which ,yore felt to be false for 
personal con venience ; no politic handling of exploded 
lies to make the functions of the State .work easily. 
Therefore, being true to himself, he has been held in 
honour by all who have loved truth as he loved it, 
though they may have travelled far beyond the 
boundaries which, in Luther's day, were held to cir- 
cumscribe the sCOl1C of human vision or speculation. 
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As Luther studied always how to sift the false frmn 
the true, so those who have come after him haye 
Ïtnitated the noble example. Other l'rotestant bodies 
have clung to the letter of the Bible; have made it 
into an idol; have considered that they discharged a 
religious duty ,vhen each day they speIt mechanically 
through a chapter of it. The Germans have set 
th ml1 selves, with all their might, to understand the 
Bible, and to learn all that can be known about it. 
They have laboured, as no other scholars have done, 
to obtain the exact text, They have sifted the evi- 
dence for the date and origin of each book. They 
have searcbed, with 1uicroscopic luinuteness, through 
the huge folios of the Greek and Latin fathers. They 
haye studied the corresponding literature of the East 
aR a key to the lliblicallanguage; frolll the stone and 
picture ,vriting of Egypt and 4\.ssyria, to the philo
o- 
phy born of the intermarriage of Asiatic and Grecian 
thought, The criticisms and essays of Ewald alone 
thre,v more light on the obscure pa8
ages of the Jew- 
ish Hcriptures than all the dissertativns of the 8chol- 
a
tic di\'ines, all the Ul111ulllbcred Comlnentaries which 
have been produced by the industry of English aHd 
...A.Jnerican Protestants from the seventeenth century to 
the present hour. Others have looked into the sacred 
texts for types of, or allusion
 to, their own peculiar 
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doctrines; the Germans have looked rather for the 
meaning that ,vas in the Inind of the writer; and 
in their boldest innovations on popularly received 
opinions, they ha ve shown a more real appreciation 
of the nature and value of the Bible than those who 
have only studied it for confirlnation of theories whicb 
they were already detel'Jnined to believe; who, be- 
ing unfurnished with the rudiments of exact or real 
knowledge, have endeavoured to force conclusions by 
clamour ,vhich they have been unable to justify ,vith 
al'gun1ent. 
There is something touchingly beautiful in the 
passion ,vith ,yhich English and American Protestant 
divines cling to the letter of the Bible. It is an un- 
conscious perception that in this Book, in some form 
or other, lies the solution of the enigma of existence. 
Their fault has been that they have assumed without 
reason that, while the truth is there, anyone ,vho can 
read will find it there; that it is as intelligible to the 
unlearned as the learned, They have seen in the 
nible the meaning which their eyes brought with 
them. They have, I repeat, made the Bible into an 
idol. Their theories, being the ,vork of their own 
minds, mortal like therllsel ves, though dignified by 
the nan1e of eternal verities, recoil on thein, as 
superstitions always recoil, through the natural ex- 
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pa.JJsion of knowledge. The ground r.;lips unde!' th(lir 
feet; religion los

 its grasp, 
Iaterialisln takes 
hold of philosophy; corruption takes hold of politics; 
speculative monor-lllakillg and vulgar ambition', ùf 
the individual souls of the millions. They look on 
bewildered and helple
s, while the Popery, which had 
been lying so long prostrate under the blows of tho 
Refol'lnation, lifts its unsightly limb::) out uf tho grave, 
,valks erect, and flings its shadow over the world onco 
]1101'e. 
Protestant Germany stands ahnost alone, ,vith 
hands and head alike clear. lieI' theology is under- 
going change, Her piety ren1aÍns unshaken, Pro- 
testant she is; Protestant sho Ineans to be. She has 
DO philosophic radicals to hold out their hand::) to 
J esuitisnl. Consistent in practice and in theory, she 
has gone on from stren gth to strength, The first to 
do justice to the peasantry, and to solve the problcln 
of the division of the land ,vithout dissolving th!) 
national organisa.tion, Prussia has found an answer 
to the hardest political riddles; while nations who 
ftlncied thcn1scl yes far abead of her in the freed010 of 
their institutions are looking at her no,y with dislnay 
and perplexity. By the mere ,voight of superior 
worth, the Protestant States have established their 
ascendency over Catholic .A,ustria and Bavaria, and 
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compel them, whether they will or not, to turn their 
faces from darkness to light. North German litera- 
ture has penetrated wherever the language is spoken. 
The educated Austrian feels the spell of Goethe and 
Schiller; Kant and Herder, Schleiermacher and Ewald, 
are too strong for Jesuit casuistry, Gernlan religion 
may be summed up in the word which is at once 
the foundation and the superstructure of all religion 
-Duty ! No people any,vhere, or at any time, have 
understood better the D1eaning of duty; and to say 
that is to say all. Duty Ineans justice, fidelity, man- 
liness, loyalty, patriotism; truth in the heart and 
truth in the tongue, The faith which Luther hirnself 
,vould have described as the faith that saved, is faith 
that beyond all things and always truth is the most 
preciou:s ')f possessions, and truthfulness the Inost 
precious of qualities; that ,vhere truth calls, whatever 
the consequence, a brave nlan is bound to follow. 
This is real Protestantism, Knowledge grows; 
belief expands; the facts of one age are seen by the 
next to ha vo been no facts, but creatures of inw,gina- 
t ion, The sincere Protestant accepts the new revela- 
tion; he piously abandons what God has tauglìt him 
to recognise as error, and he gathers strength by his 
fidelity. The insincere Protestant, forgetting the 
nleanlng of the :qames under which he was enlisted 
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in the war against falsehood, closes his eyes, and 
clings to his forn1ulas. Therefore, like St, Peter 
failing through ,vant of faith, he finds the ground 
turn to water under his feet. His lllortal eye grows 
dull. His tongue learn::; to equi ,"'ocate, FroTn his 
pulpit, w'eek by ,vcek, he deliyers 111echanically the 
husk of his message. The seed falls out on ground 
whieh pacll day is strewn more thick ,vith atones; 
,,,,hile the ,vorld on one side, and Popery on the 
other, are di'Tiding the practical control over life and 
conduct. 
X orth GerInany, Inanful in ,vord anel deed, sus 
tains the fight against both the enmnies, ana carries 
the old flag to victory. A fe, v years ago another 
thirty years' war \vas feared for GCl'lnany. A single 
campaign sufficed to bring Austria on her knees. 
Protestantisrn, as expressed in the leadership of 
Prussia, assuulecl the direction of the German Con- 
feàeration; and, while occupied with her internal 
organisation, Prussia found herself assailed with the 
mo
t ,.indicti ve detern1Íuation by France, FuriouH 
at the defeat of ..Au
tria, hating anù dreading the 
supremacy of a Protestant power, the .J psuits had 
driven France into the field to destroy it. In!-'tead 
of breaking down Germany, France was herself 
6hatterúd as a wave Rhatt
rs it
elf against a rock; 
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and the greatest of modern crimes ,vas punished ,vith 
the most tremendous retribution. 
The s\vord failing thenl, the ROlnan ecclesiastics 
betake thenlselves to other \veapons. They intrigue; 
they refuse obedience to the law. They cover disaf- 
fection behind pleas of conscience, and appeal for 
sympathy to }nankind in the name of religious liberty, 
The German Governnlent, as little nloved by clamour 
as by force, replies steadily that every German sub- 
ject, Catholic or Protestant, shall submit to the hnv; 
while free England and free ..A.1nerica, divided into 
parties which covet alike the support of the Catholic 
vote, and having lost the power of distinguishing be- 
tween realities and forrnulas, affect to think that the 
Jesuits are an innocent and an injured body, and 
clamour against Prince Bisluarck's tyranny. Surely 
we are an enlightened generation. 


SEOTION IX. 


FOR)I
 OF 
IORAL DISORDER GF.
ERATED IN MODERN 
SOCIETY, 


I
 the absence of the more spiritual interests which 
in other ages ha v"e occupied the intellect of liberal 

oInn10n'YealthsJ the pursuit of wcn1th has in our 
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modern world for nlany years become more and 
nloro absorbing, 'V 0 still hear at school of the ....l1o.i 
sacra jlanes, the scelerala iJl8((uia, or the fable of 
ridas, 
'Ve listen in church '\vith formal assent when the 
love of Inoney is denounced as the root of all evil. 
But we hold practically that this language has 
ceased to be applicable to the conditions of Illodern 
society. Energetic Inen are ilInbitious and desire to 
excel. The only road by ,vhich they can now rise 
to pre-eminence lies in the accumulation of riches. 
Success is measured even in literature and art by the 
money which can be made out of them. 
Social and political complications lie visibly ahead, 
though yet perhaps at some distance, resulting fronI 
this tendency, which may bring home to us the truth 
of an experience '\vhich, ,ve have flattered ourselves, 
cannot be ours. The principles are understood on 
which money can be gathered together. The prin- 
ciples are yet to be found on which Inoner can b<.' 
justly distributed. 1Vealth of all kinds represents 
labour. It is produced by the labour of sOlnobody. 
If one man secures too large a ::;hare of it, another 
has to be content with too sIllall a share; ancI when 
the large shares fall to Inen ,vho do not ,york and 
the small shares to those who do, thore arise dis(
on- 
tent, clmnour, ancl1l1utillY. 
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Hereafter, possibly or certainly, the dissatisfac- 
tion "rill assume a practical form. For the present, 
the n10ral restraints are still felt 'which are inherited 
frmn other tirnes, In Anlerica the unoccupied lands 
foro1 a safety-valve. In the old "vorld, emigration 
answers an analogous end, And unless some 'idea' 
arises in the masses \vhich nlay become the article of 
a creed, generations may pass before the problenl 
will become dangerous, l\Ieanwhile, the actual con- 
ditions, as they no,v exist, and will probably long 
C'ontinue to exist, are producing an evil of another 
kinrl which attracts less attention than it deserves, 
The natural and healthy condition of man is 
one in which he ,yorks for what he receives, Those 
who contribute nothing to the general stock ought 
to take nothing froI11 it, The acculllulation of 
capital in private hands is creating, in continually 
enlarging numbers, a class of persons who have 
abundant 1110ans to spend on theIuselves, \vhile they 
have nothing to do in return, A man makes a for 
tune, as it is called; he leaves it to his children, who 
find thenlselves to have inherited the services of an 
army of genii, potent as those of Aladdin's laInp, to 
minister to their pleasures, Fools spend their sharo 
on indulgence, Indulgence is usu
lly synonymous 
with vice; and as long as their purses holà out they 
VOL. III. 13 
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do n1i
('hief to cv('ry one who comes near the1n. This 
kino of thing happily does not often last long. The 
money is soon gone, and there is an end of it. But 
the majority have sense enough to avoid ruining 
thmHsphres by extravagnncp, They live on their in- 
come
, Indies especially, and, having their time to 
theTnselvcR, and being spared the necessity of exer- 
tion, are considered as except.ionally happy - yet 
happy they cannot be, Satisfaction of Inind is allot- 
ted by Providence only to industry; and not being 
obliged to be industrious, they lose the capacity for 
it. EnjoYlnent.s pall on them. Having allo,ved the 
lwriod of liff' to p:1SS Hnu:;;prl when occupations can 
be successfully learnt, they are unable to take their 
place'-! afterward on the beaten roads of life, They 
stray into fancy employments; they become dabblers 
in politic
, dabblers in art, dabblers in literature and 
Sl'lence. Nothing succeeds ,vith theJn sufficiently to 
put them on good ternlS ,vith thernselvcs; and then 
Inf>U and women alike, and particularly the better 
sort of theIn, being without ,vholesome ,york, and 
craving for something which will satisfy the dmllands 
,vhich thpir minds are making on them, they fly to 
the opiates and anodynes of the quack doctors of the 
spiritual world. 
I know not how it may be in America, but in 
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England and France there are multitudes of half
 
educated persons, possessing, to their misfortune, 
sufficient means to subsist on without working, who 
thus lapso into the condition \vhich I describe, Tboy 
form a class which tends to exist of necessity as long 
as the present relation bet\veen capital and laboUJ' 
survives; and among them, as from a compost, arise 
the poisonous spiritual exhalations of which so many 
round us are sickening. These are the persons who, 
having nothing better to ,vhich to put their hands, 
take to mesmerism and consulting the dead through 
rapping tables, ""VhC'n lllÐSHH?rislll palls on theIn, 
they turn to Romanism, which is its intellectual 
counterpart, but veiled ,vith a show of piety and a 
se"mblance of decency. 
In the past generation there was an att6111pt f 0 
make Evangelicalism serve the purpose. The reso- 
lution of religion into emotion, the negation of the 
value o
 work, the contemplation of the scheme of 
salvation, with a certain quantity of devotional 
reading, partially supplied the craving of the empty 
ancl hungry soul. But the Evangelical creed is too 
near the truth to serve as an anodyne for mental 
disease. In its robuster forms, it is the spur of 
energy and the companion of industry. The effort 
to transnlutf' Prot
st.antisnl into feeling und 8(1nt.j01ent 
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has happily been a decisive failure, and the spoilt and 
indolent children of tho lunvholesome side of civili
a- 
tion find an element infinitely more agreeable to them 
in the incense-laden atmosphere and the languid Ii t
- 
nies of the Catholic chapels, In England certainly, 
perhaps elsO'\vhere, thousands of ardent souls ",-ithout 
the resource of employment, and feeding upon thCIU- 
selves, have turned from the unsatisfying pietisnl of 
IIannah 1\10re and "Vilberforce to the system which 
is so happily organisecl to meet their own necessities, 
They "rant occupation. It is thrust into their 
hand, The priest presents t.hem \vith a round of 
duties ,,"hich will keep every seglnent of the day 
PJnploycd. Attendance at nlass and yespers, reading 
the bours at the fitting intervals, special acts of 
penance or 8peC'ial son1ethings on ,vhich the Jnincl 
can dwell, The confe

or attends like a physician to 
the fipirit's di
orders, listens \vith con
oling synlpathy 
to the tale of disquipt, and is rpady with hÜ
 hC111lo('k 
juice \vhcn tho pain òeconlcs inten
e, T s there a 
cOJnplaint that God wi]] not let ] [illlself be HeeD? 
] [e is pre
ent eternally on the Catholic altars, anlÌdst 
the enchanted light ,vhich steab through painted 
windows and the celestial music which imitates the 
choirs of the archangels. In the bedroom or closet 
at home, the Virgin gazes lovingly froln tbe ,vall
 ; 
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a crucifix stands concealed behind folding-doors, to 
be looked on only in the rnost elevated or exquisite 
moments. Nature, the sovereign physician, bids us 
let our ,vounds alone, live healthily, do right, and 
leave the rest to her. The confessor under
tallds the 
value of the open sore. lIe knO\V8 that a soul ,vhell 
cured of its pain will no longer need his aid, and in- 
sists on a continued repetition of a turturing self- 
examination which \villlnake recovery impossible, 
Thus the life is filled up. The victims of delusion 
lavish the money 'which they ought never to have 
possessed on the systern in which they are absorbed; 
and chapels rise and cathedral
, and they dream that 
they are doing service to God. 
The money at least is a reality, and rebuilds the 
fallen shrines of the old imposture. The labour of 
some poor industrious man, in some far part of the 
\vorld, stolen froIn hiln by a cunning capitalist, is 
applied to a pl1rpo
e ,vhich the true o,vner ,vould 
havo probably despised and abhorred; but, rightly 
or "
rongly, the purpose of the hierarchy is served, 
and the proud structures rise, ,vhich, in turn, enchant 
the Ï1naginations of the stupid nlultitude. 
So long as the existing organisation of human 
society continues, so long the class out of ,vhich re- 
cruits are furnished to tho various arrnies of folly and 
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falsehood willluultiply. Nature "rill provide a remedy 
in tirne; but nature, ,vhen she interferes, more often 
destroys the patient than cures the evil from "rhich he 
suffers, Natural remedies, if ,ve wait for them, Come 
in the shape of socialisrn, communism, and revolution- 
ary outbreaks. 
Let the Protestant lllinisters look to it. They are 
at present the sole sur,"iving represent.atives of true 
religion ill the ,vorId, and they have allowed their 
lights to burn terribly dimly. Religion is the whole- 
some ordering of human life; the guide to furnish us 
with our daily duties ill the round of common occu- 
pation; the la1llp to light us along our road and to 
sho,v us ,vhere to place our steps. If instead. of using 
the light to see our way with in the darkness, ,ve 
gaze into the light itself, the eye turned inward will 
see at Inost uuly the st.ructure of its own spiritual re- 
tina; while the owner of the eye will plunge headlong 
into the nearest ditch, or ,vauder off the path into the 
wilderness. 


SECrl'ION X, 


MODER
 LITERATüRE AND MODERN EDUCATION. 


To expressions of alarm at the progress of Ronlanisln 
it is gencrally answered that society is sufficiently 
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secured by the modern sY8tenl of education. I am 
unable to agree in that opinion, I do not believe 
that what we at present mean by education is a 
guarantee against the Roman or any other supersti- 
tion. From the criticisms ,vhich have appeared ill 
the English and American periodical pl'&ss any tilne 
these twenty years} one would infer that during this 
period there have been at least a dozen novelists ID0re 
humorous than Sterne and more pathetic than Richard- 
son; as many historians and philosophers who were 
eclipsing Gibbon and IIume; as many dramatists 
who, if not yet equal to Shakespeare, ,vere easily 
second to hiln. The writings of these gentlemen 
flourish for the season, and are in the mouths of all 
men. A year or t,vo pass, and, as David says of the 
ungodly, 'I ,vent by, and 10, they were gone; I sought 
them, but they could not be found.' SOine other idol 
has started up as brilliant and equallyephelneral, 
and the fickle "rorld has left the old favourites for 
the ne,v. The nineteenth century (or that second 
half of it in which our lot is at present cast) is 
posses
ed with an idea that it eclipses all the ages 
which have preceded it. Every goose that it pro- 
duces must be a swan, relatively if not absolutely. 
Nevertheless fact and nature are inexorable. The 
goose is a goo
e, and not a swan. Even if the illu- 
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sinn lasts for his lite, and cunducts hiul to a. grave in 
vVestIninster _\.bbey, his emptiness finds him out, and 
the pages ,vhich ,vere read with adu1ÏratioIl by one 
generation, the next turns froln \vith wonder at the 
taste that endured theln. The phenomenon is partly 
eXplained by the character of lllodern criticism. In 
criticism there is a bingular in version of the rule 
,vhich holds with ordinary elnplüyulents, Usually 
the practical part of things comes first; the judicial 
afterward. In literature, the aspirant to f
t1ne begins 
upon the Bench, and when he has served his tilDe in 
passing judgrnent on others he descends to the Bar 
to practise on his own account. The ,vorld follows 
the critic, and the critic is still an apprentice in his 
trad0. 
To anyone acquainted ,vith really great works in 
our own or any other language, it has long beeu 
obvious that lllodern books are adapted siulpl}'" to 
Illudern taste, and that prùbablr at no tilne has tho 
aIllUunt of intellect or knowledge requisite for literary 
success been 80 small as at the present hour. Year 
after year the material becornes thinner and weaker. 
Engli:sh popular books are not vicious like the French 
-at least not generally so; but, if possible, they are 
lllore utterly empty. They are con
trllcted on the 
principles of homæopathy, the smallest globule of wit 
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being diluted with unlimited water, Yet they are. 

uch as the age requires; the public stolllach is un- 
equal to stronger diet. 'fhe mass of educated men 
are worked hard at business which exhausts their 
energy, \vhile it Inakes no demand on the higher 
faculties of thought. Something is needed as a re- 
laxation, something \vhich will distract the attentioll, 
and can be read without effort; sOlllething, therefore, 
which will require no exertion, either of intellect or 
imagina tiOll. 
To the general habits of nle11 in these days, the 
scale of popular education is adapted. If ,vo are 
proud of anything, it is our school systenl. vVe look 
back on the education of preceding centuries with 
mingled pride and shame: pride that ,ye have left 
those wretched ,vays so far behind us; shame tbat 
wo descend froin ancestors so blind and negligent as 
to have been contented with so Iniserable a makeshift. 
In those centuries it is true that boys and girls 
learnt but little; and they learnt in a fashion very 
unlike ours. Those of them who were intended for 
Inanual work ,vere as early as possible apprenticed 
to their business. They learnt in their religion 
that their duty \vas to do their work well; they 
learnt by practice how to do the particular thing 
which they were set to do. What they were taught, 
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they were taught thoroughly-taught till they were 
become luasters of their éraft. SiInilarly in the 
higher schools and colleges, the intellectual student 
tra yelled over an area liInited in extent, lIe JUUS- 
tercd conlplelely t'NO lallguage
, the Illost perfectly 
organisecl that have been produced by human intel- 
Ii ,renee , and in leal'lliu 0' the lal1 o'u:!o'es he became so 
I:) 0 b;:, 
intinlately aequaillted with the mOISt perfect of ull 
literary works, that they were wrought into the tex- 
ture of his Jnind. I go to a school in New England, 
where the lnodern system is dcy'eloped in its highest 
conlpleteness, 1 see the Inost admirable mechanical 
arl'angC1lients. I find. class-rooms and classc
 where 
boys and girls of all ages, from tlve to twenty, are 
ascending step by step through nn "nu'ieties of know- 
. 
ledge, ..A..llcient langnages and tHodeI'll, science and 
art, history and philosophy, poetry and InatheuH1/tics, 
111usic and drawing-nothing is tnnittcd, nothing is 
unattemvted, and progress is Blade in all. 'rhe t:icllior 
pupils are lifted through political eCOllÙUl) into the 
higher problems of statesmanship; a raoe in a com- 
petitive cx
uninatioll bet,\'een n student of the old 
school and a student of the llew is a race between a. 
tortoi
e and Achilles. 
Yet the experiment has now continueù for a 
gencration or two, and the frwt8 aro le
 a,ppal'eut 
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than they ought to be, A better education should 
have produced more vigorous original thinkers, a 
Inore elevated standard of taste, information more 
exact as well as lllore diffused, and nobler principles 
of action. We find instead an increased readiness to 
turn to anyone of a hundred employments by which 
Inaney can be made: a sharpness of faculty, a belief 
in mechanism as the ruling genius of all things, a 
remarkable adaptability to Inechanical pursuits; but 
along ,vith it not only an absence of real knowledge 
on nine-tenths of the subjects with ,vhich their me- 
Illories have been loaded, but an absence of genuine 
interest in anything not convertible into dollars, 
an impoverishment of literary taste, ,vhile at the 
same time there is a conceit of kno,vledge on all 
subjects, rising fi'om a sluattering acquaintance with 
the surface of thetn, perhaps more Inentally injurious 
than cOInplete and conscious ignorance. People sa 
trained read, and forIn a!ld express their o\vn opinions 
about everything. They are the patron!3 of art, and 
their taste is the standard of excellence. 1'he educa- 
tion acts upon the literature; the literature re-acts 
on the education; and instead of the sinewy thoughts 
of the classic writers, which were strung into the 
minds of the older students, instead of the exact 
knowledge of a few excellent things which made 
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them understand what knowledge was, and enabled 
them to distinguish at a glance the charlatan from 
the true master, ,ve have an infinitely extended 
sciolisrn ,vhich has no accurate acquaintance with 
anything, and is ready at any moment to be the dupe 
of confident iUl:posture. 
..A..11 ranks and all sorts are educated together. 
It is the boast of the United 
tates that all her chil- 
dren are started fairly in the race of life that ever" 
oJ 'J 
boy in a common 
choul know:::; that he Tnay become 
President of the Republic. So it ,vas said a few 
years ago that every French drumuler-boy knew that 
he carried a Inarshal's baton in his knapsack, Yet 
the knowledge does not SeeIll to have produced a yery 
elevating effect in the Fren<.'h arlny. 
'Ve Inay look down as Inuch as we please on our 
grandfathers' ideas; but their notions on this subject 
,yore more rational than ours. 'Ve ought not to set 
before a boy the chance of becoming President of tho 
ltcpublic, or pre
ident of anything; ,ve should teach 
him first to be a good Juau, ancI next to cIo his work, 
whatever it be, as well as it can possibly be dòuc. 
It is better that a boy should learn to make a 
hue 
excellently than to write bad exercises in half a 
dozen languages. The wider we make the area of 
superficial cultivatiou, the more we destroy the power 
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of perceiving what 
ooà cultivation means; the In ore 
,ve are condemning the generations which are to 
succeed to crea ti ve barrenness and intellectual in- 
capacity. Our philosophy and our practice seek un- 
eonsciously the same level. Our creed about our- 
selves and our destiny takes the colour of the objects 
which we pursue ,vi th the most serious earnestness, 
Our men of science are fast satisfying themselves, at 
last, that mankinrl. are highly developed apes. Thp 
theory has been suggested Inany times already. It 
could find no hearing while religion and intellectual 
culture retained their old dominion. The Gospel of 
St. John, the 'Antigone,' or 'Harnlet,' lie external 
altogether to the sphere of the ape's activity. The 
achievements of the nineteenth century, of which it 
boasts as the final efflorescence of the human soul, lie 
a great deal nearer to our ne,vly-recognised kindred, 
The stealu-ship and the raihvay, the electric tele- 
graph and the infinite Inultitude of kindred nut- 
chin eries, may easily enough be evolutions of quali- 
.ties, of ,vhich ,ve perceive the gernls in many creatures 
beside the apes. If these are indeed 0111' last and 
sublimest triumphs; if it is in the direction of these 
that the progress of the race is to continue, then in- 
deed I can be content to look back with proper ten- 
derness on my hairy ancestry. Instead of' a little 
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lower than the angels,' I can bear to look on myself 
as 'a little higher than the apes; J and' Pickwick ' 
shall be as beautiful as the' Tempest,' and Herbert 
Spencer more profound than Aristotle, und the e1ec- 
tric cable of greater value to mankind than the pro- 
phecies of Isaiah or the Republic of Plato. 
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T o a Jllan of middle age whose occupations have 
long confined him to the une"\:hilarating atIno- 
sphere of a library, there is something unspeakably 
delightful in a sea voyage, Increasing years, if 
they bring little else that is agreeable with them, 
bring to some of us imlllunity froln sea-Rickness. 
The regularity of habit on board a ship, the absence 
of dinner parties, the exchange of the table in the clo!'!t;' 
room for the open deck under an awning, and the 
ever-blo\ving breeze which the motion of the vessel 
forbids to sink into a calm, give vigour to the tired 
system, restore the conscious enjoyment of elastic 
health, and even mock us for the filoment with the 
belief that age is an illusion, and that 'the wild 
freshness' of the morning of life has not yet passed 
away for ever. Above our heads is the arch of the 
sky, arouu(l U8 the ocean, rolling free and fresh as it 
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rollecl a lnillion years ago, and our spirits catch a 
contagion from the elements. Our step on the 
boards recovers its buoyancy. 'Ve are rocked to 
rest at night by a gentle movement which soothes us 
into the dreamless sleep of childhood, and we wake 
,vith the certainty that ,ve are beyond the reach of 
the postman. 'Ve are shut off, as in a Catholic re- 
treat, from the worries and anxieties of the world. 
No Tinzcs upon the breakfast-table calls our thoughts 
to the last ne"'s from Paris or St. Petersburg, or 
the vehemently-expressed nothings of last night's de- 
bate in Parlian1cnt. Once, indeed, when I was cross- 
ing the ,...-\,tlantic in a Cunard Steamer, the steward 
entered the saloon \vith a pile of fresh dmup RheC'ts 
under 11 is arm, 'Tras it come to this?' I said to 
Jny
clf, ' lIas Yankee enterprise invaded even the 
ocean, and robbed us even of our ten days' respite 
fronl the leading article and the latest intelligence? ' 
But the steward ,vas but playing pleasantly with the 

pil'itual appetite of the pa
sengerti. lIe had kept 
back half the stock which he had brought with hiJll 
from Liverpool, and had preserved it between moist- 
tened blankets; if the reality ,vas beyond our reach 
,ve might stay our hunger with the imaginary sub- 
stitute. This was the explanation of the mystery; 
the waste of ,vaters was still unconquered, and such 
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of us as prized our brief interval of tranquillity 
were left undisturbed. 
I am speaking at present, however., not of t,he 
stonilY passage across what the .L\.mericans call the 
herring pond, but of the delicious latitudes of the 
trades, where the \vater is sapphire blue, ,vhere soft 
air
 breathe lightly on the surface, and the sharp 
jerk of the angry \vave is never felt; where the fly- 
ing fish spring froln under the bo,vs on either side 
of the ship like linc:s of spreading fmun, \vhcre you 

leep with your door anù windows wide open, a :sheet 
the heaviest covering which you can bear, and the air 
is sweet and balmy as in that far distant land where 
Menelaus dwells because he ,vas the son-in-hnv of 
Zeus: 


"\Vhere never falls or rain, or hail, or snow, 
And ever off the sea the cooling breezes blow, 


l1e1'e ne\vspapers, here letters even from those 
who are nearest to us, are an intrusion into 'the 
session of 
weet silent thought J which has been 
snatched out of the ttunult of our ordinary existence, 
"\Ve enter the world alone, ,ve leave it alone. There 
is always a part of our being into \vhich those who 
are dearer to us far than our own lives are yet un- 
able to enter. The solitary side of our nature de- 
mands leisure for reflection upon suqjects on whicb 
VOL. III. 14 
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the dash and whirl of daily business, 80 long as its 
clouds rise thick about us, forbid the intellect to 
fasten i tse If. 
The mind, nevertheless, cannot steady itself by 
its single strength; \ye require cOlnpaniolls-but 
cOlllpanioll
 ,vhich intrude upon us only when we 
invite th0l11: \ve require books, and the choice is a 
tìCl'lOliS one. Of novels in the cabin libral'Y there is 
always a liberal supply. Pas
engor.s proyitle thC1l1- 

el \"Os with shilling aud 
ixpeIlny cdition::.;, which arc 

tl'eweù about the bouches and the hatchways, and 
Ly thosc whosp future is still a land of hope and un- 
ccrtainty are greedily perused, As we grow old, 
however, the class of novels which we can read with 
interest rapidly diminishes. The love agonies of the 
l
redericks and Dorotheas cease to be absorbing, as 
the pO
.ljibilities' of such exci telnenh:) for oursel ve:s 
have set below our horizon, At the cri:sis of the 
lovers' fortune we incline to the parental view of the 
situation, knowing as we do, by painful experience, 
the realities of tbe weekly bills and the rent da)', 
A novel ,,,hich can amuse us after middle life must 
represen t such sentiments, such actions, and such 
casualties as we encounter after '\"e have cut our ,vi
e 
teeth, and have bccoIne ourselves actors in the practi- 
cal dl'alna of existence. The ta
te for rOlnance is 
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the first to dIsappear. The taste for caricature lat;ts 
longer, but eventually follows. Truth alone perma- 
nently pleases; and works of fiction \vhich claim a 
place in literature must either introduce us to cha- 
racters and situations which ,ve recognise as falniliar, 
and which "Tonid interest us if we foIl in with thcJn 
oursel Yes, or, like the aù ventures of the Knight of 
La l\Iallcha, must play gracefully and humorously 
with the disappointed !)ursuit of those high ideals 
\vhich the noble
t follo\v longm
t, and \vhieh never 
lo
c their fascination for us, even \vhell their ill suc- 
celSs is mOt;t ridiculous. 
But the best company at sea are the ilnlnortal
, 
those on whom the endurance of their works has set 
the seal of excellence; \vhich are read froln age to 
age, from era to era, and prove, by the tenacity of 
their hold, their correspondence ,vith the humanity 
which under all changes rmnains the same, 
Homer, Æschylus, Sophocles, Pindar, Horace, 
Virgil we never weary of, and in our later enjoyment 
of them \ve forgive and even bless the once un- 
pleasant measures by which Greek ancI Latin ,vere 
driven into us so indelibly. Oue or other of thc
e 
had gone along \vith me over many a mile of lanel 
or ocean. vVhen not long ago I ,vas preparing 
for an expedition to South Africa I was considering 
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which of theln should accolupany me on this occasion, 
'when I bethought 111e of the third great Athenian 
tragedian, WhOlIl at college we had been taught to 
despise, _\.t school I had read the statutory four plays 
and forgotten theIn, and had never looked into Euri- 
pides since. Aristophanes had sneered at him- 
deans and tutors disliked his tone, and taught us to 
prefer the lnore austere grandeur of his rivals, 
Deans and tutors \vere probably right. rl'hey knew, 
it is likely, no more of him than ,ve did; but they 
had inherited a l)rejudice; and prejudice on large 
subjects is usually a conclusion formed in earlier 
times by men \vho could give a reason for their con- 
victions. 
Yet it was evident that Aristotle greatlyadn1Íred 
Euripides, The nlost critical audience that ever 
damned or immortalised a poet had given hilll a 
l)lace as a dr
unatist on a level ,vith the greatest 
masters of Athenian sculpture, To Goethe his 
l11erits as an artist appeared of the very highest order. 
I detern1Ïned that this time I ,vouid take Euripides 
with me, and try to ascertain the qualities ,vhich had 
led at once to so lllarked neglect, and to an apprecia- 
tion so mnphatic from judges so ,veIl able to form an 
opinIon, 
On the first contact with a rClllal'kabi.c writer, we 
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often exaggprate his relative Inagnitude. lie is for 
the moment closer to us than others with whom ,ve 
have been long falniliar; and his light eclipses them 
because they arc for the tilue lllore distant, as the 
nloon, the petty satellite of an insignificant planet, 
quenches the brilliancy of the stars. For six weeks 
Euripides becaJne an enchantor for me, and the 
Grecian worlrl ,vas raised froIn the <lead into a moon- 
light vi
ibility, with softest lights, and shadows black 
as Erebus. 
I could soon sYlnpathise with Goethe's admira- 
tion. No great poet whose works have come do,vn 
to us equals Euripides in the handling of Choric 
1\Ietres. The arrangement of the words follo,vs the 
thought as a musical accompaniment; now soft as 
the lowest breathing of an Æolian harp, now rising 
into a scream or leaping into the stately magnificence 
of the suddenly introduced hexameter. In the use 
of language as a musical instrument, Euripides ven- 
tured on liberties which offended the severer taste 
of the older school, but which, for the same reason, 
make his composition of peculiar interest to the 
Jnoc1ern artistic student. 
The method, however, is but the result of a cause, 
the effects of which are broader and deeper. There 
is a peculiar correspondency between the tone and 
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feeling with w"hich the pJays are penetrat.ed, and tho 
thought 01J. analogous subjects of our own age. 
The Greek Inind ripened rapidly in a single cen- 
tury. lletween the cx.pulsi
n of I-lippias and the 
death of Socrates, the Atbenialls passed through a 
seriei of political and spiritual changes which modern 
Europe haK scarcely accomplished in fiye hundred 
years, In the general conception of human life, in 
the nature of the problems with ,vhich men of in- 
tellect 'vere occupied, Euripides is a curious inter- 
preter of t1le elelncnts 'which are now surrounding 
ourselves, 'Ve arc travelling fast on lines pa.rallel to 
those on ,vhich he travelled, and he is probably nea.rer 
to UH to-day than he ,vas to our futhers forty ycarl5 
ago. ,Ve admire the plays of Æschylus as we ad- 
JJlire the Prophecies oî Isaiah, as sornething beyond 
ourselves, sOInething with which we are in iUlperfect 
sympathy, which defies irnitation, and was pos
ible 
only under intellectual conditions ,vhich lie out!o:!ide 
our o,vn experience. ,Vith Euripides, on the other 
hanel, we can scarcely read n. page without pausing to 
Bay, how true, how Rubtle, how' delica.te! without 
experiencing the agreeable fillrpriRe of meeting forms 
of thought and f{'oling- which we hCla iuw,gin(\(l 
p(\cu1iar to onr
ehTeR, (\xpressed in Jangnage of exqui- 

ite ftppropriat(\np
R, 'Ve arp ('
p{'('iany ('OnSCiollH of 
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an Clnotlon of this kincI at tho points where Euripides 
comes in contact \vith the established Greek Theology: 
and we read at these points ,vith deeper attention, 
because we kno\v that a Popular Drarnatist is not 
representing to us his o\vn thoughts alone, but is the 
interpreter of the prevailing sentilnents of his age. 
How far, to use an expression of Father Ne\vrnan, 
the Greek traditional mythology ,vas the subject 01 
'a real belief' among the contml1poraries of Pericles, 
is a question to which, at this tiIne of day, we can 
give no very certain ans\ver. 'Vhat is 'a real belief' ? 
There 'was some belief, for an Athenian assembly 
voted the execution of Socrates for ÏInpiety. The 
sacrifice of a cock to Æsculapius sho\vs that Socrates 
himself considered it decent to follo\v the Cust01llS of 
his country. Sophocles, while he touches rarely on 
mythological details, is profoundly reverent to the 
gods. Pindar, though he was fully aware ho\v deeply 
fable had tinged the accredited theogonies, though he 
admits that it would be sin to credit the stories popu- 
larly received, yet places his hand upon his lips as if 
to say the gods are in heaven and we on earth, there- 
fore let our words be few, Pindar when he sung of 
the birth of Athel1e, Phidias when he carvpd tho 
ivory statue of the virgin goddess for tho Parthonon, 
could neither of them have been distinctly conscious 
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of direct incredulity. Creative genius. is tamed as 
effectively by scepticism as a bird by a broken ,ving ; 
and the tendency of high intellect to bo\y before th(' 
invisible po,vers whicb control the exi
tence of the 
material universe is sufficient generally to resist the 
disposition to quarrel ,vith difficulties in detaiL 
Once only, so far as his ,yorks have come down to us, 
Æschylus breaks into revolt. The Zeus or J oye of the 
'l")rometheus' is the' tyrant' of Grecian politics. The 
supreme ruler of Olympus is represented as a malign- 
ant and cowardly usurper, tranlpling upon right und 
justice, owning no law but his own licentious pas
ions, 
and careful only to keep his subjects in Inisery and de- 
gradat.ion. Pr01netheus, a Titan of the elder generation 
of gods, rctain
 the gentler feelings of the dethroned 
dynasty. In pity for the Inisery of mortals he teaches 
thenl the first rudinlents of the arts, ".hich ,vill lift 
them above t.be level of the beasts, The jealous des- 
pot, to whom the degradation of his creatures ,vas a 
pleasure of which he did not choose to be de:rrived, 
re,vards the enthusiast for hUInanity with an agony 
of endless ages, Prometheus is chained to tbe highest 
peak of Caucasu
, the sport of sun and storm, the 
vulture gnawing at his breast. Yet even then, in 
the midst of his sufferjngs, he defies the denlon ,,,ho 
Juay torture but cannot destroy him. Though ,vrong 
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is for the present triumphant, he holds steady to the 
conviction that right will conquer in the end, that 
there is a power in the universe stronger than J oye, 
and that at least, far off: yet on this side of eternity, 
justice is destined to prevail. 
Ho,v a nation whose religious 
onsitiveness ,vas 
so acute as to sentence Socrates to death could yet 
permit a drama like the' Prornetheus' to be repre- 
sented and applauded on an Athenian stage, is a 
problmll of ,vhich no satisfactory solution has ever 
been offered. Professor Blackie has produced lately 
a theory peculiar to himself, that although Prome- 
theus nlay appear a(hnirable to us, who believe in 
progress and the rights of man, he might have been 
held in less estemu by an audient
e of a more con- 
servatiye temperanlent, and that we must not make 
Æschylus responsible for our own ilnpieties. The 
play was but one of a trilogy of ,yhich the remaining 
p::trts have perished. Professor Bla('kie conceives 
that if the whole had sur vi ved ,ve should have seen 
Zeus vindicated and the Titan penitent upon his 
knees. To this argument t.here is no answer . We can 
but judge the situation with such notions of right and 
wrong as we possess in our present state of moral de- 
velopment. '\Ve may regret that we are so far advanced 
upon the downhill road that we cannot help ourselves. 
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The inversion of moral attributes is, however, to n10- 
derll eyes, complete. Not a single trait is uluitted 
in Prometheus hÎInself of all that to us appears the 
nlo
t disintore
ted goodness. Not a single glimpse is 
allowed to show itself of c10yon foot or claw, while 
every quality which we rnost detest a.nd despi:::se is 
assigned \vitI eq ual care to his oppressor. Every 
feature, ,ve may add, is present which belonged to 
t.he tyrant of Greek tradition, the peculiar abhorrence 
of Republican _\.thens. For ,vhat purpose, save to 
Blake Zeus more hateful, ,vas the ,vandering 10 
brought to the scene of the punishlnent of Prome- 
theus? 10 r ns,vers no purpose of the central play, 
and is connected with it by the loosest of threadH. 
She appears only as the victim of Zeus' lust, and 
abandoned by him to the relentless vengeance of hi:o:; 
no less hateful queen. It is not seriously possible to 
question Æschylus' real intention in this play. But 
it stands alone, ana never afterwarò.s, so far as ,ve 
know, did he resume the defiant t.one. Koble was 
nearer right. than Professor Blackie, when he called 
the' Agalnernnon' the Palinodia of the 'Prometheus.' 
Tn the' AgalllClnnon,' as in aU hi
 renlaining dramas, 
the tone ot 

chylus is thf' tonc of 1>indar-a tone 
of loft.y rlovot.ion which recognises in hunlan existence 
the awful workings of an all-ruling Provirlence, 
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supremely terrible) yet supremely just. Æschylus, 
like Goethe after him, had battled down his rebellious 
thOl1ghts, content \vith giving one expression to theIn, 
and no longer kicked against the pricks. The truth 
,,-hen looked at steadily was not intolerable. It" as 
no part ûf a gifted poet to destroy the faith of his 
fellow-citizens in the reality by tearing in picces the 
traditionary costulne in ,vhich it ,vas popularly pre- 
sented to them. Such an attitude a wise man will 
al ways preserve, :50 long us popular beliefs do more 
good than harm, and retain nloral !ife in thenl. 
But as a living genuine belief is the best of all 
possessions, so a dead putrefying creed is the InoRt 
pernicious; and in the generation which succeeded 
Æschylus Greek theology had arrived at a condition 
when impassioned and genuine minds could no 
longer keep the peace ,,
ith it. The traditionary 
mythology had grown unconsciously out of the 
national intellect, natural phenompna and spiritual 
allegories conlbining and crystallising in supernatural 
narrative. Religion
 \vhich assume a definite shape 
are composed almost invariably of the half-understood 
and corrupted legends of earlier ages, They are pro- 
tected againRt criticism by superstition, and are thuA 
often for long periodR behind rather t.han in advance 
of the moral level of the time. l\IY8tical or strained 
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interpretations prevent tbe miscbief which would 
arise from a literal acceptance of the dogma or tra- 
dition as it stands, and postpone the ultimately in- 
evitable collision behveen reason and the creeds: hut 
nothing can arrest the la,v which condenlns bodies 
,vhich have once been alive to corrupt when they 31'(\ 
dead, and to spread round thenl pernicious and poi- 
sonous vapours, so long as misplaced reverence per- 
sists in blinding itself to their true condition. ...\. 
decaying religion is accompanied always by develop- 
nlents of superstition, absurd or cruel; because wise 
Inen cease to concern themselves \vitb it, and ]nake 
over the whole subject to cowards and fools, knayes 
and enthusiasts. Such a process had actively conl- 
Jnenceù in Greece in the intellectual fernlent \vhich 
followed the Persian war. It continued uninter- 
ruptedly till the completion of the Roman conque
t, 
when Paganism had beconle a medley of licentiou8 
rites and ghastly incredibilities, Mankind could 
t}len bear with it no nl0re, and Christianity aro
e 
over its grave. The five centuries ,,'hile the corrup- 
tion "
a
 going forward witnessed a spiritual con- 
dition so intolerable that Lucretius ,vas driven to 
denounce religion as the blackest cur:-:c which had 
ever affiicted hunlanity. Three hundred years before 
I
uerctius cOInposed tho
e lüemorable lines, the in- 
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cipient poison had evoked a dralnatic protest from the 
latest of the great tragedians of Athens, 
The Bacchic orgies ,vere the grossest of the new 
cereInonies which were bred out of t.he corpse of the 
once pure faith of Greece. Dionysus is rarely men- 
tioned by HOlner. The worship of Dionysus ,vas in- 
troduced into Europe froIll the East, and was at once 
ingrafted upon a Greek stell1, Dionysus himself was 
represented as of Phænico-Grecian parentage, His 
mother was SeInele, the daughter of Cadll1us. She 
had the fate, like so Inany other ladies, of attracting 
the attention of the Father of the Gods, and of be- 
coming ,vi th ch ild by him. He had come to her dis. 
guised, She had never seen the brightness of his 
real presence, aud persisted in a desire to behold it. 
Her rashness destroyed her. She perished, and her 
divine infant, being not yet sufficiently lnatured for 
complete birth, was concealed in his father's thigh 
during the ren1ainder of the period for \V hich he 
ought to have been in his mother's ,vomb. On this 
,vild and extravagant story were grafted the abornin- 
able rites which towards the close of the first period 
of Greece were intruding thernselves into the service 
of the gods. A legend more or less ,vas of small 
consequence, and n1Ìght have passed without remOll- 
strance. It was le:ss easy to sit quiet when drunken- 
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ne8S and lust were being ::sanctified under the name 
of Inysteries. 
The play of the 'Bacchæ' opens with a mono- 
logue frOln Dionysus hÏInself, \vho has appearcd at 
rrhebes, his tnother's city, and demands to be adored 
as a god, rfhe Theban8 have hesitated to l'ecogni
e 
his divinity. lie has therefore turned the \vmuen's 
heads, filled thorn \vith the foulest passions, and sent 
thol11 out into the forest ,vith the queen at their head 
tl'anSfOrlllcrr into worse than beasts. Tho throne of 
Thebes is occnpied by l>elltheus, the ilnpersonation 
of practical good sonse, Ponth<?us hearing that a 
I'5trange youth has appeared, driving ,vomen mad aud 
calling hinu;elf a god, regards hÏ1n either as saIne 
n1Ïschievous Ï1npostor or J. \siatic conjurer-at any 
rate, as an inlIDoral scoundrel whom it is his businesd 
as chief magistrate to arrest a.nd punish. A being 
who shows his power in such fashion could not bo 
({od, nor anything like God, If he ,vas, us he pre- 
tended, the &m of 
CJnele, the probability was that 
SOlnele had beon no better than she should be, and 
had been deservedly burnt up for laying her bastard 
at .zeu:s's feet. lie commanù
 Dionysus tu leave the 
State immediately under pendlty of the gaol and the 
" hip, The aged C'ldmus i
 still living, and the 
prophet Teiresias also, who hab 8upreme 
riritua} 
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authority over the Theban people. These two in 
Tnost approved fashion caution Pentheu8 against a 
hasty resolution. The youth might possibly be an 
impostor, but it was no bad thing to have it believed. 
that a Theban princess had borne a son to Zeus. If 
he was not a god it might be as well to call him so, 
and venture upon a pious fraud. l 
Au Athenian audience could not have missed tho 
irony of such characteristic advice. But })enthcus 
is too l.l}n'ight to listcn. ]10 talks like an intelligent 
IIolllc Secrctary ,vho is detel'lnincd to repress rogues 
and protect public morals. Dionysus is arrested and 
sent to prison, but of course only to triumph. He 
is represcnted like a questionable genius out of the 
'Arabian Nights,' a glorious being of irresistible 
po,ver without moral attributes of any kind. The 
rational Pentheus is mocked, played upon, made 
ridiculous, led through the streets with the Thyrsus 
above his head to be the scorn of the citizens, and 
the comedy concludes in horror. He is persuaded to 
go out into the forest. His lTIother and her attend- 
ant l\íænads mistake him for a wild beast, fly upon 
him, and rend hinllimb from lirnb; and the wretched 
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,voman bringt:) his heLtd in her lap to the palace, 1 (j 
recover froIn her drunken frenzy and find tLat she 
oJ 


has destroyed her SOIl. 
The mysterie:s of the Cyprian Venus corre
polid 
to those of Dionysus, and the 'Bacchæ' has its 
parallel in the 'IIippolytus.' 'rhe' Bacchæ' opens 
with a speech fronl Dionysus; the Prologue of the 
'Ilippolytus' is spoken by Kupris. She too inforrnð 
us that she is a goddess, and that being a goddess 
she chooses to be honoured. l 
Theseus's son, Hippolytus, she tells us, hat:) been 
,van ting in respect for her, and she Ineans to be re- 
venged. Hippolytus, a brilliant beautiful youth, is 
pure in spirit as in body. No sensual mllotion has 
ever clouded for a ll101nellt the unsullied mirror of 
his imagination. .Arten1Ïs is the goddess 'VhOlfi he 
a.dor(js, and the virgin Artemis is of all her sister 
di vinities the Illost odious to the Di Villity of Lust, 
Kupris addre
ses herself to her work in charactcristic 
fashion, She inspires l)ha
dra, IIippolytus's step- 
mother, ,vith an incestuous passion for her SOIl. 
Phædru, who had been a true wife to Theseus till the 
fiend tuuk possession of her, struggles against teluptu- 
tion, abhors herself, prefers death to dishonour, and 
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attem pts self-destruction. A wicked old nurse per- 
suades her that a sin is nothing so long as it is 
undiscovered, and is allowed to go in search of Hip- 
polytus and bring him to her mistress's relief. Hip- 
polytus, in disnlayed surprise, bursts into expressions 
of indignation, ,vhich Phædra overhears; she hangs 
herself in rage and despair, and leaves a letter in- 
forming Theseus that Hippolytus had attempted her 
honour. 
Posidon, Lord of the Sea, had for some previous 
service bestowed on Theseus the privilege of three 
curses. He, the God Posidon, who might be sup- 
posed to know whether the persons whom Theseus 
might name deserved a malediction, yet had under- 
taken ,vithout reserve to execute Theseus's pleasure, 
indifferent to desert or indesert, l'heseus, in blind 
l'age, refusing to listen to the protestations of Hip- 
polytus, discharges one of the three bolts upon his 
Gon Posidon, true to his engagement, conlCS up 
UpOl1 the strand in front of Hippolytns's chariot in 
the form of a hideous monster. The terrified horses 
plunge among the rocks. Hippolytus is thrown out 
and mortally hurt, and Theseus congratulates himself 
on the prompt execution of the divine revenge. 
Too late for any useful purpose, Artemis now ap- 
pears and explains the story to him. Hippolytus 
VOL. ILl. 16 
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whom he had destroyed ,vas innocent. Phædra, 
though in part guilty, had struggled to the best of 
her ability to be an honest ,vomatr, but had been 
driyen luad. 1'he mischief had been caused entirely 
by the 1nachina tions of Kupris. 
he would herself 
ha ve intcrfered, but Zeus, for reasons of his owtt, 
choso to let Kupris haVè her ,yay. JIippolytus is 
brought dying on the stage to expire in his father's 
arnlS; ,,
hile Ârtelnis flies a\vay ,vith a half apology 
that bcing a goddess she may not with propriety be 
present at a death 80ene. 
lIerc, as in the' Bacchæ,' human virtue is oye1'- 
borne, hUlnan tendernc/Ss is rout in pieces, hUlllan lifö 
is tUl'neJ to horror and lllockery by the interfercllce 
of the gods with it" Kupris, a malignant devil that 
chose to be cOluplimented, and resented indifference 
to her ullurclllcnts, cÀtellds her 1'0' enge to those 'who 
had llCYCr offended her, to n1ake it taste the swecter. 
Zeus the father of the O'ods looks on a PI )l'ovin n ' or 
, 0 , 0 
cOllsenting. 
rtclnis is forbidden to assist her uwn 
innocent votary; while Posidon, onc of the three 
lSuprCllle deities of thè !>antheon, ha;:) bound hitllself 
to do the bidding of a blind mortal, and promptly 
fulfils his ,vord, though aware that the curse ,vill 
recoil on the perbon ,vhusc wi8h
s he is gl'atifying. 
Jl1lagil1atioll call 
carccl'y conceive u gl'OUl' of 
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divine beings less deserving human reverence than 
the omnipotent demons ,vho are thus described. The 
scntinlent expressed \vith sad conviction by Herodotus, 
that the character most traceable in the gods ,vas 
jealousy of human happiness, semned to haunt 
Euripides as a drearlful certainty; or else he was 
aiming in these varied illustrations to hold thetn 
up to the incredulous detestation of his country- 
men. 
'1'he same line of thought appears under a differ- 
ent aspect in the' Hercules FUl'ens.' Ilercules, com- 
pelled by tate, though son of Zeus, to obey the orders 
of Eurystheus, descends as the last of his twelve 
labours to Hades to briIig up the dog Cerberus. He 
leaves his \vife, 
Iegara, ,vith his children in the care 
of Creon, king of Thebes, J\Iegara's father, Hercules 
is long abBent. The Theban citizens rise in revolt for 
libert.y, self-governluent, the rights of Ulan, or some 
similar chiluera. Oreon. is killed. The power is 
seized bv L ) TCUS a vulo'ar demao'oO'ue \yho des p ises 
,I , b Ö 0 
Hercules as an overrated coward, supposes that he 
will never return, and threatens his family \vith 
destruction, The Chorus, which, with Æschylus and 
Sophocles, uniformly takes the pious side of things, 
is here less careful of its language, and observes that 
Zeus ItlUst be a most negligent god to beget children 
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and leave them to such strange disasters as he has 
perrnitted to befall llercules, Lycus persists in his 
e,?il purpose. l\Iegara and h(:r children a.re brought 
out robed in black, and are about to be slaughtered, 
,vhen Hercules comes back at the critical mun1ent, 
destroys Lycl1.s, and delivers thorn. Here an old- 
fashioned, conunonplace dralna would naturally end. 
The crime is designed. The victims are in the power 
of the villain. The knife is lifted, and is about to 
fall, when the ::;aviour appears; the tyrant is struck 
down, and tbe innocents are saved. Very different 
from this is the issue of the ' Hercules Fúrens.' The 
rescuo of the wife and children by the father is ex- 
quisitely tender; the Chorus becoJningly moralise::;, 
and concludes that the gods are less unjust than they 
sOInetiJnes semn; but the light is only introduced to 
enhance the gloonl which is to follo,v. Hercules, and 
Megara, and the little ones retire into their house. 
The stage is left clear, and lno descends froln the sky 
with Lutta, or ' 1\ladness,' at her side. lIeI' Inistrcss 
Juno, so Ino intimates, regards IIercules with Ìtn- 
placable hatred, because he ,va
 the offspring of one 
of the many alnours of her husband. :Fate ha.d pro- 
tected hiul till his la.st labour had been accolnplished; 
but his work was now finished. He had fulfilled his 
course; he had completed the ta"k which had been 
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allotted to him. Her hand was now free. Zeus had 
delivered Hercules to her revenge, and he was to 
lcarn the consequence of having the Queen of the 
Gods for a foe. Ino had been sent down to Thebes 
,vith her horrible cOlnpanion, and Hercules was to be 
llHlde the victim of the genius of frenzy. Lutta, the 
itnpel'sonation of the most frightful spirit ,vhich dis- 
tracts humanity, is herself moved with pity at the 
doom ,vhich she is ordered to execute. She remon- 
strates that I-Iercules has committed no crime; he has 
been distinguished always by picty towards the gods, 
and has been the best of benefactors to man, Lutta 
pleads in vain. ITercules has gone to the altar to 
offer a thanksgiving sacrifice for the preservation of 
his family. The madness seizes him. His eycballs 
roll; his mouth foams; he believes that in his own 
little ones he sees before hinl the children of his fo
 
Eurystheus; he snatches his bo,v and destroys them; 
he kills his children; he kills his wife. The arrow 
is on the string which is to kill the old .Ll1nphitryon, 
his mother's husband, ,vhen Pallas flings him into a 
swoon, from which he awakes restored to his senses 
to learn what he has done. He lies down in the 
dust, his mantle gathered over his head, in speechless 
agony. There Theseus finds him among the bleed- 
ing bodies, and the play ends in unavailing efforts at 
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consolation under a burden of nli
ery from which no 
relief is thenceforth possible for ever. 
.A.ristotle declares the object of tragedy to be ðl.' 
.. À ' \ rJ.,. ' ß ' ,,... ,.. 8 ' 

 fOV ]CaL 'YO ov 7T
paWf(,lJ T1W TWV TOI.OVTWV 7Ta 17P.UTWV 
Ká8ap(rLv. The words are usually taken to point to the 
sanitary influence of dralnatic conlposition. The poet 
,yorks npon the passions of ' pity' and' terror' to pro- 
duce a moral purification of thoRe anrl thf'ir kindrNl 
emotions. Goethe refuses to believe that l\.ristol1c 
contemvlatecl a purpose in tragedy so l'mnote fronl 
the province of art. lIe understands hinl to Inean 
that after the audience has been carried through 
scenes which strain pa
sion and sentiment to the 
utternlost, the storm abates, the agitated ,vater sinks 
to rest, and the mind is 
oothed ,vith moderating re- 
flections which restore it to calm and self-possession. 
Either purpose is so little attained in these plays 
of Euripides that ,ve must look further for his real 
aIDl. The one reflection left behind is a horrid COll- 
scionsn.es
 that human life is the plaything of a spt 
of hateful beings, in comparison with whmn diP 
\vorst imaginable mortal is an angel of grace and 
benignity. 
We turn next to the' 10,' which, if not perfect as 
a work of art, ('ontaln
 Ronle of thp n1o
t bf'autiful 
pas:-;ag-c
 wh1<.'h :11'0 to h0 founa in all 111(' n l'C'f'k 
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poetry which surVIves. Here at last we find gods 
,yjth 
Qme touch of conscience in them. They are 
still \vanton and careless. They cause prolonged 
misery, ancl Inight have caused terrible crirnes if 
accident had not interposed. The reflections upon 
thejr .characters, which are scattered abo1J.t tbe play, 
are tOQ keenly expressed to be less than the distinct 
('onviction of Euripides' 01vn minù, but the catastropho 
r.estores them to some possibility of respect. ""Vhen 
tþe curtain falls, they are discovered not to ho. ve been 
ahsolutely heedless of the consequence of their reck- 
lßssness, and the Ká8apcnç of ,vhich Goethe speaks is 
in this instance tolerably attained. 
Creusa, daughter of Erectheus, and heiress of the 
Athenian throne, has been violated by.A.pollo. She 
produces an infant boy, which she lays secretly in the 
cave to which Apollo had carried her, in the hope 
that his divine father will not neglect him. She re- 
turns to look for him, and he is gone. Years pass, 
and she can hear no tidings of him, and she concludes 
&,t last that the child must have been devoured by 
vultures or beasts of prey. In time she marries 
Xuthus, who in her right succeeds her father on the 
throne. She has no second off.'3pring, though sbe and 
her husband are passionately anxious for an heir, 
At length they go together to Apollo's temple at 
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Delphi to consult the oracle, the lady with man} 
curious thoughts, to which her husband, \vho is igno- 
rant of her previous Tnisfortune, is not admitted. 
.Lt\.pollo mean\vhile, though he had not relieved 
the anxieties of his lllistress, had not been as careless 
as she supposed. Hermes, at Apollo's desire, had 
carried the boy from the cave to Delphi, and had laid 
him at the door of the shrine, where he had been 
brought up by the priestess as a foundling cast on 
the charity of the god. Here, little guessing \vhom 
they are encountering, Creusa and Xuthus find him 
a beautiful youth, just passing into manhood, under 
the name of Ion. Xuthus enters the temple to learn 
his o\vn prospects. Creusa remains under the portico, 
falls into a talk with Ion, and at last, she scarce knows 
\vhy, tells hin1 her o\vn story, as of son1e third person, 
one of her friends. 
It ib Ion's first introduetion into the tangled skein 
of life, and he forms not unnatural reflections on the 
tale \vhich Creusa has related to him. 'IIo\v can 
the gods give la\vs to n1an,' he asks, 'when they 
thel11sclves do not observe those laws? 'Vill ye, oh 
Phæbus, oh Zeus, oh l>osidon, punish men for se- 
ducing women, when ye give the rein thus freely to 
your own licentiousnes
? ITO\V can tnen be evil 
when they tread ill the steps of the gods? 'fhe guilt 
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IS In the gods themselyes,' ,vho con1n1it the 
ame 
crimes which they condemn in others. 
'Vhile Ion is thus learning his first lesson in 
scepticism, the oracle has informed Xuthus that no 
further children will be born to him, but that ho has 
a child already, though he knows it not, and that the 
first youth that he sees after he leave
 the ten1ple 
will be his own. Xuthus goes out, and at once falls 
in with Ion. IIe remembers an early indiscretion 
which Inakes the story possible. He elnbraces his 
supposed offspring; Ion accepts the parent who is 
thus preternaturally a,varcled to hin1, and they de- 
part together to celebrate the occasion at a banquet. 
This is well for Xllth us. For Creusa it is not so 
well: she learns that .Apol1o has given her husbant1 
all that he desired, while herself, though he was tho 
cause of her misery, he has left to barrenness. 
The Chorus suggests that XuthU8 owes the 
Athenian throne to her. He win no\v neglect her. 
He will scheme that this ne,y -found son shall be his 
successor, It is too likely, indeed, that, jealous of 
her influence in Athens, he will secretly destroy her. 
Ignorant, like all the world, of her own misadventure, 
the Chorus advises her to anticipate her husband and 
111ake a\vay ,vith him and his brat, before they make 
R"ray with bel'. Her pa:ssion then bursts out: 
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Shall I be silent still, or tell my shame P 
What now withholds me? Not for me to olame 
1\1y husband's fault, when my own thoughts conceal 
An t=:qual sin I shlHlù('red to re\'c31, 
The guilt). secret of my honour's stain, 
)fy own lost babe so long bewailed il). ,pain, 
:\Iust I 108e aU? Ah, must I now see perish 
The one last hope I ceased nl}t still to cherish, 
And yet endure? N a
r, by yon star-set sphere', 
By the pure margin of Tritoni,,' m{'re, 
By Pallas' se'If, the world my wrong
 shall know. 
I will no longer bear this hidden load of woe, 


Oh Thou who dost from lifrless things distil 
S,-veet music, thou who canst the forest fin 
With the clear bugle not(', and from the string- 
The breathing 80ul of m{'lody dost bring; 
Latona's son. Thee, Thee I will arraign; 
Thee, Thee I charge as cause of all my pain, 


I in my maiden innocence was straying. 
Among the bright spring mearlows idly playing. 
Gathering in 1JIY lap the saffron crocu.s flowers; 
Thou came"t glittering with thy 
oldcn hair; 
Thou caught'st me by the wri"t and held me thrre 
And then thou led'st me to thy cavern bower. 
"[other; I shrickt'11. A.h, far awa)' was she, 
Ânrl I \Vas left to Destiny and Thee, 
The months went by; at length I QQre a bo}', 
Thy child and mine, 
l1ld with an awful joy 
J laifl him in the cave on thy own bea, 
Where J bad l:.lÎn oe'side thee, S1
re, I 8aif} 
That thou waRt ncar, that thou woulùst h('ar him cry, 
And s.'l\"e find shield his hc1plc
s inf:mcy. . 


Too fond i1lusion-not for th08(, high spirits 
1'0 he('d thf' "oe!; whic1J. child of earth inhf'rits : 
Hi!' hahy limhs bf'came the wild hensts' food, 
The 
ag-l('t'i plaws were ff'ddenecl in bis blooò ; 
While through the azure air hiR shining 
ire 
Wa.c; Bounùing preans on hi
 go1rlc'n lyre. 
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The Chorus are properly compassiopate, and 
deliver themselves of the moral reflection that th
 
mixed offspring of men and gods rarely make a good 
end-but they persist in their ad vice to Creusa tQ 
take care of her
elf. She resolves in consequence to 
give Ion a dose of poison, and very narrowly lnisses 
doing it, She is discovered, and Ion as nearly 
pscapes having his 1110ther execnted for tho crLnlc sl1(' 
hacl failed to accomplish. The dignn.f} 'l:indice nodus 
had arrived. Only Apollo could now set matters 
straight. He still hesitate
:( to appear in persQIl, 
being afraid of the reproaches which Creusa would 
probably heap upon him.' 
Athene, however, descends in his place. She 
explains to Ion and Creusa the n1ystery pf their 
respective identities. She suggests that to spare 
Xuthus disappointment, they had better keep their 
secret to themselves" and she winds up the play 'with 
the pious observation that though the gods might 
seem for a time to act ambiguously, they contrived 
generally to bring n1atters to a wholesome issue in 
th e f\nd. 
,Yj.th tbese words this ßingular drama pQncll].Q.es. 
It js pot [J, tragedy, for it closes with general satis- 
faction, It i
 not q. comedy, for the passions worker}. 
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upon are throughout too serious for laughter. It is 
an exhibition of the cherished objects of Athenian 
devotion, not in a light so wholly detestable as that 
in which they appear else,vhere, but as contrasted to 
the utmost disadvantage with the mortals ,,,horn they 
had injured. 
So it is throughout. Even in plays not especially 
directed against the popular creed, expressions are 
let fall as if by accident, ,vhich sho\v ho\v fast 
Euripides was travelling in the direction of secular 
inteUigence. Helen says, in the Hecuba, that Kupris 
or ....\.phrodite had compelled her to elope with Paris. 
Hecuba answers scornfully, ( ....\. pretty jest! 
Iy son 
was fair to look on. The Kupris that compelled you 
\vas your o,vn appetite. ..Aphrodite is mortals' folly, 
and so is fitly named from Aphrosunc' (intemperance). 
....t\.gain, ill the lIelenft :- 


Disgraceful it is to understand Divinity and 
dogmatic truth, 
And Jet be ignorant of justice. 
aì<TXP
v .,.C\ I.Llv <T
 fJE"ia. 7ra.VT' l

,
'va' 
Tel. T' iJJlTa Kal p.
' Tà ðf ðlKa.la. p.1J EìðÉva.,. 


Or again this p:'ls:.;agc, also froln the lIelena, on 
C Divination,' In the Helena the Egyptian legend is 
preferred to the Jlomeric. The true Helen j
 sup- 
posed to hayc been snatched away from Sparta, and 
carrieù to Jlen1phi:s, to save her from Pari
; while 
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the Helen that fled with hiln to Troy was a phantom. 
Upon this Euripides speculates why none of the 
soothsayers in either Greece or Troy ,yarned the 
Argi yes to spare their trouble. Divination was an 
art still profoundly respected at Athens, yet Euripides 
says :- 


Vain is the Seer's art anù full of lies, 
No insight e'er was gained by sacrifice; 
Foolish and fond the dream that things concealed 
Can be in flight or note of birds revealed, 
Had Chalchas told the army 'twas þetrayed, 
Its chiefs were fighting, dying for a shade, 
Their bones would not be bleaching on the sand, 
And Ilium's towers would still unruined stand. 


'Vill ye pretend the gods forbade him speak? 
'Vhy then with divination do ye seek 
For unpermitted knowledge? Leave the fool 
By Seer's arts his erring steps to rule; 
Burnt offerings never filled the idler's store; 
Knowledge and insight are the best diviners-ask no more. 


There remains another feature in the Greek creed, 
a form of superstition not apparently growing faint, 
but increasing in distinctness of recognition and 
gathering increasing hold on the imagination; which 
possessed for Euripides a terrible interest, and seemed 
to fascinate him with its horror, It was a super- 
stition maryellous in itself, and 1110re 11larvellous for 
the influence ,vhich it 'was destined to exert on the 
religious history of Iuankind. On the one hand, it 
is a manifestation of Satan under the most hideous 
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of a::;pects; on the other, it is an expression and 
synlboI of the most profound of spiritual truths. 
Throughout human life, froin the first telation of 
parent and child to the organisation ùf a nation ör a 
church, in the daily Ìntcrcour::;o of coronIon life, in 
our lovcs and in our friendships, in our toils and in 
uur allluseillents, ill trades and in handicrafts, in 
ick- 
nos::; and in heahh, in pleasure and in pain, in ,yar 
and in peace, a.t every point ,vhere one human soul 
COllIes in contact ,vith another, there is to be found 
everywhere, a
 the condition of right conduct, tho 
obligation to sacrifice self. Every act of mall \\yhich 
can be called good is an act of sacrifice, an act which 
the doer of it ,vould have left undone had he not 
preferred some other person's benefit to his own, or 
the excellence of the work on which he was engaged 
to his personal pleasure or con vcnience. In COilllllon 
things the law of ::;acrifice takes the forln of positi vc 
duty. A soldier is bound to stand by his cololll'
, 
Everyone of us is bound to speak the truth, ,vhatever 
the cost. But beyond the limits of l)ositive enact- 
men t, the same road, anù the HaBle road only, leads 
up to the higher zones of character. The good 
servant prefers his employer to himself, 'fhe good 
employer considers the ,velfare of his servant more 
than hitS own profit. The artisan or the labourer, 
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who has the sense in him of preferring right to ,vron
, 
,vill not be content with the perfunctory execution of 
the task allotted to him, but will do it as excellently 
as hè can, 
"'ronl the s\veeping of a Hoor to the 
governing of a country, fronl the baking of a loaf to 
the watching by the sick-bed of a friend, there is the 
same rule everywhere. It attends the man of busi- 
ness in the crowded ,vorld; it follows the artist and 
the poet into his solitary studio. Let the thought 
of self intrude, let the painter but pause to consider 
how much reward his ,york 'will bring to him, let 
him but ,varm himself \vith the prospects of the fame 
and the praise ,vhich is to come to him, and the cun- 
ning will forsake his hand, and the power of his 
genius will be gone from him. The upward sweep 
of excellence is proportioned, with strictest accuracy, 
to oblivion of the 
elf which is ascending. 
From the timc ,vhen men began first to reflect, 
this peculiar feature of their nature Was observed. 
The la,v of animal life appears to be merely self-pre- 
serva tiOll; the law of man't) life is self-annihilation; 
und oulyat times ,vhen men ha-\ e allowed themselves 
to doubt \vhether they are really more than developed 
animals has self-interest ever been put forward as a 
guiùÌng principle. Honesty Inay be the best policy, 
said Coleridgc, but no hone
t II'Uall will act un that 
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hypothesis. Sacrifice is the first element of religion, 
and resolves itself in theological language into the 
love of God. 
Only those, however, ,vho àre thClnseh-es noble- 
minded can consciously apprehend a noble elnotion. 
Truths are perceived and acknowledged, perhaps for 
a. time are appropriately acted on. They pass on into 
common hands; like gold before it can be made avail- 
able for a currency, they become alloyed ,vith baser 
metal. The most beautiful feature in hUlnanity, the 
distinct recognition of which "ras the greatest step 
ever taken in the course of true progress, bCCaIl1e, 
w hen made over to priests and theologians, the most 
hideous and most accursed of caricatures, 
By the side of the law of sacrifice it was observe.d 
also from obvious experience that the fortunes of nlan 
were compassed with uncertainties over which he 
hád no control. The owner of enormous wealth 'was 
brought to tho dunghill, the prince to a dungeon. 
The best and the ,vorst ,"Yere alike the prey of acci- 
dents. Those who had risen highest in earthly dis- 
tinction ,vere those 'who seemed specially marked for 
the buffets of de.,tiny. Those who could have endured 
with equanimity the loss of riches and power, could 
be reached through 1m;::; of honour, through the suffer- 
ings of family and friends, through the misJivings of 
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their own hearts on the real nature of the spiritual 
powers by which the earth and universe are governed. 
The arbitrary caprice displayed in these visitations 
of calamity naturally }!erplexed even the wisest. 
Conscious that they were in the hands of forces ,vhich 
it ,vas impossible to resist} of beings whose wrath the 
most perfect virtue failed to avert} men inferred that 
the benevolence of the gois ,vas crossed by a sportive 
malignity. They saw that all that 'vas most excel- 
lent in human society ,vas 'b-ought by the sacrifice of 
the few good to the many worthless. The self-devo- 
tion of those who ,vere willing to forget themselves 
,vas exacted as the purchase-money of the welfare of 
the rest. The conclusion ,vas that the gods envied 
mankind too complete enjoyment. They demanded 
of them from tinle to time the nlost precious thing 
which they possessed, and the most precious posses- 
sion of any faluily or nation was the purest and most 
innocent member of it. 
It was among the Semitic nations that the propiti- 
atory immolation of a human being first became an 
institution. Homer knew nothing of it. The Trojan 
youths who were slaughtered at the pyre of Patroclus 
were the victims merely of the wrath of Achilles, and 
the massacre of them was the savage accompaniment 
of the funeral rites of his dead friend. By the Semitic 
YOLo In. 16 
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nations of Palestine, the eldest born of man and 
beast was supposed to belong to the gods, and at any 
moment might be claÏtned by them. The intended 
sacrifice of I
aac is an eyident 0.1] nsion to the custon1S 
from which the son of ....\.hraham 'was miraculously 
redeemed. The deat.h
 of the first-born in every 
house in Egypt on the night of the Passover, the 
story of J ephthah, the brief but expressive Inention 
of the king of ì\Ioab, who, in distre

, in1palpcl hi
 
sou on the "
all of his citY'. the near c
rapc of .r ona- 
th3n, whom the lot had detertf'd, fiR marked by" the 
curse of his father, the Ph(enician leg<,nd of the ex- 
posure of l\.ndromeda to the sea monster, point all in 
the game direction. The Cart.haginians, a colony frmn 
Tyre, at the crisis of their struggle ,,
ith Rome, de- 
voted to the anger of the gods four hundred of the 
sons of their principal nobles. 
At some tiIne in the interyal behveen HOlner and 
the Persian 'Yars, this singular superstition was carried 
into Greece, and was at once incorporated in the re- 
ceiyed l11ythology. The great national stü:,y of the 
Trojan "
ar was probably the first ,vhich it interpene- 
trated; and there sprung up in the Juidst of it the as 
vet unknown incident which has in1pressed so po,ver- 
fully the iluagination of TI1ankind, the sacrific(\ of 
Iphigenia at .A,ulis. 
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The name Iphigenia is probably Jephthagenia, a 
Grecised version of 'Jephthah's daughter,' and re- 
veals the origin of the story. The' idea ' once ac- 
cepted passed into other heroic traditions, Human 
sacrifice, symbolic or actual, ,vas adoptC'd into the 
religious ceremonials of Athens. It ,vas a gro,villg 
belief which spread through successive generation
, 
and prepared the way in the end for the reception of 
the doctrine of the Christian Atonement. But before 
the key to the mystery w"as revealed, the frightful 
conception inspired the purest minds in Greece with 
a repugnance proportional to the fascination which it 
exercised on the Dlultitude, 
No less than six of the most important plays of 
Euripides revolve on this Semitic innoyation on the 
creed of Homer; the two Iphigenias, in Aulis and ÙJ 
TaltrÏ!;;, the Hecuba, the Alcestis, the He1 4 aclidæ, and 
the Phænlssæ. 
The Hecltba, perhaps, marks a transition stage in 
which the Sen1itic notion of sacrifice to the gods is 
imperfectly blended with the earlier Greek necro- 
mancy. The scene of the play is the Thracian Oher- 
sonese, where the Grecian fleet is detained by foul 
winds after the fall of rrroy, qs it wRs detained before 
at Aulis. The 
hade of ...t\.chilles appears, and inti- 
Jnat.t:s that the army will nQt be allO\ff'd to return till 
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some young maiden is made over to him. The Ulysses 
of HOlner, when he visits the realms of the deaò, 
slaughters a heifer and a ram. The blood is Lollected 
in a trench, ,vhere the ghosts present themselves and 
drink, and in drinking obtain strength to speak. 
Achilles similarly requires blood to drink; but the 
stream ,vhich flows from the veins of an anirnal will 
not satisfy his thirst: he dmnands the blood of a hu- 
lllan being. l 
A victim is found in Polyxena, the last surviving 
daughter of Priam's queen who remains to her mother, 
after Cassandra had been appropriated by Agamem- 
non. The poetic ingenuity of Euripides is employed 
in its highest form to exhibit the piteousness of the 
selection, to excuse, so far as excuse is possible, the 
human instruments of so dark a deed, and to hold up 
to indignant hatred the fiends ,vho cOlnpel it to be 
done. He shows us Hecuba, late the honoured ,vife 
of the illlpcl'ial Priarll, on the pinnacle of earthly 
splendour, no,v husbandle
s, a wretched slave, ,vith 
the terror, fresh upon her soul, of the sacked citv and 


1 K eoptolemus sars at the altar: 
W 1rai IT 1JÀiw
 7ráTlIP Ò' tflÓt;, 
.1i
at xoát; flOt rÛt; òÈ 1C7JÀ1JT1Jpíoue 
JlElCpWV åywyov
, tÀDf y' we 1rtvc flÉÀaJl 
ICOpij{.' ålCpauþvÈç a;fla: Ö (JOt ÒWpovflEOa 
O'rparó, n I:üyw, 


- 
. ..
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'of garments rolled in blood.' .fler youngest 
on 
Polydorus, who had been sent to Thrace for security, 
she believed to be still left to her; but Polydorus had 
been murdered by his guardian, and she must now 
see her innocent Polyxena offered up to the ferocity 
of a vampyre. 
Polyxena, ,vhen she hears her fate, thinks only of 
her Inother's desolation. The mother thinks only of 
her child, and hopes that Achilles will be satisfied 
,vith her own ,vretched life in exchange. The hard- 
eyed warriors thenlsel ves are melted ,vith the pity of 
the scene. The cause is pleaderl before the council ; 
Agamemnon, remembering his own agonies, feobly 
interposes. But Ulysses, in ,vhom Euripides ern- 
bodies the object of his bitterest detestation, an 
Athenian demagogue, replies that good service to the 
commonwealth must not be left un rewarded ; Achillcs 
must not have to complain of the ingratitude of his 
comrades, and Achilles requires a daintier morsèl 
than a broken-do,vn old woman. 
It is decided that Achilles must have his will ; 
yet ,vhile the chiefs insist upon the death and 
witness it in person, all other feelings are lost in 
admiration of the bravery of the Trojan maiden. 
She refuses to be bound, she bares her tbroat ,vith 
her own hand and presents it to the knife. She 
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arranges her lllodest dress that 'VhC'll 
ho falls f'ho 
shull fall decen tl y . 


"PV7rTOVt1' å ICpiJ7T'TUV õppar' åpuÉvwv xplwv 


She dies amidst cries of applauding pity, and the 
8pcctatÜl'::) hound for\vard to pay the last honours 


,.
 1'r
pLC1U' EVICapvul' 
o/vxlJV r' åp&ury. 



\..nù what follows? \Ve are to look now for the 
t..<<Oap(TL
, the soothing sense of final satisfaction or 
the nloral elevation or purification; and ,vhat is it ? 
The 1110ther beconles a furious luaniac. rralthybiu
, 
the herald ,,
ho brings the news of her daughter's 
dcnth to her, doubts \vhether the existence of God be 
not a dream of fools, and ,\rhether Inan is not the 

port of blind fate or chance. 


Oh God! what bhall I 
ay f That thou regard'st 
our òeeds, 
Or that the faitb that there are god
 at all 
Is better than a yisionary òream, 
And Chance alone is lord of human things P 


1'he play is con1plicateJ. by a double tragedy. 
Polyxena i
 sacrificed, Polyaoru
 is murdered by 
his host to enhance t.he Inisery of the mother, and 
the atteution is divided between the treachel'Y of 
Poly In nestor, and the necessity imposed upon the 
ullwilling Grecian leaders by the religiou
 
cllti- 
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ments of the age. 
 ot the least noticeable feature 
is the degradation of the heroes of the earlier 
tradition by the debasement of the popular creed. 
Achilles has become an .Lt\.
iatic Ghoul. Ulysses 
has degenerated into the eloquent orator, the dex- 
terous master of the arts of democratic persuasion, 
,vhose natural manliness is lost in the COlnmon- 
place sentiments of the received beliefs of his con- 
totn poraries. 
'Ve come now to two I phigenias, in Aulis and 
Tauris. The Vampyre of the Hecuba becomes here 
a godde
s. In both these plays the sacrifice of an 
innocent victinl is the sole Illotive of the action. In 
both the natural virtues of hUlllanity are exhibited 
as endeavouring to a vert the catastrophe. In both 
the virgin Artemis, the object of the pure devotion 
of Hippolytus, appears under the revolting aspect or 
an Indian idol. 
As in the Hecuba, an unseen cause prevents the 
fleet from sailing out of Aulis. The Fates have 
decreed that Troy must fall, but lldne the less the 
conditions must be fulfilled. .Lt\.rtemis requires, 
through the lips of the prophet Calchas, that the 
most beautiful damsel in Greece lllust die. Iphigenia, 
Agamemnon's daughter, possesses the unhappy pre- 
mnint'uce, alid tho unanimous voice of the camp 
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demands that she IllUSt suffer. Achilles, for whose 
bride she had been destined, would have saved her, 
but he declares sadly that his own myrmidons 'would 
be the first to turn upon him, Iphigenia is carried 
to the altar, Like Polyxona she stands there alone, 
her father \veeping at her side, and the purpose is 
carried out till the knife is buried in her throat. 
Then only the popular feeling, not so utterly corrupt- 
eel by sacerdotalism as to acquiesce without a pang, 
allo\vs the dramatist to thro\v a cloud over the closing 
scene, Iphigenia disappears. A bleeding kid is 
seen upon the ground in her place: the grirn goddess 
had snatched her, like another Isaac, fro1l1 destruction. 
The intention is accepted for the act. But Iphigenia 
is l'eservod only for a fate to which death ,vonld have 
been preferable. She is carried by ....:\.rtemis to the 
gìoomy Tauric Chersonese, ,vhere the rites which in 
Greece were yet but occasional, were the established 
cn::;tmll of the Scythian savages. She becomes priest- 
ess at a shrine \vhere every stranger is slaughtered 
,vho lands on that inhospitable shore. On Iphigenia 
falls the duty of preparing thmn for execution, and 
she discharges her horrid task without remorse or 
objection, till fate brings thither her brother Orestes 
and his friend. The frequency of the religious 
murders in which she has borne her part is indicated 
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In a line which recalls the description of the block 
in the King's Palace at Ooomassie. The altar stone 
is daubed thick with russet stains from the blood 
which has been shed upon it, Iphigenia, ignorant 
that Orestes is her brother, commences the prc- 
liIninary rites with cold and scarcely felt compassion, 
and only 'when she discovers the truth her obligations 
as a priestess yield before the emotions of relation- 
ship, She consents to fly ,vith Orestes and his com- 
panion, carrying with her the image of the precious 
goddess to whose service she is still devoted. They 
are pursued, and ,yould have been taken, when 
Athene takes command of the situation. Thoas, the 
king, is warned to let them go, Orestes is to return 
to Greece with his sister, and be purified at Athens 
for his Inother's murder, ,vhile an altar is to be raised 
in Attica for Artemis; and that she shall not be 
robbed of her customary honours a festival is to be 
instituted, at which a priest shall annually shed the 
blood of some human victim,1 


1 v&P.OV'TfE eés 'TÓVÔ' , éhav 
Op'TJ.'p ÀHfJS 
'T7]S O'7]S crcþa'Y7]S lt7rO&V' l7r&O'xÉ'Tw 
Ccþos. 
ö
pp 7rp
S ò.vöp
s alp.c! 'T' l
av&
'Tw 
ðO'Cas 
lCa'T&, e
a e' 37rWS 'T&p.às lxp, 
Iphigenia in Tauris, II. 1458-1461, 
The words imply that the throat was to be pierced till the blood ran. 
'Vithout shedding of blood there was no remission, but it need Dot 
have been absolutely the life's blood. 
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It might be doubted so far whether Euripides 
obliged us to believe that human sacrifices werÐ act- 
ually offered to the gods in Grê
cè itself: Pulyxentt 
was an offering to the shade of a mortal; I phigenia 
had been rescued at the Inom
Ílt of death; but throe 
play
 renluin which leaxe no room for uncertainty; 
the Alcestis, the P hænissæ, alid the Heracllclæ. In the 
...11cestÙ; the ,tife is sacrificed for her husband, in the 
])ltæJlZS8æ a 
rheban youth for his country, in the 
Heraclidæ a sister for her brother::). In each caso 
there is no natural cbllnection between the suffering 
of the victim and the udvantages received from it, 
The occasion is lnerely the al'bitraty pleasure of an 
olnnipotent something that chose to make the death 
of an innocent hUluan being the condition of his 
favour. 
'rhe Atce.-;tis hus lately- been made familiar to 

nglish readers in tho vert;ion of ::à1r. Browning. 
:Excellent a
 )11'. Browning's ,vorkmanship in yariably 
is, he will himself acknowledge that no :English 
rendering can produee the effect of the original. 
English ,vords carry with them EngliBh associations, 
and no lllodern language can gènoratè the intellectual 
atmosphere ill \vhich the characters of a dnuua COIl- 
structed on t:;û extravagant an hYPbthesis can appear 
like breathing lieu and women. It i:::> only in the 
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speech of a people among \v horn this and its kindred 
superstitions entered into the ordinary belicfJ that 
the imagination can be brought into sympathy \vith 
the actors, or the motive can have sufficient verisimi- 
litude for the purposes of dramatic illusion, A trans- 
lation 80 recent, ho\vever, and so ,veIl known, makes 
it unnecessary to dwell in detail upon this play; 
and the In ore sO, as even here also to some extent 
Euripides condescends to hUlnall ,veakness) and after 
Death has carried off his prey permits Hercules to 
teat it from him. 
The Pltænt88æ takes its name from the Phænician 
wOI11e11 of WhOlll the Ohorus is composed; but the 
plot, the scene, and the actors are purely Greek; and 
Phæniciall
 were doubtless introduced into it, and 
the name ,vas selected for the play, to indicate the 
source of the superstition Hgainst ,vhich it is 80 
evidently directed. The subject is the legend of 
the House of CEdipus, the fanlilial' and favourite 
ground of the Greek tragedian, The period of the 
story is the same \vhich ...ZEschylus selects for the 
Seven against 1 1 /wúeð, and Sophocle
 for the Ant
- 
gone. Euripides, however, treats the subject in his 
own manner, and introduces incidents peculiar to 
him self, 
He traces the original cause of the curse \vhich 
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had fallen on the Labdacidæ, Laius, tho father of 
CEdipus, had fallen into the peculiar vice which dis- 
honoured Greek civilisation. Euripides hints that 
he was but imitating an exaluple already set by Zeus; 
but a curse overtakes hiln notwithstanding. If he 
has a son he is to die Ly that son's hand. The son 
who kills him is to cOInluit incest with his o\vn 
mother, and to beget sons in turn who are destined 
to destroy OIle another, Two of tho three catas- 
trophes have been accOlnplished Wh(,l1 the Pl,æniððæ 
opens. illdipus, ignm.'ant of his parentage, has killed 
his fat.her and has l11arried his n)other J ocasta, On 
di
covering what he has done he has torn out his 
eyes in despair. Eteocles and l)olynices, the offspring 
of this incestuous connection, to escape the dOO1n 
\vhich threatens them, have agreed to reign in Thebes 
in alternate years, and never to be there Fìiulul- 
taneously, :Eteocles, as the elder, takes the firbt 
turn, and 'when his year is out refu
e
 to resign. 
Polynices has married an Argive princess, and brings 
an ....\rgive army ".ith six l)eloponnesian chiefs to 
compel his brother to fulfil hiH cOlnpact., Thu
, in 
spite of precautions, the dOOln is made complete. 
The brothers meet in single cOTnbat and die as had 
been foretold. So far Euripides runs along the 
established lilies; but within the larger circle he in- 
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traduces his peculiar underplot. The fate of Eteocles 
and PolynicE's has been determined irreversibly by 
destiny. The fate of Thebes itself is still uncertain. 
'Vhether Thebes is to fall before the invaders, or 
whether the race sprung from the dragon's teeth arc 
to keep in violate the sacred city, hangs still unsettled 
in the balance of tbe gods. Thebes may be saved, 
but the gods require blood. A beautiful youth of 
the dragon's race must be sacrificed. One poor lad 
alone meets the required conditions-1\fenæceus, Jo- 
casta's nephe,v, son of the aged Creon. .As Hecuba 
would have died for Polyx.ena, and Pylades for Ores- 
tes, so Creon prays the goùs to take him in the place 
of tbe boy whose life is all before hÏIn. The gods 
adhere to the s" eeter victim. Oreon in his misery 
prefers that Thcbes should perish, and iInplores 
Menæccus to fly. )IE.næceus declares that ,vhile his 
compallion
 are risking their lives in the battlo before 
the gates it shall not be said of him that he is careful 
of his O'VI1. He ascends the wall and drives the 
knife in to his heart. The hosts of the .A.rgi yes melt 
away and Thebes is saved. 
Heroic, it n1ay be said-a noble example to the 
youth of Athens, whose country was no,v threatened 
by the Spartans. In part, perhaps, this was the 
poet's meanip.g, but the name of the play points to 
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an ulterior object. l1ìs refi1 purpose appears, where 
no mistake is possible, in the Heraelidæ. 
.A.ftf'r the death of Hercules, the persecution 
which he had endured from 
Eurystheus was extended 
to his surviving children, the TIeraclidm, They had 
fied from Argos with their granùmother A.lcmena 
and their aged guardian Iolaus, 'Vherever they 
had taken refuge they had been follow"ed by the mes- 
sengers of Eurystheus to demand their surrender or 
expulsion. They had thus w"andered from court to 
court till they arrived at Athens, ,vhere they ap- 
pealed to the generosity of Theseus, There, too, the 
Argive messenger appeared, Theseus replied to the 
imperious n1enace of his master, that Eurysthcns 
might do his worst, Eurystheus, in consequence, 
invaded Attica, and the Athenian people resolved 
gallantly to protect their guests. 
Brave men fighting on the Ride of justice ]night 
expect the god
 to be on their side. r.rhe gods uro 
willing, but the condition is insisted on as indispen
- 
able that a maiden must be sacrificed, and Thes('us. 
,vho is willing to meet Eurystheus in battle, yet can- 
not ask an Athenian citizen to surrender his daughter 
to a fate so horrible. If the Heraclidæ were given 
up they were to die, and ,Alcmena, who had. borno 
Hercule
 to Zeus, was to suffer along-with thplu. 
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Under such circumstances Zeus might ha
e been ex- 
pected to interpose to save his mistress and his grand- 
children. Alcmena exclailns not unnaturally: 


I may not reproach him, 
But he rloes know if he deals justly by me, 


Bnt Zeus was at a banquet with the .L"Ethiopians, or 
he ,vas asleep, or toying ,vith some new" mistres
. 
From Ze11-s there 'was no hope, If there was hope 
anywhere, it was from sorne generous human 
on1. 

Iacaria, one of the Heraelidæ, and Rceminglr the 
only sister among them, i
 the nlost beautiful figure 
which Euripides has drawn, Her nanle, 'the blessed 
one,' indicates the delight with ,vhich he regarded 
his own invention. 
Iacaria considers that if Theseus 
and his countrymen are ready to risk their lives in 
defence of her brothers, and if the gods make a 
maiden's blood the price of their support, she is her 
self the most appropriate victim. Iolaus in despair 
would rather die himself a hundred times; but a 
hundred Iolauses ,vouId not be accepted: the gods 
nlust have a lamb without spot, and 1\Iacaria choose:i 
hor lot, and s,vpetly and calmly resigns herself to it. 
She indulges in no illusions. Life is beautiful to 
her and death is terrible, and death ll1ay not be all. 
Theology had nlade the god8 80 hideous that the 
thought of a possible future brought no relief or con- 
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solation with it. The hope was rather that death at 
least was a limit to the dOlninion of beings so ,van- 
ton in their cruelty. If another life lay before her, 

I acaria trusted that her voluntary self-immolation 
might pas
 to her credit, But no poet ever wrote 
lines more true to the real thoughts of sad and serious 
humanity than the pas
ionate desire that the grave 
mar be the end of everything, which he places in the 
lips of his dying heroine. 


ft1] ÒÈ P.ÉVTOt p.ijÒf.V' EÌ ylÌp ;
op.f.V 
ICq.ICEÎ. l.Hplp.và
 oi 6avovp.Évot ßPOTWV, 
ov
 o"ì.ò' Ö7rOI n, TpÉ.tþfTac rò yàp OaJ/Eiv 
,w/Cwv P.ÉY&.C1TOV tpåp}lalCCJv J'op.í
fTaL. 


Oh, that there may be nothing! If again 
ncyond the sleep of death we wake to pain, 
'Vhat hope will then remain to us? To die 
Is of all ills the surest remedy, 


Saddest aspiration to which il: the darkest hour a 
suffering mortal can be dri vcn ! ,A,gainst 
o gloomy 
a back-ground the sacrifice shines with more brilliant 
intensity-yet what bettcr could Yacaria d::;k 01' 
wish 
 If we are to regard a life beyond the grave 
,vith hopeful expectation, we Inust belicve that some 
just, wise, and guoù 13cing in the la
t resort presides 
over the universe. 'Vhen, instead of a ,vise, good 
Being, mankind have createJ for the1TIsolves a power 
\vhose attribute'5, so fnr'as they are 1'ocugnisablc on 
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earth, reselnble those of some rnalignant fiend, a 
ra- 
caria can but exclaim, (
Iay there be nothing!' A 
Halnlet will say: 


To die,-to sleep,- 
Ko more; and by a sleep to say we end 
The heart-ache and the thousand natural ills 
That flesh is heir to, 'Tis a consummation 
Devoutly to be wished, 


Iolaus shrieks against the sentence which }Iacaria 
has pronounced against herself. The Chorus, sadly 
knowing with ho\v small a hope of recompence here- 
after she was departing, rebukes his profitless im- 
patience, knowing that, recompence or no recompence, 
the road of self-devotion is still the best to follow. 


The tides of life uneven flow, 
And ever betwixt weal and woe 
"r e drift and waver to and fro, 
Because the gods will have it so, 
I see the great ones prostrate lie, 
I see the beggar lifted high, 
.And none his rlcstincd fate can fly, 
And all in vain we strive or cry. 
Fret not., old man, nor feebly rave, 
For one thou canst not, must not save; 
The maid, self-doomed and nobly brave, 
}"or land and kindred l11<'ets the grave, 
True daughter of a princely line, 
Eternal glory shall be thine, 
}"rom age to age, with light divine, 
The glo\V of this thy deed around thy name shall shine. 


All generations shall call thee (
facaria' or 
'Blessed,' Not thee, but one not wholly unlike, 
VOL, III. ! 7 
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Not one ,vbo w'as berself tbe victim, but one through 
whose heart the sword pierced as she sat under the 
Cross whore these impassioned conceptions found at 
last their explanation and consulllnlation. 
The Epicurean philosophers, as religion ","aned, 
thre,v thClllselves into the study of natural phe- 
1l0lllena, They believed that as man becanlo ac- 
quainted with the pbysical la,vs of the ulliyerse, 
superstition ,vouid disappear, and a code of practical 
rules could be croat cd on theories of expediency, 
Science nlÎght plulne itself on its splendid dis- 
coveries ; but hUIllan nature was stronger than 
science, and in spite of it, and by the side of it, 
witchcraft, magic, necromancy, ,vith their attendant 
abominations, developed out of the putrescent cðrps0 
of l)aganism. Lucretius ,vould not have selected the 

acrifice of Ipbigenia as an illustration of the atro- 
cities which could be provoked by religion, unless 
the 
pirit ,vhich had presided at .A..ulis had been still 
alive and active. Those ,\'ho ,vonld draw the horo- 
scope of the spiritual future of lllunkind from the 
progress of knowledge, ,,,ill find their forecasts de- 
fea t(}d hy. foreelS ".}} ich they disdain to recognise. 
Far as they 11lay extend tho confines of discovery, 
the 8ho1'o1e::;8 infinite of tlH
 unknown "rill still ex- 
tend Leyond tùml1, and the hopes and fears of wbat 
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ll1ay lie in that ilnpenetrable region l1lust eyer have 
an influence stronger than reason on the spiritual 
convictions of hunlanity. Lucretius boasted that he 
had tranlpled religion under his feet, and that na- 
tural philosophy ,vould sit henceforth triumpha.nt on 
the throne from w"hich God had been deposed, rrhe 
especial aspect of religion ,,,hich had been chosen to 
illustrate its hatefulness ,vas on the eve of becoming 
the" soul of a creed which was to remodel human 
society, and open a new era. The doctrine of human 
sn..crifice, ,vhich had exerted so strange and gro"Ting 
a fascination, 'vas to lose its horrors ,vhile retaining 
its ennobling influence. The emotions and the con- 
science were reconciled when God Himself becarue 
Ilis own victirn. 



SOCIETY IN ITALY IN THE LAST DAYS 
OF TIlE RO)LAN REPUBLIC. 


o 


1" V IIETHER free institutions create good citizens, 
\' or \vhether conversely free institutions inlply 
good citizens and \vither up and perish as private 
virtue decays, is a question \vhich wiH continue to 
be agitated as long as political society continues. 
The science of history ought to answ.er it, but the 
science of history is silent or ambiguous \vhere, if it 
could teU us anything at all, it 'would be able to 
pl'ak 
dcciùecUy. What is called the philosophy of history 
is, 'and can be, only an attcnlptecl interpretation of 
{\arlier ages by the modes of thought current in our 
own; and thoso 1l10des of thought, being formed by 
the study of the phenoluena \vhich are actually round. 
us, are changed from era to era. 1Ve read the past 
by the light of the present, and the fornls vary as 
the shadows fall, or as the point of vision alters. 
Those who haye studied most conscientiously the 
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influences \vhich have determined their own conVIC- 
tions will be the last to claÏ1n exelnption from the 
control of forces which they recognisc as universal 
and irresistible. The foreground of hUlllan life is 
the only part of it \vhich we can examine \vith real 
exactness. As the distance recedes details disappear 
in the shade, or resolve theIllselves into outlines. 
'Ve turn to contemporary books and records, but we 
lose in light and in connection with present ex- 
perience \vhat we gain in minuteness. The accounts 
of their o\vn times which earlier writers leave to us 
are coloured in turn by their opinions, and we cannot 
so reproduce the past as to guard against prejudices 
\vhich governed those writers as llluch as they govern 
ourselves. The result, even to the keenest historical 
sight, is no more than a picture \vhich each of us 
pain ts for hinlself upon the retina of his own imagin- 
ation. 
These conditions of our nature warn us all, if we 
are wise, against generalised vic\vs of history. "\Ve 
form general views. This, too, 've cannot help, un- 
less we are ignorant of the past altogether. But we 
receive them for \vhat they are \vorth. They do not 
repose upon a knowledge of facts which can form the 
foundations of a science. 'Ve see certain objects; 
but we 
ee t.hem not as they \vere, but fore-shortened 
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by distance and coloured by the atInosphere of time. 
The impression, before it arrives in our mindR, has 
been half created by ourselves. Therefore it is that 
from philosophy of history, frOJn atternpts to explain 
the phenomena of earlier generations by referring 
them to general principle
, we turn with ,yeariness 
and distrust. 'Ve find n10re interest in taking ad- 
vantage of those rare occasions where we can apply 
a. telescope to particular incidents, 
nd catch a sight 
of small fractions of the actual doings of our fello,v- 
Jl1ortals, ,yhere accident enables us to examine them 
in detailed pattern. 'Ve may obtain little in this 
"ray to conyince our judgment, but we can satisfy an 
innocent curiosity, and we can sometimes see enough 
to put us on our guarù against universal conclusions. 
"r c know, for instance (so far a
 ,ve can Rpeak of 
1.no,vledge of the general character of an epoch), that 
1he early cOlnn10nwealth of ROlne was distinguished 
by remarkable purity of nUlnncrs; that the marriage 
tie ,yas singularly respected; that the Latin yeolnen, 
who were the back-bone of the c01nn1unit.
y, ,vere in- 
dustrious ana laborious, that tJ}(\y liyed with frugality 
and sin1plicity, and brought up their children in a 
hunl ble fear of Goù or of' tbo gods as rulers to ,vholn 
i.hey would one day have to give an account. That 
tho youth of a plant which grew so sturdily ,vas ex- 
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ceptionally health
r is no more than "Te should natur- 
ally infer, and that the fact was so is confirmed to us 
both by legend and authentic record. The change 
of manners is assumed by some persons to have COUIe 
in '\vith the Cæsars, Virtue is supposed to have 
flourished RO long as liberty survived, and the perfidy 
and profligacy of which we read with disgu
t in 
Tacitus and Juvenal are regarded as the offspring of 
despotism, ,,-rith the general state of European 
nlorals under the first centuries of the Empire 'we 
are extren1ely ill-acquainted. Tacitus and J uyenal 
describe the society of the capital. Of life in the 
country anel in the provincial towns they tell us 
next to nothing. If we may presulue that the 
Ies- 
salinas had their in1Ïtators in the provinces; if we 
may gather from the Epistles of St, Paul that the 
morals of Corinth for instance ,vere not distinguished 
by any special excellence, yet there was virtue or 
desire of virtue enough in the world to Tuake possiblo 
the growth of Christianity. 
Accident, on the other hand, bas preserved the 
fragments of a drama of real life, which was played 
out in the last days of the Republic, partly in Rome 
itself, partly in a provincial city in South Italy, from 
which it would appear that the ancient manners were 
already everywhere on the decline; that institutions 
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suited to an age when men were a la,v to themselves, 
could not prevent them from becoming wicked if they 
,vere inclined, and only saved them from punishment 
when they had deserved it. The broken pieces of 
the story leave much to be desired, The actions are 
preserved; the actors are little 11101'e than DaIncs. 
The :fle
h and blood, the thoughts that wrought in 
the brain, the pa:ssions that builed in the vein:s- 
these are dryas the dust of a mUIllmy from an 
Egyptian catacomb. Though generations paðs away, 
howover, the earth at least l'enlains. ".,. e cannot see 
the old nations, but ,ve can stand \vhere they stood; 
,ye can look on the lalld
cape on which ther looked; 
\ve can ,vatch the shado,ys of the clouds chasing one 
another on the same lllountaill slopes; ,ve can li
ten 
to the everlasting lllusic of the S
UllO water-fall
; ,ye 
can hear the :5alIle surf far off breaking upon tho 
beach, 
Let us transport our:5el n]s then to the .N oapolitan 
town of Larino, not far fl'Oln the Gulf of ,.... cnice. 
In the remains of the alnphitheatre ,ve can re- 
cognise the Roman hands that once ,yere labouring 
there, 
Let us inlagine that it is the year 88 before Christ, 
when Cæsar wað a boy of twelve, when the Social 
'Var had just been ended by Sylla, and )Iarius had 
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fled from ROIHe, to moralise anlidst the ruins of 
Carthage. Larino, like most of the Samnite towns, 
had taken part ,vith the patriots, Several of its most 
distinguished citizens had fallen in battle, They had 
been defeated, but their cause had survived. Sum- 
moned to Asia to oppose l\Iithridates, Sylla had post- 
poned his revenge, aud had conceded at least some of 
the objects for ,vhich the Italians had been in arms. 
rrhe leaders returned to their homes, and their estates 
escaped confiscation. The two families of highest 
consequence in Larino were the Cluentii and the 
.Aurii. Both were in mourning. Lucius Cluentius, 
who had commanded the insurgent army in Campania, 
had been 'kilJed at Nola. }\>Iarcus Aurius had not re- 
turned to Larino at the peace, and was supposed to 
have fallen in the North of Italy, Common political 
sympathies had drawn the survivors together, and 
they were further connected by marriage. There 
rmnained of the Cluentii a ,vidowed n10thcr named 
Sassia, vâth two children, Aulus Cluentius Avitus, a 
boy of sixteen, and his sister Cluentia, a year younger. 
Dinea, the mother of the Aurii, ,vas a widow also. 
Dinea had been the sister of Sassia's husband, and 
was therefore herself a Cluentia. She had four 
children, all some years older than their COUSlns- 
Marcus Aurius, whom she believed to be dead; 
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Numerins .A.urins; Cuæns l\Iagius ,Aurius; and a 
daught.er, 
Iagia, 
The A urii had other relations of the sarno name 
at Larino - Aurius Melinus, Caius 
Ielinus, and 
several morc. The Cluentii ,,
ere the last of their 
race. Both falnilies ,vere rich, The "
ealth which 
had poured into Rome after the conquest of the East 
had filtered over Italy. These provincial magistrates 
lived in handsome yillas, with comforts which ,vould 
have Inade Cato shudder, and waited upon by re- 
tinues of slaves. Otherwise scanùal had no harm to 
say of either Aurii or Cluentii. They were honoured 
for their patriotism, and beloved for their private 
virtues. 
.A. third fanlily at Larino, tbe Oppianici, though 
also connected with the ..A.urii, belonged to the oppo- 
site faction. Oains Oppianicus, the younger of two 
brothers, ,,-as Inarried to Dinea's daughter :\Iagia, 
Statius l\lbinus Oppinnicus, the elder, and the head 
of the clan. ha<l been three times married: first to a 
si
ter of Dinea, ,vho hacl <lied, leaving him with a 
son; next, to a lady named Papia, who bore him a 
son also, and "Thorn he had ùiyorceù; lastly, to 
X ovia, who was for the present living with him ancl 
had brouO'ht him a third son, an infant. lIe had 
o 
squandered his own fortune and the fortune of his 
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first ,vife, WhOlll he was suspected of having poisoned. 
He had since been living by his wits, and had figured 
unpleasantly in a late trial at Rome. ...A, foolish 
youth of IJarino, appropriately named Asinius, had 
come into possession of a large sum of money. Like 
Iago, ,vho made his fool his purse, Oppianicus took 
possession of Asinius, carried him to Rome to see the 
"rorld, and launched him among the taverns and the 
gambling houses. .A confederate, .A vilius, a Larinate 
also, made a third in the party; and one night, 
,vhen Asinius ,vas absent with a female companion, 
with whom they were assured that he would remain 
till morning, A vilius affected to be taken suddenly 
ill, and said that he must make his ,,-ill. A notary 
and witnesses ,vere introduced to "rhOlll the porsons 
of .A vilius and ..A.sinius ,yore alike unknown, A vilius 
bequeathed all his property to Oppiallicus, signed 
his name .A.sinins, and then recovered. The true 
,A,sinius w'as waylaid and killed a fe,v days after. 
Oppianicus produced the will, claimed the estate, 
and obtained it-not, ho,vever, ,vithout some notice 
having been drawn to the matter which might have 
ended unpleasantly for him. Suspicions had beon 
aroused, it does not appear how. A vilius "Tas ar- 
rested and carried before 011e of the city magistrates, 
to whonl in his terror ho confessed the truth. For- 
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tunately for Oppianicus, the Inagistrate ,vas discreet 
and not inaccessible. The spoils ,,,ere divided and 
the affair ""as hushed up. but it had naturall
1' been 
Juuch talked of at Larino, Oppianicus had been 
looked on askance; in the Inatter of fortune he was 
in a desperate condition, and he ,vas on the look- 
out for the nearest nleans of improving his circum- 
stances. 
He was a luan, it appears, of considerable personal 
attractions, He had made himself agreeable to his 
brother's wife )Iagia, and had seduced her, lIeI' 
brother 
 urnerius caught a fever and suddenly died, 
lea ving his share of the ...\.urian property to his 
brother Cnmus 
Iagius. 
Cnrous :àlagius fell ill also very soon after. He, 
perhaps, suspected the cause of his sickness. At 
any rate he had seen with alarm and suspicion his 
si::;ter's intÏ1nacy .with a person of so questionable a 
character as Albinus Oppiallicus, His alarIlls were 
not diJuinished when her husband, Oaius Oppianicus, 
,vas found dead in his bcd, fronl sonle unexplained 
visitation; and growing rapidly worse, and feeling 
that his own end was not far off, he sent for his 
sibter, and in the presence of his l110ther Dinea he 
questioned her as to whether :-;ho \nl
 pregnant. 
She assured hinl that it was so, She half satisfied 
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him that she ,vas herself innocent of guilt, and that 
Caius Oppianicus, and not his brother, was the 
father. He made a ,vill bequeathing the ,vhole 
inheritance which had fallen to him to this child as 
soon as it should be born. He appointed his mother, 
Dinca, the guardian, lest 
\.lbinus Oppianicus should 
interfere. If the child should miscarry, or should 
not survive, Dinea and 1Iagia were then to divide 
the estates between then1. 
The arrangement had scarcely been completed 
when Cnrous }'Iagius died. Oppianicus then induced 

Iagia to take a medicine which produced abortion. 

Iagia and Dinea became thus coheiresses, and Oppi- 
anicus saw almost within his reach the accumulated 
wealth of the family. 
At this monlent a stranger appeared in Larino 
who brought news that the elder brother, l\[arcus 
Aurius, was still aliyE', He had not been killed, as 
report had 
aid, but had been taken prisoner, and 
was confined with hard labour at a convict station in 
the North of Italy, The story was not improbable, 
and the ne,v-comer produced credible evidence of the 
truth of ,vhat he said. He gave Dinea the names 
and addresses of persons who had seen l\Iarcus 
Aurius, and could find him. The hope that she 
had still a son surviving came to comfort her in her 
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desolation, and she despatched friends to discover 
him, purchase his release, and restore him to her. 
So unpleasant a discovery came inopportunely for 
the schemes of Oppianicus; but he lost neither heart 
nor !)resence of mind. He made acquaintance ,,-ith 
the stranger, purchased his help, und induced hitu to 
vary his account, and throw Dinea on a false scent. 
He sent off a confederate to gain the parties in the 

orth and 11lislead the mother's messengers, ,,,hile a 
certain Sextus ,\Tibrius w.as despatched to obtain true 
directions from them, to find out 
rarcus Aurius, and 
assassinate him, The galue was dangerous, ho,vever, 
so long as Dinea lived, She had Aurian kinslnen in 
Larino who ,vere powerful, and to ,,
hOln she might 
possibly a})peal. lIe was aware that her suspicions 
would turn upon himself as soon as she should hear 
that her son could not be found, and he thought it 
Letter to anticipate future trouble by renloving her 
at once. She "ras growing old, and her health had 
ùeen shaken by sorro,v and anxiety. Oppianicus 
l'econl1nended to her the assistance of a phy:Úcian of 
,vho
f' 
kill he profes
ed 10 hayc had c'\.periencc. 
])illea declined his advice, aHd sent for another doctor 
fi'Ulil l\llcona, wllmn Oppiallicus baa 
OJne difficulty 
in gaining over to his purpose. lie succeeded at la.st, 
howevcr, \vith a bribe of fuur thousand pOlUlds, aud tho 
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unfortunate woman was poisoned. Before she died 
she, too, nlade a will; but Oppianicus destroyed it. 
IIis agents in the :North sent him ,vord that his ,vork 
had been successfully done. }Iarcus Aurius had been 
found and killed, and all traces were destroyed by 
which his fate could be disco\?ered. Oppiallicus at 
once divorced his present wife, married 
lagia, and 
took possession of the estates in her name. 
Re had played his cards skilfully; but again, as 
with his adventure at Rome, without having suc- 
ceedod perfectly in averting suspicion from himself. 
}Iany eyes, no doubt, ,vere ,vatching hinl, The 
Larinates could not see ,vith complaisance the entire 
disappearance of one of their most honoured falnilies, 
and the Aurian estates passing into the hands of a 
blemished and bankrupt adherent of the Oligarchic 
faction, The messengers sent by Dinea reported that 
they could not discover 1tlarcus .A.urius; but they had 
found that secret efforts had been made to bailie thcln 
They had ascertained that Oppianicus had been con- 
cerned in those efforts, and they wrote to Larino, 
charging him with foul play. Dinea being dead, 
the letters were taken to the nearest relative of the 
faillily, Aurius )Iolinus, 
This Aurius Melinus had already appeared before 
the I.arinatc public in a not very eretiitablc manner. 
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Soon after the death of her father he had married 
Cluentia, daughter of tbe ,vido,v Sassia, and sister of 
Aulus Cluentius Avitus. Sassia, who ""as a licentious, 

nprincipled woman, became enamourpd of her son- 
in-Ia\v. Under the ancient Roman la\v, the marriage 
tie had been as indissoluble as in the strictest Chris- 
tian cOilllnunity. But the restraint of marriage, like 
every other check on the individual will, had gone 
down before the progress of democracy. To divorce 
a wife was now as easy as to change a dress. The 
closejt affinity was no longer an obstacle to a new 
connection, Sassia succeeded in enchanting her 
son-in-law. The daughter ,vas divorced, and the 
lllother ,vas installed in her place. 
Public opinion, though degenerate, was not entire- 
ly corrupted, The world of Larino considered itself 
outraged by what it still regarded as incest. ..Aulu
 
Cillentiu::;, the sun, took his Inothcr'
 conduct so luuch 
to heart that he refused to see either her or her 
husband, and the dOIllestic scandal had created almust 
as lnuch agitation as the tragedy of Dinea and her 
children. The two vicious 
trCaIllS were now to unite. 
..:-\urius )[elinus, perhaps to recover the estemu of his 
fellow-citizens, put hitnself forward to demand justice 
against the murderers of his kinsmen. He called a 
public meeting; he read aloud in the assembly the 
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letters froin the North denouncing Oppianicus. JIe 
demanded an immediate investigation. If his cousin 
Marcus ,vas no longer alive, he charged Oppianicus 
wi th having assassinated hilu, 
Suspicions already rife turned to certainty. The 
people rose. They rushed to Oppianicus's house to 
seize and tear hin1 in pieces. Exceptional villains 
appear at times to be the special care of Providence, 
as if they had a work given thorn to do and might not 
perish till it was accomplished. Oppianicus had fled; 
and unhappily a political revolution had not only 
provided him with a sure refuge, but with means yet 
more fatal of adding to his crilnes. While Sylla was 
fighting 
Iithridates in Asia, 1\farius had returned to 
a seventh Consulship, and the democracy had enjoyed 
a brief and sanguinary triumph; but 
Iarius ,vas 
dead, and Sylla had returned a conqueror, and the 
name of every eminent advocate of popular rights 
,vas now entered on a proscription list. .' Sylla's lieu- 
tenant, Quintus :JIetellus, ,vas encamped not far from 
Larino. Oppianicus thre,v hitnself on l\fetelllls's 
l)rot.cction, represf'nting hinlsplf, perhaps, as the 
victÌ1u of a popular COIlllHotiun. )Iptellns sent hiIn 
on to the Dictator, and from SyUa he received a COlll- 
mission to purge Larino of its suspected citizens, to 
remove the magistrates, and to execute everyone who 
VOL. Ill. 18 
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had been connected ,vith the )[arian faction. In the 
haste of the time he was allowed to draw the list of 
the proscribed hil11self, ana to enter upon it both his 
open enemies and the accoluplices of his crinles, 
whose too intimate acquaintance with hinl he had 
reason to fear. ..Aurius 
Ielinus perished, and every 
remaining mClnber of the Aurian kindred. . Sextus 
Vibrius perisbed, ,vho had been his instrument in 
hiding the traces of )Iarcus Aurius and murdering 
him. The proscribed \vere seized and killed without 
being allowed to speak; and thu::; at one blow Oppi- 
anicus was able to rid hilnself of everyone \V ho
c 
vengeance he had to fear, and of the only witness hy 
,vholn the worst of his crimcs could be brought hOlne 
to hinl. 
For his ser\?ices to Sylla he was probably rewardccl 
further out of the estates of his victimog, and by a 
series of enormous crinles, which even in tbat bad 
time it is to be hope(l could not b(' easily paralleled, 
he haa beconlc the most opulent arrel 1l10
t powerful 
citizen of his native town. 
Oppianiclls had obtained all that hH ha.d de
ircd, 
but he fuund, as alilnortals find, that the enjoYlllcnt 
had been in the pursuit-that the prize when won 
still failed to give perfect satisfaction. IIappiness 
\Vas still flvino- before hitn-almost within hi
 grasp, 
.. n 
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but still eluding it. Perhaps the murder of her hll
- 
band, hcr 1nother, and her brothers, may have sate 
uneasily U I JOll 
laO'ia. At any rate he had !!TO'Vn 
., 0 ., <...J 
weary of )Iagia. She too was now cleared a\vay to 
make 1'00111 for a more suitable companion, On the 
death of _\.urius 
Ielinus, Sm
sia "
as again a wido,,
, 
and Oppiallicus became a suitor for her hanel. It 
was true that he had killed her husband, but he sworE', 
like llichard, that he had done it 'to help her to a 
better husbaneL' It wa'"J Sassia's 'heavenly face' 
'which ha(1 set hiJU on, and 
assia listened, not nn- 
favourably. There 'were difficulties, ho,vÐver, which 
had fit'st to be rmnoved. Sa
sia 'was rich, and in a. 
position t.o lllake conditions. Oppianicus had thr(,Ð 
children, whose mothers she may have disliked, or 
whom she expected that she ,vould find in her way. 
She was willing to tolerate the eldest, who bore his 
father's name, but she refused to marry him till the 
two little ones had been removed. 
The horrible ,vornan ,vas showing herself a suit- 
ab Ie mate for Oppianicus. Her wealth, her person, 
perhaps this last proof of the hardiness of her dispo- 
sition, determined him to secure her on her own 
tern1S, One of his little boys was being brought up 
with his n10ther at Theano. He sent for the child to 
Larino, In the night it was taken ill and died, and 
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to prevent inquiry into the manner of its death, the 
body was burnt before dawn the next morning. Two 
days after the other little boy died with as mys- 
terious suddenness; and Sassia becalne Oppianicus'lS 
wife. 
The people of Larino :shuddered and muttered. 
They could not challenge the favourite of Sylla, tho 
chief magistrate of the town, who had the local 
authority in his hands and the confidence of the 
Dictator at Ronle; but they shrank froIll contact 
with him. They avoided both him and his ,vife as 
if they had the plague, Young Cluentius especially 
held aloof from his mother Inore sternly than ever, 
and would neither speak to her nor see her. 
...\t length Sylla died; the n1Ìddle cla

os through 
Italy drew their breath froely again, and at Larino as 
elsewhere the people could venture to make their 
voices heard. There was in the town an ancient and 
venerablc collc()'o of l">riosts of 1\lar8 a surt of Cathc- 
o , 
dral Chapter. The priests had obtained the Roman 
franchise as a result of tho Italian war. It had beon 

onfirIncù to them by \rarill
, It had been takt"'H 
:lway again by Sylla. _\.nd now that Sylla ,vas gone, 
a deputation from tbe town ,vas sent to the Senate to 
petition for its restoration. 'Vith this ùeputation, a
 
one of its members, went young _\.ulus Cluentlus, 
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who ,vas then acquiring fame as a public 5peakcr, 
and he soon attracted notice at ROIl1e by his vindica- 
tion of the rights of the Chapter, Oppianicus, ,vho 
had been Sylla's instrunH:
nt in carrying out the dis- 
franchisement in Larino, had his o,vn good reasons 
for dreading to see his ,york overthro,vn. ",Vith the 
rc
toration of politieallibcrty municipal self-goyern- 
nlent ,vould be rcstorccl along with it, lIe feared 
Cluentius on personal grouI
às as ,yell as political. 
lIe saw in him his future accuser, and he had a 
further motive of another kind for wishing to destroy 
hill1, Cluentius had not yet made his ,viII, for he 
would not leave his fortune to his mother, and he 
could not bring himself to l11ake a disposition in which 
her nanle should not be mentioned. In the absence 
of a ,vill s
e was his heir-at-Iaw. It was but one 
more mù.rder, and Oppianicus ,vonld at once quit 
himself of a dangerous antagonist, gratify his wifé, 
and add the lands of the Cluentii to the vast estates 
which he had accumulated already. 
Cluentius ,vas out of health, Cleophantus, the 
physician by whom he 'was attended, was a man of 
eminence and character, 'whom it was unsafe to ap- 
proach by the means which he had used so success- 
fully in the poisoning of Dinea. But Cleophantus 
had a slave who worked in his laboratory, ,vhom Op- 
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pianicus calculated on finding corruptible, and the 
assistant by whom medicines are made up is in such 
cases as useful as his principal. He did not think it 
prudent tv appear in person, but a patl
ician friend, 
one of the Fabricii, undertook the business for hil11 ; 
and Fabricius felt his ,yay ,vith the slave through his 
freednlan t)camander. 
\rillain
 haye an in
tinct for l'ecognising one 
anothel', and rarely Inake mistakeb ill the character 
of the per
ons WhOlll they address, The necessary 
tact, howe,rcr, W'U:3 ,vallting to Scaula.llder; and in 
the class of wl'etche
 who ,vere bought like sheep in 
the luarkct, and might be flung at pleasure into the 
fishponds to feed the aristocrats' lampreys, a degree 
of virtue ,vas found at last ,vhich ,vas to bring Oppi- 
anicus's atrocities to a close. Diogenes-so the 
la.ve 
was called -l'ecei,rcd Scamander's overtures ,vith 
a ppal'ent acquiescence. lIe listened, dre\v Scanlander 
on to reveal the name of his en1ployers, and then 
,vhispered the stOl'Y to his Illaster. Cleophantus car- 
ried it to Cluentius. An honest senator, 1tlarcu::, 
Bibrius, ''''as taken into counsel; and it was agreed 
that Oppianicus should be played with till he had 
committed hiInself, wbon punishnlent could at la

 
overtake him. Diogencs kept up his correspondence 
,vith 
carnandor, and prorni:-;ed to adll1Ïnister t])(, 
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poison as soon as he was provided with materials. It 
,vas arranged that Cluentius should purchase Dio- 
genes,. that he might have a skilled attendant to ,vait 
upon him in his illness. The conspiracy \vould then 
be carried on under Cluentius's o\vn roof, \vhere 
the proceedings could be conveniently \vatchcd, and 
conversations be overheard, Oppiallicus was out- 
nlanæuvred at la
t, Both he and 11'abricius wero 
telnpted to betray thenlselyes, The poison was con- 
veyed to Diogenes; the money wInch was to pay 
for the murder was brought to hiIn, and receivcd in 
the presence of concealed ,vitnè
:Sos. The cl'in1Înals 
were caught red-handed, ,vithout rOOlll for denial or 
concealnlent. They \vere seized and denounced, and 
brought to iruruediate trial. 
IIorrible criules have, unfortunately, been so fre- 
quent in this world that they ha \
e no permanent 
interest for us; and, unless they have been mnbahned 
in poetry, or are preserved by the exceptional geni us 
of accomplished historians, the memory of them 
rarely slu'vives a single generation, The tragedies 
of Larino would have passed into oblivion \vith the 
lives of those who had 'witnessed and shuddered at 
theTn, Posterity, if it cared to recollect, ,vould have 
had their curiosity and their sense of justice satisfied 
if they could have learned that the chief villain wa'S 
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detected and punished at last; and to revive an in- 
terest in a det.aih\d chapter of human wickedness 
after nearly two thousand years ,vonld have been 
alike superfluous and ilnpossible. The story, how'- 
ever, now assumes features of deeper importance. 
Oppianicus and his victims are nothing to us. The 
rise and fall of the Roman Com1110nwcalth is of un- 
dying consequence to the political student; an(1 other 
thousands of years will still ha ve to pass before w'e 
shall cease to study the most minute particulars ,vhich 
will interpret to us so renlarkable a phenolnenon. The 
judicial investigation into the crimes of Oppianicus 
was to form an illustration of the incurable corruption 
of the Roman Senate; and that Senate's most brilliant 
member-better kno,vn to English schoolboys than 
the 1110St distinguished 1110dern classic (Kikero they 
now call him; but ".e are too old to learn the nc"
 
110Illenclature)-was to be th
 principal instrlunent 
in exposing it. 
Crilninal trials at ROtHe "
erc conducted before a 
body of judges or jurynlcn, the selection of wholu 
had been one of the chief subjects of contention 
during the recent political 
truggleR, The privilegl'd 
orders affected to fear that justice w"Quld be degraded 
if the arhninistration of it was extended to persons 
who were incolnpetent for so honourable an office. 
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The people conlplained that their lives and properties 
were unsafe in the hands of proud, extravagant, and 
venal aristocrats. The Senators declared that if 
mmubers of their own order had not been always 
pure, the Iniddle classes ,vouid be found ilumeasurably 
,vorse. The middle classes, without laying clailns 
to superior yirtue, protested that the Senators had 
already descended to the lowest depths of the abyss 
of dishonesty. 
That the office of a judge, at any rate, might be 
made one of the most lucrative situations \vhich the 
State had to offer became apparent in a prosecution 
which happened about the same time of the Prætor 
Verres for the plunder of Sicily. In the trial of 
Verres it was proved that the governor of a Roman 
province under the Republic, looked on his period of 
office as an opportunity of making his fortune by ex- 
tortion and the public sale of justice. To be successful, 
he nlust carry off three times as much booty as he 

 w 
expected to be allowed to retain. A third had to 
be besto,ved in buying the goodwill of the consuls, 
tribunes, and other magistrates; a third in corrupting 
the juries, ,vhen he was called to account by the 
pillaged provincials; the remaining part only he 
might calculate on keeping for himself. 
The Court ,vhich was to try the case of the Larin- 
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ate
 \vas cOlnposed of thirty-two Senators. Caius 
Gracchus had granted the jury-right to the Equites; 
but it had again been taken from them by Sylla. 
The judges \vere now exclusively patricians, the 
purest blood of \vhich ROIne had to boast. ScaIuander, 
Fabricius, and Oppianicus \vere indicted successively 
for conspiring the murder of Cluentius. The prisoners 
,vere tried separately. Though rUffiour had caught 
hold of borne features of the story, the circu111stances 
were generally unknown. Oppianicus, through his 
\\realth and conncctions, had secured powerful patrons; 
and Cicero, ,vho rarely touk part in prosecutions, 
"ras retained ill the first instance to defend 
ca- 
lnander. 
}}ublius Canutius opened the case for Cluentius; 
and Cicero, though he exerted hÏInself to the utInost, 
very soon disco\rered that he had a bad cause, The 
e\.idence \vas absolutely conclusiye. 
calllU,ndel' was 
condemned, and Fabricius ,vas brought to the bar. 
Cicero \\rithdrew froln the case and contented hinlsplf 
with watching it. }-'abricius's brother, Cepasius, 
took hi
 placo as advocate; but with no better success. 
Fabricius, too, ,vas convicted, but ",V'ith a slig'ht. 
difference in the forIn of the result. A unanilllons 
ycrdict \vas given against Scarnander; a single Sena- 
tor, called Stalenus, voted for the acquittal of Fabri- 
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CIUS. There was no more doubt of his guilt than of 
his freedlnan's, The evidence against them both 
was the same. Stalenus had not been bribed, for 
Fabricius was poor; but he intended to intimate to 
the rich Oppianicus that he was open to an arrange- 
ment ,vhen his own turn should come on, 
Stalen us was a man of conseq nence. He had been 
qum:stor, and aspired to the higher offices of State. 
lIe had obtained :::iOlne notoriety in a recent civil cu:se 
in which one of the partie
 ,va:s a certain Safinius 
Atella, t;afillius had the worst of the argument, and 
Stalellus had boasted that for a round sum of money 
he could purchase a verdict notwithstanding, The 
money was given to hinl, but Safinius lost his cause, 
and ill-natured persons had ,vhispered that Stalenus 
had kept it for himself, 
uch a transaction, however, 
if successful and undetected, might pass for a stroke 
of cleverness. At all events the suspicions attached 
to it had not interfered ,vith the furt.her enlployment 
of this ingenious young nobleluan. He ,vas merely 
observed, and anything singular in his conduct ,vas 
set down to its right nlotive. 
Oppianicus's case might well be considered des- 
perate. Scamander and l
abricius had been accessories 
only to a single attempt at murder. The past history 
of Oppianicus had probably been alluded to generally 
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in the preliminary trials. He \vonld stand at the 
bar an object of general abhorrence for \yarions other 
enormities, and the proofs which had been sufficient 
to condemn his accomplices \vouid tell "vith tenfold 
force against their instigator, whose past career had 
bc{\n so dark, In the vote of :::;talenus only sonlO 
glimmer of hope relnailled. The Court adjourned 
for a few days. In the interval Oppianicus Jnade 
Stalenus's acquaintance, and they soon understood 
one another. Stalenus. told him frankly that his 
situation was a difficult one, and ,vonid probably be 
expensive. The judges who had condemned the 
other prisoners would conln1Ït manifest perjury if t.hey 
acquitted Oppianicus. l")ublic feeling being excited, 
they would be exposed to general opprobrium, and 
they ".ould require to be well paid for their services. 

tin, however, he thought it might be managed, 
lie kne\v his mell, and he considered that he could 
secure fifteen yotes out of the thirty-two, which in ad- 
dition to his own \vonlù be -;ufficient. ::\Ioney only 
wa
 nece

ary: {\ach vote ,,"QuId require 
400, 
Oppianicus's fortune would be of little use to hitIl 
if he was convicted, TIeing a llonlan citizen, he was 
not liable to a sentence uf death from a criminal 
court, but exile and a fine amounting nearly to 
confiscation were as bad or possibly \vorse. If e 
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assented to Stalenus's ternls, and paid into his hands 

6400, 
It was understood by this time that a negotiation 
with the prisoner 'vas going forward. Stalenus had 
felt his ,vay, dropping hints here and there in ,vhat- 
ever quarter they were likely to be operative, and at 
length the corruptible fifteen had given conditional 
assurances that they might be relied on. But the 
terms, as he expected, were high; very little would 
be left for hitnself; and he began to reflec
 that with 
perfect safety he Inight keep the whole of it. The 
honest part of the jury ,vould, he thought, un- 
doubtedly vote for a conviction. Those who had 
aO'reed to sell their consciences would be so an()'r y if 
o 0 
tbey were now disappointed that he might count on 
thenl with equal certainty, and it ,vouIc1 be in vain 
that after a verdict of guilty such a wretch as 
Oppianicus would appeal to public opinion. No une 
,vould believe him, no one would pity hiln, Thus 
the night before the trial came on he informed his 
friends upon the jury that Oppianicus had changed 
his mind, and that no I11011ey was fortheoll1Íllg. 

rhey ,vere as exasl-lerated as he hoped to find them. 
He ,vas himself not suspected, and they Inet the 
next day in court with a most virtuous resolutIon 
that justice should not be baulked of its object, 
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The voting in a Roman trial was either open or 
secret, as the Court might decidp for itself.. Op- 
pianicus not relying too perfectly on his friends, and 
anxious not to be cheated of the wares for which he 
llad paid, delnandecl that each ] .udO'c shoulcl crive his 
,0 0 
verdict by word of mouth. The tribune Quinctiw
, 
who was secretly his friend, supported him, and his 
request was agreed to. Everyone was aware that 
there had been bribery, and the meIllbers of the jury 
who were , open to bribes were generally ,veIl known. 
It ,vas, of course, asstnnccl that they ,vould vote for 
au acquittal, and Stalenus and his friends ,vere ob- 
served with contemptuous curiosity, but ,,,,ithollt a 
doubt of what their judgment would be. 
It happened that Stalenus was the first to vote, 
and two of his intimate associates were the seconà 
and third. To the astonishment of everyone, all 
three without the slightest hesitation voted guilty 
The rest of the judge5:, or rather the reRpectable por- 
tion of them, were utterly bewildered, The theory 
of corruption implies that men 'v ho take bribes will 
generally fulfil their contract, nor again do awn 
usually take bribes to vote according to their real 
convictions. They were assured that Stalenus had 
been corrupted by some one to give a false verdict. 
They thought he had been corrupted by Oppianicus ; 
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but he had voted against Oppianicus; he had voted 
for Cluentius,-therefore it seemed he must have been 
bribed by Cluentius, and Oppianicus might be inno- 
cent after alL Thus argued the outside public almost 
universally, having heard the story but inlperfectly-. 
Thus argued even a section of the judges thems('lves, 
and in their confusion five of the more honest of them 
actually voted for Oppianicus's acquittal. 
rhe larger 
number concluded at last that they must go by the 
evidence. Stalenus and his friends might have taken 
Inoney fronl Cluentius, Cluentius might have been 
afraid to trust hinlself entirely to the justice of his 
causo. But corruption could not alter the truth. 
Oppianicus was unquestionably guilty, and he was 
condenlned by a large Inajority. 
He for his part was banished, clamouring that 
he was betrayed, but unable, as Stalenus expected, to 
obtain a remission of his sentence. In modern eyes 
such a punishment was imnleasurably too lenient, 
To a Roman who ,vanted courage to end his misfor- 
tunes with his o,yn hand, exile ,va
 held to be the 
most terrible of calamities. C
sar pleaded against 
the execution of ihe accomplices of Catiline, that 
death ended all things, He would have them live 
and suffer. 'Life,' said Cicero on the present occa- 

ion, 'was ,vorse than death to Oppianicus. No one 
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believed any longer the old wives' fable of 'fartarus. 
Death would be but a happy release to him.' He left 
ROIne to wander about Italy, as if marked ,vith a 
curse. Sa:ssia followed hÍ1n to torment him ,vith her 
reproaches and infidelities. One day as he ,,'ws 
riding his horse thrc,v him. He ,,"'as mortally in- 
Jured and died, 
So ended Oppianicus, So, however, did not 
end the consequences of his various villanies. Politi- 
cal passions ,vere again rising. 'The people in ROlne 
and out of it ,yere claulourillg to the skies against 
the iniquities of the Senate. 'fhe story ,vent abroad 
that a senatorial jury had again been bribed; and 
being ,vithout detailed kno,vl
dge of the case, the 
Roman populace rushed naturally to the conclusion 
that an innocent man had been condemned. Oppi- 
anicus had protested against the verdict, and had de- 
nounced his judges. It ,vas enough. 'l'hc verdict 
,vas indisputably corrupt, and a corrupt yerdict, as a 
matter of course, lllust be a false verdict, 
Quinctiu:-, the tl'ibunf', Úppiallicus's friend, en- 
couraged the agitation, It ""as an opportunity nut, 
to be neglected uf Lrillgillg the 8cnate intu disrepute. 
'l'hrice he harangued the General ..1_sseIubly ill the 
Forurl1. lIe insisted that the degraded patrician
 
t)llould be stl'i1->1!cd Ollce Ulorc uf the pl'i vileges which 
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they abused, Clucntius's n
unc became a by-word. 
He ,vho in his hUlnble way had been the champion 
of his own townspeople ,vas identified ,\Tith the hated 
senatorial lnonopoly. So furious ,vere the people 
that for cight years, Cicero says, they ,vould not 80 
luuch as listen to a ,vord that could be said for him. 
Every senator ,vho had voted for Oppianicus's con- 
dmnnation ,vas prosecuted under the Jury Laws. 
SOlne were tined, SOlllO ,vere expelled froIn the Senate 
by the Censors, One of thenl, Caius Egnatius, was 
disinherited by his fa.ther. The Senate itself was in- 
vited to condemn its own Illen1bers, l-T ot daring to 
refuse, the Senate saved its conscience by a wise 
generality, and passed a resolution that any person 
or persons who had been instrulnelltal in corrupting 
public justice had been guilty of a heinous offence 
Finally Clu
ntius hil11self was brought to trial, and 
so hot was public feeling against hinl that Cicero ,vas 
obligcd to confine his defence to a legal technicality. 
The law, he said, was for the restraint of corruption 
in the juries. The juries under Sylla's constitution 
could consist of senators only, and Cluentius being an 
Eques, the law could not touch hil11, 
Gradually the outcry died away, melting into the 
general stream of indignation which in a few years 
s\vept a,vay the constitution, and under new fornlS 
VOL. Ill. 19 
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lnade justice possible again. ,But the final act of the 
Cluentian drama had still to be played out. Again 
Cluentius was to appear before a tribunal of Ro- 
luan judges. .L\.gain Cicero \\Tas to defend him-no 
longer under a quibble, but on the luerits of the 
\vhole case, into \vhich at last it ,vas possible to 
enter. 
From the speech which Cicero delivered on this 
occasion we have gathered our story. It is not 'a 
favourable specÏ1nen of his oratorical pow.er. T'here 
is no connection in the eyents. 
ehere is no order of 
time. 'Ve are hurried fi'OIll date to date, from place 
to place. The ðan1e person is described under different 
names; the same incident in different "Tords. The 
result is a mass of threads 
o knotted, twisted, and 
entangled, that only patient labour can sort them out 
into intelligible arrangement. 
'Vhat Cicero lacks in method, ho,vever, he makes 
up in earnestness. lIe ,vas evidently suprclnely 
affected by the combination of atrocities and misun- 
derstandings by ,vhich an innocent, ,vell-de
erving 
man was likely to be over,yhchncd. 
The various lovers of Sassi a had been either mur- 
dered or had died, or had deserted her, 
hc had 
lost much of her ill-gained fortunes. She had gro"rn, 
too old for the further illd ulgence of her pleatsant 
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vices Une desire alone renulÌned, and had devoured 
the rcst-a. desire ft)!' revenge upon her son Clucntiu
, 
In the l)rej nrliccd concli tion of public feeling at 
llolllC, any wily accusation against hiln rnight ùe 
expected to obtain a hearing, I-Iaving escaped the 
prosecution for the bribery of the judges, he was 
charged \vith having murdered one of his friends, 
whose property he hoped to inherit. The attempt 
\vas chunsy and it failed, The friend \vas proved to 
have died ,vhere Cluentius could have had no acce
s 
to him; and a nephe\v J and not Cluentius, was his 
heir. The next accusation ,vas of having tried to 
poison t.he surviving son of Oppianicus. Cluentiu8 
and the younger Oppianicus had been together at a 
festiyal of Larino. Another youth ,vho ,vas also 
present there had died a few days later, and it \vas 
alleged that he had -drunk by mistake from a cup 
.which had been prepared for Sassia's stepson. But 
again the evidence broke down. There was no proof 
that the death was caused by poison, or that Cluen- 
tius was in any way connected with it. 
The accursed ,yaman, though twice bafHed, would 
not abandon her object. In both instances proof of 
malice had been wanting. Cluentius had no object 
in perpetrating either of the crimes of which she 
had accused him. If he had no grudge against the 
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young Oppianicus, ho,vever, he had undoubtedly 
hated his father, and she professed to have discovered 
that the fat.her had not died, as had been reported, 
by the fall from his horse, but had been poisoned by 
a cake ,vhich had been adlninistered to hin
 at Ciuen- 
tius's in
tigation. The Jllethod in ,vhich Sas
ia ,vent 
to work to make out her case thro,,"s a fresh and 
hideous light 011 the ROJuall 
uhnillistration of ju
tice 
in the last days of liberty. She produced two wit- 
ne&::'cs ,vho "\\ere both slaves, To one of thm}), Nicos
 
tratus, a Greek, shc owed an old grudge. lIe had 
belonged to Oppianicus the elder, and had rcvealed 
certain infidelities of hers which ha.d led to inconve- 
nIence. The other, Btrato, was the slave of a doctor 
,vho had attended Oppianicus after his accident. 
Since neither of these men were ,villing to say 
what she rcquirf
d them to say of their o,vn accord, 
she demanded according to custom that they should 
be tortured. The ]{,mnall la \v did not acknowledge 
any rights in these hunlan chattels: a slave on the 
day of hi
 bondage ceased to be a Jl1UTl. Nicostratus 
and Strato were racked till the executioners ,yore 
,,"eary, but nothing could be extracted from them. 
Â distinguished advocate who ,vas present, and ,vas 
not inscn
ible to pity, said that the slaves were being 
tortured not to Inake them tell the truth, but to Blake 
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them lie. The court took the same view, and they 
were released. 
Once IDore Sassia ,vas defeated, but she waited 
her opportunity. Three years later, the orator Hor- 
tensius, a general protector of rogues, was elected to 
the consulate. The vindictiveness 'with ,vhich she 
had come iorward as the prosecutrix of her own son 
had injured her cause. She made one more effort, 
and this tirne she prevailed on the young Oppianicus, 
,vho had meanwhile married her daughter, to appear 
in her place. She had purchased Strato after his 
escape from the torture, and had power of life and 
death over hiln. He had murdered a fellow slaye; 
and it 'was alleged that ,vhen he confessed to this 
crime he had confessed to the other also. He was 
crucified, and to prevent his telling inconvenient 
truths upon the cross, his tongue ,vas cut out before 
he was nailed upon it. On the strength of his pre- 
tended deposition, a criminal process was once Illore 
instituted against Cluentius before a Roman jury. 
The story had by this time become so notorious, and 
the indignation of the provinces had been so deeply 
roused, that deputations from every town in the south 
of Italy came to the Capital to petition in Cluentius's 
favour. How the trial enùed is unknown, It may 
be hoped that he vtas acquitted-but it is uncertain. 
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Innocent nlen have suffered by millions in this 'world. 
As many-guilty wretches have escaped, and seeuled 
to triunlph; but the vengeance which follo\vs upon 
evil acts doe:,; not sleep because indiyiduals are 
,vronged. The penalty is exacted to the last farthing 
froln the com]uunity 'which perJnits injustice to be 
done. And the Republican Commonw'ealth of Rome 
was fast filling the measure of its iniquities. In 
another half-century pel:jurod juries and corrupted 
magistrates had finished their work; the world couhl 
endure thenl no longor, and tIle free institutions 
,vhich had been tho adn1Îration of Il1ankilld were 
buried under the throne of the Cæsars. 
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T IlE nlen of genius ,vho had the misfortune, under 
the later Roman Enlperors, to be blind to the 
truth of Christianity have been punished. by a neg- 
lect w'hich they do not wholly deserve. 'Vith Tacitus 
the era closes in ,vhich a Roman of ability has been 
allo'wed to have shut his eyes to the light without 
,vilful sin. Thenceforward all men of intellectual 
reputation who remained unconverted have been held 
guilty by Christendonl of deliberate unbelief. Their 
,vritings have been thrown aside as either nlischieyous 
or useless, The age itself and the character of their 
contemporaries has been left to be described by the 
Fathers of the Church; and unless for special rea. 
sons, or by exceptional and curious students, the last 
representatives of the old classical literature remain 
generally unread. Nor is this neglect dinlinishing 
or likely -to diminish. vVhen modern books were 
sca.rce, any writing which had valup in it was prized 
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at its true worth, Plutarch was Shakespeare's chief 
authority for his Greeks and Romans. I\Ien of cul- 

ure, ,vho ,vere ,veary of the quarrels between Catho- 
lics and Protestants, preferred the calmer atmosphere 
of ltlarcus Aurelius and Epictetus. The lofty spirit- 
ualism of the Alexandrian Platonist:s ,vas a favourite 
food with the CaTnbridge philosophers of the seven- 
teenth century. The exacting demands of nlodern 
literature, however, leave inadequate leisure for the 
stuùy of even the most accomplished of the classical 
writers, )IoderIl languages encroach lnore and nlore 
OIl the olù domain of Greek and Latin, and either 
divide the schools with theJI1 or threaten to expel 
t.hem altogether. The ready quotation fron'! Horace 
has disappeared from society and almost from the 
Senate house. Still less of leisure has been left for 
the less polished, if not less interesting, ,vriters of 
the succeeding centuries; and except an occasional 
nletaphysician, who makes excursions into Proclus or 
Plotinus, or an anti-Christian controversialist, \vho 
goes for assistance to the fraglnents of Celsus or 
Porphyry, it i
 rare that anyone wanders aside into 
the pages of authors who are looked on as degenerate 
classics of dangerous tendency, "yithout the literary 
merit which might COIl1pensate for their spiritual de- 
ficiency, 
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Onr indifference costs us more than we are a ,yare 
of". It is supremely desirable that we should be ac- 
quainted w-ith the age in which Christianity became 
the creed of civilised mankind, and ,ve learn but half 
the truth fron1 the Christian Fathers. 'Vhether ,ve 
regard Christianity as a miracle from without, or as 
developed from within, out of the conscience and in- 
tellect of man, ,ve perceive, at any rate, tbat it grew 
by natural causes, t.hat it commended itself by argu- 
nlellt and exanlple, that it was receiyed or rejected 
accordin g to the Inoral and men tal condition of those 
to whom it ,vas addressed. 'Ve shall understand the 
history of its triumph only when we see the heathen 
world as the heathen world. saw itself. The most in 
dispensable guides in such an inquiry ftre the writers 
who renlained unconvinced. Nor is it uninteresting 
to see why they were unconvinced, or ho,v, when 
they noticed its existence, the new creed appeared to 
them. 
We invite our readers to forget their prejudi.ces, 
and to accompany us, so far as our few pages will 
allo,v, on an expedition into Lucian. Everyone has 
heard of Lucian's name; nine people out of every 
ten, if asked \vho I.Jucian was, would be ready with 
an answer that he was a scoffer and an atheist, and 
in that answer ,vould show decisively tbat they had 
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never I'cad a page of hinl. The censure and the 
ignorance rise from the same source. On the strength 
of a Dialf\gue, ,vhich has been proyed to be spurious, 
l..ucian haR been denounced as a direct enemy of 
Christianity. Lucian is supposed to have encouI'aged 
with his satires the hatred ,vhich took shape in the 
persecutions. He has been, therefore, spoken of sys- 
temat.ically as a special servant of Satan, as a person 
'whose company decent people were bound to avoid. 
Yet Lucian, in his genuine writings, nlention
 the 
Chlistians but once, and then onl)'" as a silnple-mind- 
cd sect whose credulity made them the easy dupes of 
quacks and charlatans. He had looked at Christian- 
ity, and had pas
ed it by as one of the thousand illu- 
sions ,vhich ,\e1'e springing like mushrooms in the 
hotbed of Greco-Asiatic speculation. The abomina- 
tions of paganism and the cant of the popular philo- 
sophers were the real objects of his detestation; and, 
so far as concerned the COIllnlon enenlY, the Fathers 
and Lucian were fighting on the same side. Yet it 
is doubtful whether, had they known hiJn as be was, 
he ,vould have been regarded as a ,,-elcolne ally, or 
othcrwi
e as anything but intolerable to them. The 
lightning-like mockery ,vith which Lucian strikes ut 
folly und illlposture was un favourable, bowever legi. 
timate its objects, to the generation of a believing 
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spirit. To the Fathers the pagan cultus "ras a wor- 
ship of devils, to Lucian it was a dishonest or base 
affectation; and his dissecting knife cuts occa
ionally 
into theories ,vhere their o,vn nerves were suscepti- 
ble. nis detestation of falsehood was a passion. No 
KaÌ\òv -tEÛÒO
, no edifying falsehood, no ideal loveli.. 
ne
s or supposed beneficent influence to be derived 
fronl illusion could blind his judgJnent or seduce his 
allegiance to t.ruth, lIe lived in an age ,vhen the 
cstabli:3hcd creeùs ,vere a lllockery, and philosophy 
,vas a jugglo of ,vords; when itinerant thaumatur- 
gists, like Proteus or ..A,pollonius, '\vere the favourites 
of el11perOrs and ,vero regarded by nlillions upon 
millions as representatives or incarnations of the 
gods; ,vhile politicians and nlen o
 the world ,vere 
labouring in desperate conservatism to keep the 
pagan religion on its feet, for fear society should fall 
to pieces if it was openly confessed to be untrue. 
"\Vith this ignoble terror, and ,vith the quackery and 
dishoneRty which were the inevitable fruit of it, Lu- 
cian lived in perpetual war, striking at it ,vith a 
pungency of satire which is perhaps without its equal 
in literature, He has the keenness of Voltaire, the 
moral indignation, disguised behind his jests, of 
Swift; but while Lucian, no more than Swift or 
Voltaire, will spare the scoundrel any single lash 
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which IS his due, he, like Shake
peare, has still a 
pity for the poor wretch, as if to be a scoundrel was 
itself the sharpest of penalties. "Then Charon's 
boat-load of ghosts is carried before the judgment 
bar of Rhadan1anthus, a po,verful noblelnan is found 
aJnong thCln who had exhausted the list of possible 
human depravities - cruelty and avarice, gluttony 
and lust indulged beyond the limits of nature. "\Vit- 
ness after "ritness deposes to the dreadful truth. Ilis 
b,]d tells its tale of horrors, His lamp, unable to say 
what had been done in daylight when it ,yas not 
present, details its catalogue of midnight orgies. 
Each crime, discovered or undiscovered, was sup- 
posed to leave its :scar upon tho soul. The prisoner, 
being ordered t
 strip, discloses a person so wealed 
and marked that the natural substance of it was no- 
where visible. Rhadarnanthus exclainls in horror 
for sOlne new punishment adequate to such enormous 
villany. A poor cobbler standing by suggests that 
justice will be \"indicated sufficiently if the cup of 
Lethe, which each shade was permitted to drink as 
he passed from the dread tribunal, should in this in- 
stance be withheld. To relneIuber what he had done 
in life ,vouid be retribution enough for the worst of 
criminals, ,vithout further tort url'. 
But there is au interest in Lucian beyond hjs 
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satire and beyond his literary excellence. Lucian 
nlore than any other writer, pagan or Christian, en- 
ables us to see what human beings were, how they 
liyed, what they thought, felt, said, and did in the 
centuries when paganislll ,vas expiring and Chris- 
tianity ,vas taking the place of it. 
The kingdom of heaven, it ,vas said, was like a 
grain of mustard seed. The world of spirit and the 
world of nlatter are alike full of such seeds, full of 
the germs of living organisms, waiting for the fitting 
conditions in which they can take root and grow. 
The gernl, as it unfolds, gathers its substance out of 
the soil in ,vhich it is rooted, and out of the atmo- 
sphere ,vhich it inhales; and it is to that soil, to that 
atInosphere, and to the elements of which they are 
composed, that we must look, if ,ve would under- 
stand how and why at any particular tÎIne a new 
form of organised life makes its appearance. Critics 
have wearied thenlselves in searching for the origin 
of the Gospels, and arrive at nothing. They,vould 
discover the secret of the life of Christianity, and 
they are like children digging at the roots of a plan t 
to discover how and why it grows. The plant 
,vithers ,vhen the root is exposed, but t.he network of 
enta
gled fibre tells them nothing whîch they desired 
to know. The historical facts recorded in the Gospels 
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fornled the tissue of the seed out of \vhieh the Uhri:;.. 
tian Church 'was developed, but the ti:ssuo uf the 
seed is not the life of it. lIow the Go
pclt'S werc 
,,'ritten, or \vhen or by \VhOnl, is cOllceah.d, as the 
grain when gro\ving is concealed in the earth, 'fhe 
life of the Church ,vas a ne,,? ideal, a ne\v spiritual 
principle to which humanity turned for deliverance 
from the poison of the established theology and phi- 
losophy. In Lucian ,ve learn what that theology 
and that philosophy was, and ho\v the belief or want 
of belief in them "ras affecting intellect and morals. 
He has been called an apostate Christian. It is per.. 
fectly evident that he neither had been a Christian, 
nor, with such a mind as he possessed and at the age 
at which he lived, ever could have been a Christian. 
Two centuries later, when Christianity hDd become 
the sole authoritative teacher of practical lllorality, 
Lucian ,vould have examined with reverential iute:r- 
e
t a doctrine which was exerting 
o 
 excellent an 
influence over the education of the hUlnall race. In 
point of fact he never gave to it more than pasbing 
attention. To him it was but one of III any btl'uggling 
sects, an unintelligible oft
hoot of Judaism. He was 
constitutionally incredulous, and the atmo
phere of 
lies with which he was enveloped hardened fl1rth
r 
hi
 uatural di6trust of new opiniouðo l'ales of miracleb 
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and mysteries, so far from acting as inducements to 
command his attention, ,vould only be occasions of 
suspicion. II ad ho even looked seriously in to the Chris- 
tian fornullas of faith, and had found himself invited 
to believe that the child of a Galilean artisan had 100 
years before been born of a virgin, had ,vorked mira- 
cles, had been put to death, had gone down to Hades 
and had again returned to life, he would have an- 
sVíered that he could match the story by a hundred 
parallels fronl his own contemporary experience. 
Each generation produced it.s own swarm of pre- 
tenders to supernatural powers. Life itself would 
be gone before he could have examined minutely into 
the claims of each of theIne .J..-\.n aged student in one 
of his Dialogues confessed to have spent 60 years in 
comparing the schools of philosophy, still hoping 
that he ,vould find the truth, and still unabìe to de- 
cide in which of them the truth w'as to be found. 
Lucian tell
 him that he has mis
ed his road, that 
life is action, not speculation, that one good deed is 
better than a thousand syllogisms; and in some such 
terIUB it is likely he ,vonld have replied also, had 
Justin J.\fartyr attempted to make a con vert of 
him. 
Hut he was not careles8 in such matters. He had 
taken exceptional pains to inquire into the claims and 
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expose the ilnpostures of the pretenders of his own 
tilHe. 


.A. ::;ketch of the character of ..Alexander of ..<:\,bo- 
notichus, an earlier Cagliostl'o, is dedicated to his 
friend Celsus, the saIne Cel
us who, after his death, 
was attacked by Origen. ]lo1'e interesting, from tho 
nlention in it of the Christians, is the account of the 
life and death of Peregrinus, whom Lucian knew and 
whose extraordinary end he witnessed. 
This person ,yas born in a village in _\.rmenia. 
He cOIll111enced his public career, after growing to 
manhood, by lllurdering his father. To conceal hilu" 

elf he jointd the Christians at a distant town, where 
be becanle professor ûf exegetic theology, revised 
:some of their sacred books, wrote others, and Semn- 
ingly ,vas made into a bishop. He ,vas thrown into 
prison in one of tho persecutions. The Christians 
behaved to hiln with the affection which they never 
failed to 
how to any of the brethren in distress. 
They raised 
ubscriptiolls for hilli; they brought him 
food; widows and orphans watched about hi
 cell, 
and 'with the gaoler's conninlllce shared the solitude 
of his confineIuent. ....\.t length he was released, but 
t.he :.-incred character which he had assuluecl sat UIl- 
ea!';ilv upon hiJn. IIis disca.
e ,vas a pa

ioJl fe)r 
., . 
notoriety. Lucian sa,)'s that he shocked the Chri
tiallS 
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by eating forbidden food; more likely he developed 
some new form of heresy. He was excommunicated, 
or at any rate he 'vas expelled from the Church, and 
joined the Cynic philosophers. In this capacity he 
went to Rome, ,vhere he achieved a new celebrity by 
the insolence of his tongue. He assailed Marcus 
Aurelius himself with his ribaldry. The wise emperor 
rewarded him ,vith the impunity of a privileged fool, 
and the public, to ,vhom there is no pleasure greater 
than to hear good men sneered at and libelled, for a 
time applauded the libeller. But the novelty wore 
off. Peregrinus was again sinking into a neglect 
which he could not endure. To rouse the interest of 
tuen once more he announced that at the next Olym- 
pian Festival he would give the world a lesson in the 
conteIupt of death, and would publicly burn hilllseif. 
He expectecl that his admirers would interfere, but 
curiosity or indifference kept them silent. He had 
committed hiluself and was too vain to retract. The 
pile was raised, The fire was kindled. Peregrinus 
leapt into it and perished, Luci:1.n, ,vho was himself 
present, being eagerly questioned as to what had 
taken place by one of the martyr's disciples, answered 
a fool according to his folly, and told him that an 
eagle had risen out of the flames and had suared into 
the sky. The story which he had himself invented 
"01.. HI. 20 
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passed at once into thè popular belief, and \yas after- 
wards retailed to hilll by another spectator, who 
declared that he had \vitnessed the extraordinary 
portent \vith his own eyes. 
After such experience IJucian ,vas not likely to 
give easy credence to tales of miracles, and Chri
ti- 
anity had not attained in his lifetiule a position of 
the cOIDlllanding inlportance which would have iu- 
dueed hinl to study its lueaning \vith real attention. 
He \vas born at San10sata, not far froin Antioch, 
about the year 130 A,D. His father was a sculptor, 
and Lucian ".as intended for the same pursuit. In 
a sketch which he calls' A Dream,' he describes his 
difficulties in the choice of his profession under the 
familiar bhape of the hvo Fairies, The Genius of 
mechanical art and the Genius of intellectual culture 
each \vork upon him thpir powers of persuasion. 
The first promised hitn eInployment and competence, 
the seconù prou1Ïsed him poverty and wisdoll1. He 
had sho\vn special gifts as a child for modelling in 
clay. IIad he been contented \vith a narI'o". career 
he might have achieved the eIninence with which the 
first fairy tenlpted hinI, But he chose the nobler 
and higher COUI.se. lie left his mallet and chisel. 
He travelled; he practised as a lawyer. He studied 
in the schools of philosophy at A theus, IIi'\ life 
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was honourahly innocent, and if the fairy kept her 
'word about poverty, Lucian sccms never to have 
seriously suffered fronl it, The Juinutelless of his 
description of the situation suggests that he w"as at 
one time a dependent on SOllle ,vûalthy Roman patron. 
1\ Rornan noble in the second century thought his 
f'stablishlnellt incornplete \vithout a domestic philoso- 
pher to 
Ulluse his guests, correct his verses, and 
applaud his witticisms; and men of genius ,vhfl 
Inig-ht have been distinguished accepted the degrad- 
ing position for the convenient ease which it held 
out to them, Lucian, as a warning to a friend ,vho 
,vas meditating such a step for himself, describes 
,vhat he is to expect. A young man gains a reputation 
at college, The ,vorld takes notice of hÏI:n. A great 
man inyites him to dinner, and the entertainment is 
got up specially on his behalf. He finds himself in 
a saloon more splendid than he had ever seen. He 
is uneasy in his chair. The dishes are strange to 
him. He does not know ho\v to eat, or sit, or use 
his napkin. He watches his neighbours. He dreads 
the ridicule of the servants. His health is drunk, 
and he has to make a speech. He stammers through 
it in misery, drinks more than is good for him, and 
wakes the next morning sick and miserable. But he 
has given satisfaction. He is taken into the 
reat 
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house, and is envied by his friends for his supposed 
good fortune. ;Lucian t.races sadly his downward 
progress, after sacrificing his liberty and self-respect 
to a low desire for luxurious living. His intellect 
becomes debased. lie forgets the little that he knew. 
lIe ceases to entertain his master, and is discarded 
for a ne,v favourite. Having lost courage to en- 
counter the hardships of independence, he is content 
to remain a neglected parasite of a patron who has 
forgotten his existence. He is set. to travel in the 
same carriage with nlY lady's maid, and is charged 
'with the care of my lady's pug dog, 
If Lucian ever hiJllsolf nlade an experilnent of 
this gilded slavery, he resumed his freedom before he 
had allo\ved it to inj ure him. lIe rose to be the 
friend and equal of the chosen few of his age ,vhose 
good opinion ,vas best worth po
se
sillg. In 111ature 
life he was appointed by )Iarcus .A.urelius to a high 
ci viI post in Egypt, and lived to be a ,ery old Inan. 
Iris ,vritings are not vohuninou:-" but they belong to 
the rare class which will be read with delight as long 
as human nature rmnains unchanged; and to us, in 
the present speculati ,-e condition of our Dlinds, and 
confronted with problenls so like tho
e which troubled 
Lucian's conteHlporariC's, they have an exceptional 
and peculiar intf?l'cst. 
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Of the true nature of our existence on this planet, 
of the origiu of our being, and of the llleaning and 
purpose of it; of ,vhat is life anù ,vhat is death; 
and of the nature of the rllie which is exerted over 
us, we really know nothing, "\Ve live merely Oll the 
crust or rind of things. Tho inner essence is abso- 
lutely concealed froln us. But though these que
- 
tions adn1Ít of no conclusive answer, there i:s SQlne- 
thing in our character \vhich perpetually inlpels us 
to seek for an answer. Ifope and fear, conscience 
anù itnagination, suggest possibilities, and possibilities 
beCOIl1e probabilities when allied with high and noble 
aspirations. vVe feel the action upou us of forces 
which we cannot see. The world in which we live 
we perceive to be rl10ving in obedience to sOine \'ast 
over-mastering po\ver. 'Ve connect our inward 
emotions with wbat Wt outwardly percei vo, Observa- 
tion of facts creates a scheme or form into ,vhich our 
own souls infuse a spirit, and thus arise thcogonies or 
theologies ,vhich for a series of ages seize possession 
of human belief, take control of conduct, and silence, 
if they fail to sa.tisfy, the questionings of the intellect. 
Such, undoubtedly, however degraded they be- 
came, were once the pagan religions. Incredible and 
absurd as they appear on Erst acquaintance with 
them. they reveal, when inspected more closely, 
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essen tial facts at the heart of them. Ther reveal 
generally a rude observation of the sinlplest ast.ro- 
nomical phenomena, a recognition of the mysterioub 
character of ph ysicallife, a perception of the eternul 
difference between nobleness and baseness of conduct, 
and they contain vague aspirations after immortality. 
The convictions and opinions thus honestly formed 
clothed themselve.s in a dress of lllyth and allegory, 
and the iUluginative costume was no lllore than a 
graceful drapery of ideas which were casily seen 
through it. But kno,vledge outgre\v its infant cycle. 
Imagination flowed in new channels, and no longer 
pursued the sacred legend to its source, Poetry 
became prose. The picturesque fable became a literal 
fact, and ,vhen claÍ1ning to be a fact became a n1Ïs- 
ehievous lie. The lo,.es of the gods and goddesses, 
transparent sYlnhols of the ".orkings of natural 
forces, became dClnoralising cxaluples of vice. 'rho 
systeHl \vithout the clue to its 111cnning was no longer 
credible, and the conflict began between piety, ,vhich 
dreaded to be irreverent in refusing to believe, and 
conscience, \vhich dared not profess upon ihe lip
 a 
creed ,vhich ,vas felt to be false. 
Under such conditions the keenest intellects arc 
brought once more face to face with the limits of 
rttainahle knowledge, The problems to which faith 
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hacl providerl au answer are again recogni
ed as In- 
soluble as soon as the faith has disappeared;' and the 
painful questions have again to be wrestled with, 
which had been concealed behind the accepted tra- 
ditions of healthier and happier ages. 
If \ve Ina y j uelge from the prevailing tone of 
nlodern popular literature, from the loud avowals of 
lncredulity on one side and the lamentations 011 the 
other on the spread of infidel opinions, it seems as if" 
after sixteen hundred years of satisfied belief, \vhich 
came in with Ohristianity, ,vo ,vere passing once 
Inore into a. cycle of analogous doubts; and the 
sentiments of so robust a thinker as Lucian under 
the SalTIe trials are the footprints of a friend \vho has 
travelled before us the road on which \ve are entering. 
'Ve hear hiln telling us in every sentence to keep a 
sound heart in us; to tell no lies; to do right what- 
ever luay befall us; never to profess to believe \vhat 
we know that \ve do not believe; to look phantoms 
in the face, and to be sure that they cannot hurt us 
If we are true to ourselves. 
But Lucian must speak for himself. We offer 
our readers a translation of one out of his many 
Dialogues, not as lllore celebrated than the rest, or as 
exceptionally superior; but as being the most cha- 
racteri::;tic on the 
pecial subject of \vhich we have 
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been speaking. It may be called TIle Twilight oj. 
tlte Gods of paganism. It describes tHe dismay in 
the Pantheon when the Olympian divinities perceived 
that men were ceasing to believe in them, and were 
affected with the ludicrous alarm that if not belieyed 
in they might cease to exist, 
The scene opens in heaven. Zeus is SC8n ,valking 
up and down, muttering to himself; others of tbe 
goris, perceiving that he is uneasy, approach him to 
learn "hat is amiss, 
The Dialogue begins theatrically, ianlbics and 
bexameters alternating, 


SCE'SE,-IIeavcn. 


ZEl'S in tlleforeg/.owl,], Ellter HEInIEs, A THENE, and HERE. 
]lennes.- '''"hat ails you, Zeus? 'Yhy do you mutter so? 
'Yhy pale aud greensick pace you to and fro, 
Like a philosopher? Impart your grief; 
A sympathising friend Illay lend relief. 
Atlwlle,-Aye, my dear father Krollioll, my prince, my mon 
arch of monarchs, 
I thy grey-eyed daughter, thy Trito-born, kneeling beseech 
thee, 
Speak. Uonceal it no longer, the sorrow that weig'hs on thy 
spirit; 
\Vhy dost thou sigh so deeply, and why is thy countenance 
troubled? 
ZCiUJ,- There is no agony, no wrong, 110 ill 
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Of such o'ermaBtering potency, but still 
An immortal God may brave it if he wilt 
.Atkelle.-Great Heaven, what words! w hat ne
t are we to 
fear? 
Zeu8.-0h wretches, wretches, spawn of sin anll earth! 
Oh to what woe, Promethcus, gav'st thou hil,th ! 
.Afhelle,- 1Vhat is it? Tell us; none but fricnds are here. 
Zeu8.-0h ye loud echoing thunders, ye lightnings, burst 
i'rom the cloud bank. 
Atkelle.-
Ioderate these wild storms, Euripides fails us. 
"1 e are unskilled in these rhymes; aud cannot keep pace 
with you. 
IIere.-You suppose we do not understand what is the 
matter, 
You presume too nluch on our simplicity. 
Ze1l8,-Didst thou hut know, thou wouldst be sad as 1. 
lInoe,- I know generally, Yon are in love again, and 
practice has taught me to bc patient. You have founò 
another Semele, or Europa, or Danae. You are going to 
nlake a bull of yourself again, or a Satyr, or a shower of golrl 
to run tlu'ough the roof into the bclo\Ted's hosom, There are 
the usual symptoms, sighs, tears, and pale cheeks; all un. 
doubted tokens of lo\re, 
Zells.-Sweet creature! aud you think I am disturbed by 
trifles likE' these. 
IIere.- 1Yhat else can it be then ? You, the supreme God, 
in serious trouble! 
Zells,- I tell you, IIere, we are all in trouble, Our very 
existence as Gods is in peril. It stands on the edge of a 
razor, as men say, whether we are to be honoured as we have 
been, or to be neglected and turn into nothing. 
lIere.-Has a new race of giants been Lorn? Have the 
Titans broken prison and taken arms again? 
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Zeu8,-.th no, not that. 'l'here is 110 fear on that side, 
Here,-On what siùe then? "\Vhat imaginable danger can 
be threatening us ? 
Zeu.ï,-Only yesterday, my Here, only yesterday, Timocles 
the Stoic and Dalllis the Epicurean fell into an argument be- 
fore a large and distinguished Rmlience on the nature of 
Providence, Timocles was on our siùe, Damis maintained 
either tbat we hall no l'
i
tence, or, at least, that we had no 
influence over human affairs. The argument was not COll- 
cludcd, but the disputants scparatc(l agreeing to meet again 
and finish it, and all the world is in a fever to know which of 
the two will win, Y Oll see the danger. 'Ve- depend on a 
single man, either to continue as we are, or to sink into merc 
names. 
Hert;.-A scrious affair, no doubt. I ùon't wOlHler that 
yon are uneasy. 
Zl:U
,-
\.ud you thought it was only a fresh Danae! All 
well! But what is to be done? You, IIermes, Athene, 
Irere, give me your opinion. 
l[eJ"Jill1s,-lf I werc you I would bring it before Parliament. 
Call the General Assembly. 
Here,-l}.Iy advice is the same, 
Atltr:ne,-It is not mine, father. I would not Inake a 
scandal and let the worlù see that r was alarmed, 
nrely we 
can arrange that Timodes shall beat Damis, and have the 
best of the argument. 
l!erJJle,'f,-That is not 80 casy, \Ve shall be founù out, 
anù if we interfere in a matter pel.sonal to ourselves we shall 
be thought unconstitutionaL 
Z
lM,-I{ermes is right, Call the Parli
\ment. Let an the 
Goùs attcnd. 
Hermes,-Oyez, Oycz, Oyez! _\.11 the Gods are required 
to me
t now for important busincss in the Gcncral .A,sscmbly. 
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Zeus. - Use better language, Hermes. Your proclamation 
is too ba-re and inadequate, 
HerlJte8,-How would you have it, Zeus? 
Zeus.- How would I have it? I would have it set out 
with lnetre and grandeur, and a poetic dignity equal to the 
wcight of the occasion. The Gods won't stir for prose. 
Hermes,-'Vhere is a banI to he found? I am no poet. 
:\Iy lines will halt with uneven lengths, and you will laugh at 
me. "\Vhy, now and then you laugh at the verses of Apollo 
himself; though his oracles are ::;0 mystifying that you hardly 
think of hb n1etre, 
Zeus.-Take a proclamation out of Homer, I daresay you 
remember lines enough for that. 
IIe1'mes, -I shall not make a goo'l job of it, but I win 
try, 
Come each masculine God, and come each feminine also, 
Come every single River, except Oceanus only, 
Come each :x yrnph and each Faun, come all to the Hall of 
Assembly. 
All who can challenge a right to share in the banquet of Heaven. 
You, the inferior orders, the middle and lower classes, 
Seat yourselves under the salt, where the steam ascends from the 
altar, 


Zeus.-Good, Hermes, good! Here they come. [Enter 
GOd8 from all sides of Heal:eJl,] Place them in order of 
merit. The gold Gods first, then the silver, then the ivory, 
bronze, anù stone; and give preceùence to any work of 
rhiùias, or Alcamcnes, or JI
TOll, or Euphrenor, or other 
artist of distinction. The rank and file must stay togcther 
at a distance, being here only to fill the Hall. 
He1'JneS,- Your directions shall be obeyed. But stay; 
suppose a hideous gold idol comes: weighing mauy talents. 
Is he to rank above the the marble and bronze of Phidias ? 
IIow is that to be? 
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Zeu.y.- You must obscrve the rule. Gold ranks first. 
Hermes,-I perceive--we are a plutocracy, not an aristo- 
cracy. This way the gold Goùs! this way to the re
er'Ted 
benches! Bah! they are all barbarians, The Grceks are 
beautiful-thcy are faultless in form aud feature-but the 
most prccious of them are only ivory, 'Thc few of gilt wood 
are rotten, with a colony of mice in their entrails. Barths 
and Al).s, and ßlithras, aud 
Icn are of solid substantial 
bullion, 
Posidon.-Do 
'ou mean to say, Hernles, that this dog- 
faced Egyptian rascal is to sit above me? 
IIermes.-So it is ordercd, my shaker of the earth, The 
Corinthians had no gold to spare, and Lysippus made 
TOU of 
bronze. The Egyptian is above JOU by whole lllctallic de- 
grees. Look at his snout- and real gold too ! You ought 
to be proud to sit under such a god, 
Aphrodile.-Y ou will give me a front scat, at any rate, 
Hcrmes? All the world calls me golden, 
IIermes, - I cannot see it, my dear. You apppar to me to 
ba,.e becn cut from the quarry at Pentclicus. By the grace 
of Praxitelcs ).ou became Aphrodite, and were sold to the 
Cnidian
. 
_4.phrodite.-But I call IIomcr to \Vitllc
s. lIe calls mc 
goldrn a hundred timcs, 
lI
/'/Jze8.-So lIoUlcr calls .\pollo goldcn; but there Apollo 
sits on the Iowe
.. form. Thicves have stolen his gold crown 
:wd his lute strings, alHl you may sit hy him and br thankful 
that 
.ou are not among the maid-servants, 
COlO.y.
1l8 oj Rkorles,- \rho is the equal of me? I am the 
first of gods, for I élID the higgest. l\fy friends at Rhoùes 
made me so. I cost as much as sixteen gold gods of average 
SIze. That is what I am worth, and t here is the art 
ùesides, 
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Herme8,- "\Vhat am I to do here, your 
Iajesty ? The sub- 
stance of him is bronze, no doubt; but take him at his money 
value, and he must be among the upper ten. 
Zeus (aside),- 'Vhat is he doing here, disturbing the as- 
sembly and making the rest of us look small ?-
ly best o
 
Rhodians, we are aware how precious you are; but if I place 
you among the gold goels, t11ey lllust all move to make room 
for you, and you must sit by yourself. You fill the Pnyx 
with one of your thighs, 'ViII you kindly stand ? You can 
stoop when you want to hear. 
Hermes,-Anothrr difficulty, IIcre are Dion)"sus and 
IIercules, both of first-rate workmanship; both by the same 
artist Lysippus; both sons of your own, 'Vhich is to sit 
first of them? They are at words about it. 
Zeus.-,rë waste time, Hermes, \Ye should have been 
at work long since, J.Jet them sit any way for the present; 
we can setUe their precedence aÏterwards. 
Hermes,-Hercules! what a noise they make! 'Where is 
the nectar? ' cries one. ' The ambrosia is out,' cries another. 
, The hecatombs are not fairly divided,' says a third; 'they 
are Ineant for all of us; share and share alike! ' 
Zeus,- Tell them to be quiet, Hermes, I must now in- 
form them why they are assembled. 
Hermes,- Half of them won't understand me. I ran 
speak no language but Greek, and here are Scythians, Per- 
sians, Thraciaus, and I know not who, I win sign to them 
with my hand. 
Zeus,-Do so, 
IIermes,--They are m lite as sophists. Speak away; they 
arc all attention to hear what is eominO'. 
ö 
Zeus.-üh! my son, my son, what am I to do? You 
know how rcady I generally am on thcse occasions, 
.lIermes.-That I do. Yon tCl.rify me sometimes wIlen you 
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talk so bigly of hanging us all, anù earth and sea to boot) on 
that gold chain of yours. 
Zeu8,-And now-whether it be the occasion, or all this 
crowd of gods, I know not-but I ha.ve forgot my speech. I 
had prepared it carefully, with a splendiù ex.ordium, anù 1 

an 't remember a word. 
IIt'rtJlt's.-This is ruin. Eyery eye is fixeù on you, rour 
silence makes them eXl)ect wonders. 
Zeu.y.-Shall 1 start with the cstahlishpd line from IIol11/'f, 
Ilear me, all ye Gods, anù all ye Goddesses also? 
llerm(>8.-Non
ellse, I maùe mess rHough with IIolUrf. 
Do as the orators do; take the opening of one of Dcmosthcnrs' 
Philippics, filtering a word or two. 
Ze1l.'
.-Ayc, that will do. A few wen-turncd expressions 
and we arc all right. lIere goes :- 
The most splendid present which r could bestow upon you 

entlcmen Gods,] would he less acceptable in your present 
disposition than nn exphwation of the canse for which I have 
1l0\' assem hIed you together, I must be
f'ech you, there- 
fore, to attend to the won18 wl}ieh I am about to utter, The 
time in whieh we are living-, gentlemen, calls UpOIl us to exert 
ourselves with a voice aU hut articulate, and we sit still in 
negligent indifference- J3ut my Demosthenes has run out. 
Let me tell yon plainly what is the matter, Yesterday, you 
ar
 aware, Captain Pious gave a thankoflering- for the preserv- 
ation of his vessel, which was nearly founùering, Such of 
us as were in\Tited were entertained at l)iræus. \Vhen we 
hroke up after dinner, I, as it was still early, strolled up into 
the city, meditating on the shaùhy pro\"ision which Captain 
Pious had maùe. 
i'(teen of us had sate do\\ n, On the 


1 W å1,ðp E c 6EOi instead of the w ållðpE' A6T}vaìot. The humour i<.; 
lost in the translation. 
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altar there was but a single cock, anJ that one too old to 
crow. The few grains of incense were mil(lewed, and would 
not burn, and there was scarce a whiff for the nose of one of 
us. The wretch had promised hecatombs when he was I'un- 
ning on the rocks, I was standing in the Porch engaged in 
these reflection
, when I observed a crowd about tIle hall, some 
inside, some pressing- ahout the door, I heard voices loud in 
contradiction, I understood at onre that a couple of profess- 
ors were disputing, and I determined to hear what it was 
about, By good lurk I had a thick doud on. I adjusted 
my dress, gave my beard a puB to make myself like a philo- 
sopher, and elbowrd m)' way in. There I found a good-for- 
nothing scamp of an Epicurean named Darnis, and thp 
respected amI e"{ccllent Stoic, Thnoclcs, arguiilg- together, 
Timocles was perspiring with eagerness, and hoarse with 
shouting, Damis was turning him into ridicule and driving 
him distracted with his coolness, The subject of discussion 
was ourselves, Damis maintained that we bad no concern 
with men and theÜ' doings, and almost denied our existence. 
Indeed, this was what he meant, and many of his audience 
arplauded, Timocles took our part, passionately and indig- 
nantly, He argued wen of Providence. He dwelt on the 
order whirh is observed ,throughout nature. He was not 
without his friends, hut. he was unequal to his work. If e 
spoke badly. The Pal'ty in favour of Damis grew largcr 
evrry moment, till, seeing what was likely to l1appen. I orilered 
np Night to bring the llleeting to an enå, leavin
 them to 
finish the argument to-morrow. I mixed in the crowd as the 
people went home. I founù most of them, I am sony to say) 
on Deunis's side; a few only remained undecided till they had 
heard out what TimocIes had to reply, You will now, my 
divine friends, be no longer at a loss to understand your 
summons to this assembly. From men we derive our llOuour 
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anù glory and our revenues. Let men once conceive either 
that we do not exist, or that we have nothing to do with them, 
and victims, incense, and prayers will cease to be offered to us' 
'fe shall be left sitting idle here in Heaven, banquets and 
ceremonies at an end, perishing of hunger, It concerns us 
all, gentlemen, it concerns us all. 'Vhat is to be done? How 
is Timocles to get the best of the argument and answer Damis 
sufficiently? I have no confidence in Timocles, He means 
well, but unless we help him he will certainly be beaten. 
Give the usual notice, Hermes, Any God who can give ad- 
vice in our present mnergency, let him rise and speak. 
Hermes.-Oyc? oyez, oyez! Order in the assembly! Any 
God who desi
.e 
 to speak is requested to stand up.--- 
\Yhat, all motionless! AU struck dumb at what you have 
heard ! 
]flo1Jlus,- 


Turning each one of you all into water and clods of the valley, 


If freedom of speech is permitted here, Fatller Zeus) I should 
like to make an oùservation. 
Zeu8,-Speak ou. You have nothing to fcar. We sllalJ 
be delighted to hear 
'ou, 
Monzu8.-Listen then, Gods. f will address you, as nlen 
say, from the heart. X have long seen how things were going. 
It has long been evident to IliC that philosophers would rise 
up and pick llOlt's in us, By Themis, I canHot blame Epicn- 
rus and his disciples for the conclusions at which thcy Imve 
arrived about ns, 1Yhat other conclusions coulù they arrive 
at, when they saw the confusion arounù them? Good lllf'n 
neglected, perishing in pcnury or slavery; and profligate 
wretches wealthy, honoured, and powerful. Sacri]cgious 
temple-robbers undiscovered and unpunished; devotecs and 
saints b('atpII and cru('ified. \VitI. S 1 1('h phenoTlleß:l lwfore 
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IU, of course nlPU have doubteù our eÁistence, The o)':.wles, 
forsooth, ought to be an eviùence to them, All oracle tells 
Cl'æSllS that, if he crosses the Halys, he will destroy a mighty 
empire; but it does not explain whether he is to destroy his 
enemy's empire or his own. An oracle says 


}\fany a mother's son shall in thee, 0 Salamis, pcris
l. 



Iothers producc children in Grcece as weU as ill Persia, 
There are thc Sacred Poems. Oh ycs! Poems which tell 
them that we have our loves and our fights; that wc quarrel 
one with another; that some of us are in chains; that a 
thousand things go wrong with us, while we pretend to im- 
mortal blessedness. "'hat can they do but hold us in con- 
tempt? 'V c affect surprise that men who are not fools ùeclinc 
to put their faith in us, ",Ve ought rather to be pleased if 
t.herc is a man left to say his prayers, 'Ve are among- our- 
selves, with no strangers present. Tell us, then, ZCllS, have 
you real]y ever taken pains to distinguish hetween good men 
and bad? You cannot say you have. Thesells, not yon, 
ùcstroyed the robbers in Attica. As far as you and Provi- 
dence were concerned, Schoon and Pity -o-cmnpus lnight have 
murdereù and plunùered to the end of time. If Eurystheus 
had not looked into matters anù sent Hercules upon his 
labours, little would you have troubled yourself with the 
Hydras and the Centaurs. Let us be candid. All that we 
have really caloed for has been a steaùy altar service. Every- 
thing else has been left to chance. Anù now men are opcn- 
ing their eyes. They perceive that whether they pray or don't 
pray, go to church or ùon't go to church, makes no ùifference 
to them. And we are receiving our dcserts. Our advocates 
are silenced. 'fhe Epicuruses and the Dmnises carry thc 
world before them. if you wish mankind to reverence you 
again you mllst rcmove the cause of their ùisbelief. For my- 
vu L. III. :! 1 
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self, I care little how it goes, I was nmer much rcspected 
at the best of timcs. Now they may think as they please. 
Zeus.-Don't miud this rude fellow. He is always so, 
Anyone can pick holes, as the divine Demosthenes says, The 
difficulty is to discover what is to be done. And now that 

fomus has finished you will give me your suggestions. 
Posidon.-)'Iy place, you are aware, is under water at the 
bottom of the sea. To the best of my ability I take care of 
sailors, help ships to harbours, and keep down tIw winds. 
At the same time I am not indifferent to matters here, and to 
prevent lnore trouble, r recommend you to knock Damis down 
with a thunderbolt. lIe is plausible: we shall prevent his 
words from gaining more hold; and we shall give a proof 
that we are not to be trifled with, 
Zeus.-You jest, Posiùon. Have you forgotten that the 
manner of every man's death is predestined for him? Do 
you suppose that if it llaù rested with me I would have let 
the robber escape who cut oft. my gold curls at Olympia, that 
weighcd six pounds apiece? \Yhat could you do with the 
fisherman that stole your trident at Geræstus? Besides, to 
put Damis out of the way would oIÙY show that we were 
afraid of what he might say, and didn't dare to let the case 
be argued out. 
Posidon.- It scems to me to be the eaSIest road out of the 
difficulty. 
Zeus.-..\. most dense notion, l>osidoll, worthy only of a 
sca-pIg, 
PosidOl
.-Tf my idca is piggish, find a Letter of your 
own, 
Apollo.-'ßIay a bearùless youth venture to address tile as- 
sembly. 
MOlilus.-This is not a time to stand on ceremony, Apollo. 
You arc within the law too. You have been of age these many 
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yeaTS. Why, you are one of the twelve. I am not 
ure that 
you were not in the Privy Council in Cronos's time. None 
of your infant airs, If your own chin is smooth, YOlt have a 
son, Æsculapius here, whose beard is long enough. Give us 
some Qf that philosophy which you have learnt from the Muses 
in Helicon. 
Apollo.-It does not rest with you, 
'lomus, to give leave 
or refuse it, If Zeus pennits, however, I may show, perhaps, 
that my conversation with the Muses has not been thrown 
away. 
Zeus.-Say on, my child. I allow you. 
.Ápollo.-This Timoc1es appears a worthy, pious man, ancl 
is well thought of as a professor. His lecture class is lal'ge. 
His fees are heavy, and he speaks fluently and convincingly 
among his own friends and disciples. On a public platform, 
unhappily, he is less satisfactory. His accent is not good. 
He lacks presence of mind., and is confused, He labours to 
produce an effect with fine words, and then he is laughed at, 
Those who are familiar with the Stoic formulas say that he 
understands his subject well enough, but he wants clearness 
of exposition. He loses his head when he is cross-questioned 
and flounders into absurdities. N ow, the object is to make 
him speak so that he shall be comprehended. 
Momus.-As you appreciate plainness, Apollo, it is a pity 
you don't practise it. Your oracles usually want another 
oracle to interpret them. How do you propose to cure these 
faults in Timocles P 
.Ápollo.-Couldn't we provide a j .Inior counsel to take 
Timocles's ideas and put them into wJrds? 
Momus.-Utterly childish. . .. A leader in an important 
case to be unable to express his own thoughts at a meeting of 
philosophers 1 Damis is to speak for himself. Timocles is to 
whisper his notions to his junior, and his junior is to find the 
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!'hetoric without. understanding what he i8 saying. That will 
be too absurd, \r e lllust fiud a better expedient thau that. 

Iy fine fellow, you are a prophet, You have made a fortune 
h y P ro p hesvilw, Thcv have (I'i,'en YOll whole bricks of 0'01<.1, 
., 
 .. 
 . b 
Let us have a specimen of your art. Tell us what is to hap- 
ppn ill this business, I suppose YOIl know, 
.Apollu,-Impossible, 
IOlllUS. I have ucither tripod nor 
('ensers-not so much as a iountaiu of Castalia. 
Momu
,-'iou are afraid, are you? You think you will he 
foulld out. 
Zeu
,-
Iy son, you had bctter do it. Duu't let this 
caviller 1110ck at you-as if your inspiration dl'pemled 011 YOIII' 
tackling. 
.Apollo,- [ coulclmake a better busincss of it at Delphi 01' 
Colophon, with my iustruments at hand, 1 will try, how- 
ever, if you wish, Iou must allow for irregularities in the 
verse. 
JIomu8,-):Ie\'er mintl the verse, old fellow-only speak 
intelligibly. No ralllS awl tortoises are being boiled in Lydia 
to catch you, You know what we waHt to learn. 
Z
U8,- \Vhat is coming? The spirit works ill him, 1tly 
child! oh, my child! His colour changcs! His eyes roll ! 
lIe is convulsed ! 
[ost mysterious, most f
arful ! 
Apollo (iJt tlte propltettc traJtce).- 
List, oh list to my worùs, the words of the .:\.ugur ApoHo, 
I-Iow the dread strife shall have end \\' hich has now com- 
menceù among mortals, 

Iortals with voices shrill, aUll armed with the weapons of 
lo
ic, 
l\Iany a blow shall be struck as the foemen close in the 
battlc ; 
)Tany a blow shall he ùealt ill the 
olid wood of thc. plough- 
taiL 
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But whc)} the locust is caught in the Inighty gripe of the 
vulture, 
Then shall be heard the last croak of the ominous wet-boding 


raven, 
Then shall thc mule be strong and thc jackass shall butt at 
his offspring. 
ZeIl8,-\Yhy do you laugh, l\IOlllllS? It is no laughing 
matter, Stop, you sinner; you will ehoke yourself, 
Jlomus.-\Vhat can J do but laugh at so simple a prophet? 
Ze1l8,-If you understand the oracle, tell us what it 
means. 
J1lmllll.\'.-\Vhat the Ol'ac1e means! \Vhy, it means that the 
prophet is a humbug-, and that we who believe in him are 
mules an(
 asses, without the wit of a grasshopper. 
Hercztle8,-I am not quite at home up here-but I don't 
like to say nothing. "\Vhat I think is this. Let the philoso- 
phers meet and argue, If Timocles has the hest of it, well 
and good-nothin
 more need be done. If Timocles is beaten 
I will pull down the hall on Damis's head, and make an end 
of the miserable creature, 
j
[omu8.-Hel.cules, dear Hercules, n10st rustic of Bæotians ! 
To punish one bad man you will destroy a thousand, and the 
hall besides, with the frescoes of :à-liltiades and 1\Iarathon. 
\Vhat is to become of the orators when the fountain of thcir 
illustrations is gone? Besides, you can't do it. When you 
were a man you perhaps might, for you did not understand 
the conditions of things. Now that you are a God you are 
aware, are you not, that these matters are pre-arranged by the 
Fates? 
Hercule8 (to Zeus),-Is this true, sir? when I killeå the 
Lion and the lIydra, was it the Fates that killed them, and 
not I ? 
Zel18.-Not a doubt of it. 
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llercults.-And if anyone is impudent to me, or robs my 
temples, I may not punch his head unless the Fates please? 
Zells,-Indeed, you must not. 
He:rcules.- \Vith your permission then, Zeus, I will make 
an observation. I mn a plain man, and can a spade a spade, 
as the poet says. If this is to be a god, may you long enjoy 
your blessed condition. For myself, I will go to I-lades with 
1l1Y bow and hunt the ghosts of the monsters \" àich I slew 
when I was alive. 
ZeU8.-0ut of OUf own mouths we stand convicted. We 
n1ay spare Damis the trouble. [But who comes here in such 
a hurry?] 


Biller HER
{AGENES. 


This bronze youth with his hair in the style of the last cen- 
tury. It is your brother, Hermes. Your brother that stands 
in the Agora, next the Pækile, He is coycred with pitch. 
The statuaries have been lnoulding upon him. \Vhat brings 
you here, my son? Is anything wrong? . 
Hermagelles,-Indeed there is, Zeus, wrong with a venge- 
ance. 
ZP.us.-\Vhat is it? a. revolution in Athens? '\Ve ought 
to have been informed of it. 
IIeJ"Jnagenes.-The founders' men were with mc. 'Twas 
but now 
They smeared me round with resin, back and broW'; 
Thick coated was I, and the rind or peel 
Bore my correct impression like a seal. 
Just then a crowd came by, anù in the miùst 
Two pale, loud-screaming, wordy pugilists, 
Damis and- 
Zeus.-Not another worù of your tragedy, my dear IIerma- 

enes; I know the men. Has the fight begun? 
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Hermagenes.-Not yet in earnest. They are skirmishing, 
pelting each other with words at a distance, 
Zeus.-\Ye will go down and hear, Draw the bolts! puB 
up the cloud curtains! open the gates of Heaven! Hercules! 
what a multitude! Timocles looks ill: he shakes;" he is no 
match for Damis, I fear. We can help him with our prayers 
at any rate, Softly, however, lest Damis hear. 


Scene cltallges to the Theatre at Ath , ell.j The beJlc!u:ð cl'owded 
wit/I, citizeJls, TDIOCLES and DAMIS on the stage; and 
ate GODS, invisible to tlle audience, looking on, 
. Timocles,- \Vhat! you blasphcmous villain, you! you 
don't believe in Ute Gods and in Providence P 
DamÍ8,-I see no proof of their existence. I wait your 
reasons why I should have a positive opinion about it. 
J..'imocle.j .-1 will give you no reasons, )rou wretch. Give 
me yours for your atheism. 
Zeus,-Our In an is doing well, He has the 11ldest man- 
ner and the loudest voice. "\Vell done, Timocles! give him 
hard words. That is your strong point. :Begin to reason 
and you will be as dumb as a fish. 
Til1wcles.- By Athene, you shall have no rea80ns from 
me. 
DamÍ8.- Very well, then; ask me questions and I will 
answer them. Don't use f01Ù language if you can help it. 
Timocles.-Speak, then, you accursed monster. Do you 
or do you not believe in Divine Providence? 
DamÍ8.-1 do not. 
Timocles.- What? Do you mean that the Goels do not 
foresee future events? 
Damis--I do not know that t11ey do. 
1.'imocles.-And there is no divine order in the universe? 
IJami8.-N one that I am aware of. 
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l'imocles,-And the world is not governed by reason and 
intelligence? 
.Dami8.-I do not perceive that it is. 
Timocles.-"\Villyou bear this, good people? 'Yill 
"Ou Bot 
stone the blasphemer? 
IJrwâ,f;.-Why inflame the people against me, Timocles 1 
The Gods show no displeasure. They have heard Ine (if hear 
they do) without interposing. "\Yhy should you be so fierce 
ill their behalf? 
Timocles.-They hear yon. They hear you. They will 

i\'
 it to you by-and-bye. 
IJamÏ8.-They will not have much leisure to bestow 011 Ule 
if they are so busy as you say, Timocles, managing- the uni- 
\'crse. 'rhey have not punished you for certain pCl:jurics that 
I have heard of. I will not go into particulars, but they 
could scarcely have a better opportunity of vindicating thcir 
existence than by bringing you to question, They are away 
across the ocean, perhaps, among the Æthiopians. They dinc 
there frequently on their own invitation, do they not? 
T,:mocles,-lVhat reply can I makc to such horrible irrever- 
ence ? 
Dami.fJ.- You can give me the reply for which I have hccn 
-:iO long waiting. You can t.tll me why you yourself believe 
ill })rovidence. 
Tinwcle.y,-[ believe in it first on account of the order which 
is visible throughout the universal scheme of things. The 
sun amL moon move in their allotted path; the seasons re. 
,"oIve; the plants spring; the animals come to the hirth, and 
are organised with exquisite skiil. 
Inll, yet more wonderful 
than they, thinks and acts aud makes shoes anù builùs houses 
-all evident proofs of design and purpose. 
])amiJ,- Y ou br
 the question, Timocles. Yon have not 
proycd that thing-s ilm as they arc hy (lr
i
l1. "\rhat is, i
, 
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That it has been so ordered by Providcnce is no sure conclu- 
sion, Once there may have been disorder where there is now 
orner. You look at t.he universe as it exists, you examine 
the movemcnts of it, you admire them, you assume that thosc 
movements were intended, and you fl
r into a passion with 
those who cannot agree with you; but passion is not argu- 
ment, as they say in the play. "That is the second reason for 

'our belief? 
Timocles.-There is no need of a sccond; hut you sha11 
have no excuse for your impiety , You allow that Homer is 
the first of poets? 
.Damis,-I do, 
Timocles. - 'Yell, then, IIomcr SR)'S that thcre is a l>ro\'i- 
dl'nee, and I believe Homcr, 
.Dami
.-
[
r excelJent friend, Homer may be a first-rate 
poct, hut neither he nor any of his kind are aut.horities 011 
matters of tact. The object of poetry is to amuse, not to 
instruct. Poets arrange their words in metre, they illyent 
legends out of their imagination, they desire to gÏ\re their 
hearers pleasure, and that is all, But to what passages in 
Homer do you refer? He tens us, if I rememùer, that the 
wife and brothers and da\1ghter of Jupiter conspired to de- 
throne ancl imprison him, and that if Thetis hacl not called in 
the help of Briareus they \Vould have succeeded. He tells us 
that Jupiter, t.o leeward Thetis, cheated Agamemnon with a 
false dream, and that tens of thousands of Achæans perished 
in consequence. Or you believe, perhaps, because Athene set 
on Diomed to wound Aphrodite and .Arcs, because the whole 
celestial company fell afterwards into fighting oue with another; 
then Arcs, who I suppose had not recovered from his hurt, 
was tllrashed by A t1lCne, and 
Up against Leto arOSf> the doughty champion Hermes, 
Or you hay(' hcC'n ron \rjllrcd hy tllc story about A rtemi
. A r- 
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temis was angry because (Eneus bad not ask
J. her to dinner, 
and sent a monstrous boar to ravage the country. These, I 
presume, are the illustrations of divine power mentioned by 
Homer which you have found so satisfactory" 
[.Applause from, all pm"ts oj the Tltealre. 
Zelvs.- Bless me, how they cheer j and our fellow is look. 
ing over his shoulùer, . .. He trembles, lIe will drop his 
shield in a moment, and run. 
Timocle8.-Euripides brings the Gods upon the very stage. 
He shows them in the act of rewarding the good heroes, 
and punishing wretches like you. Is Euripides mistaken 
too? 
.Damis,-Most wise philosopher, if you argue from the 
stage, why then the actors Polus, Aristodemus, Satyrus must 
be Gods; or perhaps it is their masks, and boots, and shaw1s, 
and gloves, and false stomachs? 'Vhen Euripides speaks hi
 
own opinion, he says: 


Thou see'st the æther, stretching infinite, 
Enveloping the earth in moist embrace, 
This-this is Zeus-this is the Deity. 


Aud again : 


Zeus be Zeus "bate' cr he maJ, 
I know but what the legends say, 


with nlOre to the same purpose. 
l'i1Jlocles,-Then the multitudes of men and nations who 
have believed in the existence of the Gods, and have wor- 
shipped them, have all been deceived? 
Ðami8.-Thallk you for reminding me of national religious 
customs. Nothing exhibits wore plainly the foundations on 
which theology is built. There is one religion on one side of 
a border, and another on the other. The Scythian worslIips 
Acinaces, the Thracian a slave, Zalmoxis, who escaped from 
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Samos. 
'he Phrygian adores the moon or the month; the 
Æthiopian the day, The Cyllenian prays to Phanes; the 
Assyrian to a dove; the Persians to fire; the Ægyptians to 
water. At 
lemphis a bull is a God; at Pelusium an onion. 
Elsewhere in Egypt they worship an ibis, a crocodile, a cat, 
a monkey, a dog-headed ape, In some villages the right 
shoulder is sacred, in others the left; in others a skull cut in 
half j in others a bowl or a plate. Do you really mean, 
Timocles, that such things are a serious proof that the Gods 
exist? 
Momus (to the GorL),-I warned you, my friends, that there 
would be an inquiry into these matters, and that the b-uth 
would come out. 
Zeus,-You did so, and you were right, 
1:omus. If we 
survive our present trouble I will try to mend them, 
Timocles,-Oh, thou enemy of God! what dost thon say to 
oracles and prophecies? Whence come they, save from divine 
fOl'cknowledge, 
I>a11lis,-To what oracles do you refel.? You mean, I pre- 
sume, the answer that Cræsus got from the Pythoness, for 
which he paid so dearly, that ruined him and his city. An 
oracle with a double face, like the statues of Hermes. 
Momus.-Exactly what I 1110st feared. Where is our sooth. 
sayer? Go in, Apol1o, and answer for yourself. 
Zeus.-'Sdeath, 1vIOlnus, this is no time for irony. 
Timocles,-Seest thou not, thou sinner thou, that thy 
al'guments will make an end of Church and Altar? 
Damis,-N ot all Churches and not all Altars, Timoc1es. 
'IV e will let the Altars stand where they burn only incense. Of 
the Shrine of our Lady in Tauris I would not leave a stone, 
Zeus.-Frightful. The fellow sparcs none of us, lIe 
speaks as if from the back of a waggon, and curses you all in 
a heap, alike the guilty and guiltless, 
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Jl[oJ}Ll{.Ç,-
ot many of us can plead not guilty, 
('us. 
'Vait; he will strike higher presently. (A tlulnder8t01'm.) 
Timocle8,-Dost thou hear, thou impious Damis? Vost 
thou hear the voice of Zeus himself? 
IJami8.- I hear the thunder; but whether it be the voice 
of Zeus you know better than 1. You have been in Heaven, 
I presume, and have seen him, Travellers from Crete tell 
me they show his graxe in that islal1d, If he has been long 
dead, I do not perceive how he can be thundering. 
lfomus,-I knew he would say that; I was sure of it, You 
change colour, Zeus, Your teeth chatter. Pluck up your 
spirits, Never mind what these monkeys say. 
Zeus,-Never mind! It is very well to say never Inind. 
Don't you see that Damis has the whole Ran with him? 


IomU8,-Let down that gold chain of yours, and 
Drag thcm all up in the air with earth anlt ocean together, 
l'imocles,-Have you ever been at sea, miserable man? 
])ami8,-)Iany times, Timocles. 
TÙnocle8.-Alld did not the wind ill the sails hd 
J 
.ou 
more than the rowers? And was there not a pilot at thc 
helm to keep the vessel true upon its course? 
.Damis.-Assuredly. 
Timocle8,-The ship could not reach its port without a 
pilot; and the ship of the Universe, you think, requires neithcr 
captain nor helmsman? 
Zeus,- 'Yell put, Timocles, A good illustration that. 
DamÏ8,-
lost inspired Timoc1es, the captain you speak of 
arrangcs his plans beforehand, lIe settles his course awl 
adheres to it. IIis men arc all in orùer and obey his word of 
command, Spars, ropes, chains, oars are on hoard in their 
places, and reaùy to his hand. But the great captain of t.he 
U niyerse shows none of this forethought. The forestay is 
made fast to the stcrn, and thc shccts to the bow. The 
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anchors at"(: sometimes of golù, aud the bulwarks of lead, The 
uOttOlll is p
illted and carved: the upper works are plaiu and 
l1nsightly, The crew are disposed at random; the craven 
fool is a commissioned officer; the swimmer is sent aloft to 
man the yards; the skilled navigator to work at thc pumps, 
As to the passengers-knaves sit at the captain's taùle; hon- 
est men are huddled into COl'nel'S. Socrat.es and AristiJ.es 
and Phocion lie on the bare boards, without room to stretch 
their feet, and without food enough to eat. Callias and 

ridas and Sardanapalus revel in lux.ury, and look down on 
the rest of mankind. This is t.he state of Jonr ship, Timocles, 
and it explains the numuer of shipwrecks. lfad there been a 
captain in command, he would. have distinguished the good 
frOln the bad, have promoted worth and capacity, and. have set 
vice and folly in the place belonging to it. The able seaman 
would be llmster or lieutenant; the skulker and poltroon 
would be tied to the triangles. In short, my friend, if your 
ship has had a commander, he has not beeH fit for his place, 
and there is need of a revolution, 
.J[omus,-Damis is sailing with wind and stream direct in- 
to victory. 
Zeus,- It. is so indeed. Timocles produces nothing but 
common-places, and.. one after another they are overturned. 
Timocles,-As the example of the ship does not convince 
you, I will give you one more argument, the last, the best, 
the sheet-anchor of theology. 
Zeu8.- What is he going to say? 
Timocles,-Attend to the positions as they follow one from 
the other, and discover a flaw if you can, If there are altar:;, 
then there must be Gods. :But there are a1tars, therefore there 
are Gods. There, what say you now? Laughing? 'Yhat 
is there to amuse you? 
J)ami.4t,-"Afy ùear friend, I doubt if tJlis sheet-anchor of 
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yours will stanel. You hang the existence of the Gods on the 
existence of altars, and you fancy the link will !lOld; but if 
this is your last position, we may as well dose the discussion. 
Timocle8.- You admit that you are vanquished. 
])amis,-Of course; you have taken refuge at the altar as 
men do in extremities. On that altar and in the name of 
your sheet-anchor we will swear a truce, and contend no more. 
Timocles.-Oh! oh! yon are sarcastic, are you! you grave- 
digger r you wretch! you abomination 1 you gaol bird! you 
cess-pool! we know where you came fr01n; your mother was 
a whore; and you killed your brother and seduced your friend's 
wife j you are an adulterer, a sodomite, a glutton, and a beast. 
Stay till I can thrash you. Stay, I say, villain, abhorred 
viHain 1 
Zeus.-One has gone off laughing, and the other follows 
railinp; and throwing tiles at him. "\Vell, what are we to do? 
Hennes.-The old play says, you are not hurt if you don't 
acknow ledge it. Suppose a few people have gone away be- 
lieving in Damis, what then? .A great many more belicve 
the reverse; and the whole mass of uneducated Greeks and 
the barbarians everywhere. 
Zezu.-True, Hermes, but that was a good thing which 
Darius said about Zopyrus. ' I had rather have one Zo-pyrus 
than a thousand Baby Ions.' 
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T HE' Pharsalia' of Lucan is a passionate irnpreca.. 
tion on the destroyers of the Roman Constitu- 
tion, The Gods had permitted that in this world the 
enemies of liberty should triumph. Struggling for 
consolation, the young patriot persuades himself that 
perhaps in another world the balance may be re- 
dressed. "\Vith the aid of the witch Erictho, he re- 
animates the corpse of a lately killed soldier. The 
livid lips describe the forging in hell of the ada1 an- 
tine chains which are to bind Cæsar to the crags of 
an infernal Caucasus. The poet bids the champions 
of the Republic make haste to die, that in Tartarus 
they may trample under foot the tyrants whom Rome 
was adoring as divinities. At other moments the 
future seems as hopeless to him as the present. He 
flings the guilt upon the Olympians themselves, and 
finds no comfort save in the hope that they may suffer 
retribution at the hands of the common usurpers. 
The Gods had forgot.ten to be just, and their power 
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would be taken fruln thcIn, The civil carnage ,vonId 
raise mortals to the throne of heaven, their hands 
armed with lightnings and their brows crowned with 
stars. 
.A.s his last and practical con viction, I..ucan SeeIllS 
to have concluded that froTn Gods of any kind no 
redress was to be looked for. 


Victri"t causa Dcis placuit sed victa Catoni. 


Justice "ras in man, or it ,vas nowhere, If crln1e 
,vas to be avenged, it must be on earth and by a 
hlunan hand. He sacrificed his life, while only iu 
his 2
Hh year, in an aborti ,:e conspiracy against Nero, 
und along with his life the extraordinary gifts which 
his frenzied passion could not wholly spoil. 
Throughout his pocln u. confidence that t.he right 
cause ought to triumph struggles with a lnisgiving 
that, in the administration of the uni v'erse, no moral 
purpose is di:scoverable. Perhaps it ,vas in irony, 
perhaps it waS in a sad conviction that the Gods-if' 
Gods there were-wer<? no better than Nero, that he 
addressed the emperor in the aJnazing lines with which 
he opens his subject. 
After describing the dC'.;;;olation ,vhich Cæ:sar's 
wars had spread over the ROluan world) he proceeds: 
Hut if DO other means the fates could tint! 
To give us Xcro-if the Thtluùclcr's self 
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Could reign but when the Giant"-3 wars werc donc ; 
'Ve then, oh Gods, complain not, For such boon 
Our trample<llaws, our violated rights, 
"T oe, sacrilege, c1"Ímp, we gladly bear them alL 
Strew thy dread plains, Pharsalia, with the slain. 
Spirits of fallen Carthage, sate your thirst 
'Vith I...atin blood on 
Iunda's fatal field. 
Famish Perusium, perish 
Iutina, 
Fleets drift to wreck on Leucas' iron crags, 
And battIes rage 'neath -,Etna's blazing crest. 
Yet Rome is still a debtor to the Gods 
"Then she has thee, To thee, when late thou gOC5t, 
Thine earthly sojourn ended, to the stars, 
The Hea,oenly palaces will fling wide their gates, 
The Gods will lay their sceptres at thy feet 
And bid thee choose among them. 'Yilt thou reign 
l\fonarch supreme? 'Yilt thou prefer tù guide 
The car of Phæbus ? Earth will know no fears 
From change of lords beneath thy sure command; 

\IHI each divinity to thine must Joiold, 
This only grant, that when the choice is made, 
And thou art fixed in th y augnst dominion, 
Sc('k nut a. throne within the icy North, 
I nc1ine not to the low-snnk Southern sky, 
Frolll whence on Rome thy beams askance may fall. 
Too near the Poles thy o,'crrnastering wei;;ht 
'Vill strain the nice poised balance of the worhl. 
Dwell in tbe Zcnith, where each rival light 
Shall pale in thine and thou shalt shine alone, 
Then shall the mists melt from the face of Heavcn, 
The sword faU blunted from the warrior's hand, 
And peace shall reign and Janus' gates be closed. 
::\le now bspire, in this my enterprise. 
With thee within my breast I shall not need 
To sue the Pythian God for mystic fire; 
I n thee alone a Roman bard will find 
Fit aid at need to sing a Roman song, 
Many explanations may be given of this extraor- 
dinary language, yet no one of them is wholly sati:s- 
factory. When the deification of Claudius was voted 
"OJ... Ill. 22 
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by the Senate, Lucan's uncle, Seneca, had writ.ten a 
farce on the occasion, the à7TO/(OÀoK'6vTWcrL
, or transla- 
tion of the late emperor into the society of pumpkins. 
Lucan's lines may be conceived to have been written 
in a similar spirit of mockery. Claudius, however, 
was dead when he was turned into ridicule. Nero 
,vas alive, and was not a person with whom it was 
safe to take liberties. Call it adulation! But adu- 
lation of the Cæsars was the last qualit)? to be ex- 
pected in the' Pharsalia' or its author. Let it have 
been conventionality; but there will rernain to be 
eXplained the popular sentiment to which conven- 
tionallanguage is necessarily addressed. How could 
educated Romans, who were still punctilious in 
observing the traditionary forms of the established 
religion, either utter or tolerate language which 
appeared like a satire upon religion itself? The 
elevation of illustrious mortal
, when their earthly 
labours were over, to a throne among the stars had been 
for ages a familiar conception. The Twins glittered 
in the Zodiac among the August Twelve. Hercules, 
Perseus, and Orion displayed in the nightly sky the 
rewards prepared in heaven for the deeds which they 
had accomplished as tneD. Quirinu8, the mythic 
fOlmder of Rome, remained the tutelary guardian of 
the Roman people. The spirit:; of heroic warriors, 
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reincorporated in jewelled constellations, spread over 
the surface of the entire celestial sphere. That the 
great dead should have a home among the Gods was 
a natural and rea
onable expectation. But never till 
the days of the Roman Empire had men been found 
to say of a man like themselves, still living among 
them, still subjected to t.he conditions of mortality, 
, He is but waiting till he passes from the earth for 
the Gods to abdicate and leave the choice to him of 
tbe vacant thrones in heaven.' 
For Nero it must be said that he was but accept- 
ing honours which had been already claimed by Caius 
Caligula, and which had been offered by the Senate 
to the least arrogant of his predecessors; for IJucan, 
again, ""as but repeating a note ,vhich had been struck 
already by a poet of an incomparably higher order. 
Augustus was studiously simple-careful to conceal 
the power which he really possessed behind constitu- 
tional forms, and sternly contemptuous of idle flattery. 
Horace, of all men of intellect that ever lived, was the 
least likely to condescend to extravagant and Ull- 
meaning compliments. Horace was not religious, 
but he never mocked at religion. Long indifferent 
to such considerations, he tells us, half seriously, that 
late in life he had heen frightened back into belief. 
In the grandest of his odes, he refers the Iniseries of 
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Ronle to forgetfulness of the Gods, and he warns Lis 
countryrnen that the sins of their fathers will continue 
to be visited npon thel11 till they rebuild the temples 
and restore the fallen shrines. Yet Horace could 
address ....\.UgUStlls, witìl whorn he was personally ill- 
tilnato, and with WhOlll he continually dined, in 
language not less extravagant than Lucan's. 'Y'"hich- 
ever of the Gods .Augustus might be, whether Apollo, 
or l\Iercnry, or )IarH, JIorace affected to believe that 
he was at least one of them. In pity for the wretch- 
edness of his children, the Great Father had sont an 
immortal as 'a preseu t God' to take charge of them, 
and to bring back the golden age. TIndol' tho belle- 
ficent rule of .A.ugustus, the cow did not cast her calf, 
t he corn waved yellow over the fields, tho 
hip sped 
to its port with cahn seas and favouring airs, luan no 
longer broke his faith to man, and wives were chaste, 
and punishnlent followed sin or crime. To ....\.ugust us 
the gra teful h ushanùlllan oJfcred his evening sacritìce 
after his day of toil before he retired with his family 
to sleep.l '\That the Virgin lIary is to the modern 


1 Condit quisque diem collibus in suis 
Et vitem viduas ducit ad arborcs, 
llinc all viua rcòit la"\tus ct :l1tcri. 
Te mcusis adhibct Drum. 
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poasant of France or Italy, such Augustus was, while 
stilJ living, in the farln-houses of Latium and :Etruria 
-as real, perhaps more real, because he was' præSe1l8 
DivllS,' because his rule was regarded as a 'kil1gdorn 
of God upon earth.' 
Vîrgil's Fourth Eclogue, ,vhich ,vas read by Con- 
stantine's order at the Council of Nice as an evangel- 
ical prophecy, is no more than a beautiful repetition 
of the same idea. In the year of Pollio's consulship 
'unto ROlne a child ,vas born, unto R01ne a son ,vas 
given,' ,vho was to reign as a God upon earth. 1 n 
his titHe the earth ,vould bring forth abundant1.\'. 
In his time the lion would lie do,vn .with the lamb, 
the infant ,vould })lay on the cockatrice's den and 
take no hanD, and sin and sorro\V would fly a,vay. 
The babe for WhOlll this brilliant horoscope was drawH 
was probably one of ltugnstus's grandsons, who dÜ;:1 
in early youth. 'Ve need not look, at any rate, be- 
yond the imperial family to understand and eyen 
sympathise ,vith language which ,vas the expression 
of a universal feeling. 


l'e lnultâ precc, te prosequitur mero 
Defuso pateris et I.aribus tuum 

(iscrt numcn, uti Græcia Castoris 
Et magni memor Herculis, 
IIoracc, Odes: Lib. iv" Oùc õ. 
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'1'0 a Roman who had witnessed what Italian 
society hlld become in the last days of the Republic- 
the incredible depravity of manners, the corruption 
of justice, the oppression of the provinces, the collapse 
of the political fabric in a succession of civil wars 
which had overflowed the Roman ,vorid like a sea of 
lava-the reign of Augustus, protracted as it was 
through half a century, with order restored, and life 
and property secure, and peace such as the earth 
had never known established throughout civilised 
mankind, may "ell have seelned a kingùoln ofheavenj 
and Augustus himself, from whom these real blessings 
appeared to :flow, may have been mistaken without 
extravagant credulity for something more than a mere 
rnortal. 
nut let us turn to what we actually know of the 
introduction of this singular idolatry. 
The Ronw,n::i, like all great peoples, were, in the 
earlier stages of their history, eminently religious. 
Their habits were frugal, their private lives were 
austerely In oral, and ,vherever conduct is pure, piety 
springs up by an un varying law of nature, as gra
::J 
and flowers grow froID a wholesome 
oil. ltevel'cnce 
for God, or the Gods, was interwoven ,vith dome:stic 
habits and with public laws. The fact of the God.s' 
existcnce and of their ::iovercign rule over all thing::) 
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was accepted with the faIth which had never heard 
of scepticism. The simple rites ,vhich the early 
La tins were called on to observe neither troubled 
their consciences nor perplexed their understandings. 
The whole duty of man lay in virtu8-virtue, manli- 
ness; and unbelief is an infection which manly minds 
are the last to catch. 
But they could not escape the inevitable. The 
Gods of Latium might perhaps be snprenle in Italy; 
but when the authority of the republic was extended 
beyond the Peninsula, the conquerors encountered 
other nations with other creeds, and it fared with the 
ROlnans as it fared with the Israelites alTIOng the 
SE'lnitic tribes of Canaan: 


Græcia capta ferum victorem cepit et nrtes 
Intulit agrcsti Latio, 


The Israelites identified Jehovah with Baal. The 
Greeks taught the Latins to see in their own Jupiter 
and 
Iinerva and Venus, the Zeus and Pallas and 
.A. phrodite of Homer and Hesiod. With the new 
names came the impure mythology of the Hellenes; 
and the Latin morality, which was founded in re- 
ligion, dissolved and disappeared in the presence 
of Deities whom it was no longer possible to respect. 
The cultivated Athenians could resolve their legends 
into allegory. The practical Romans took the letter 
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of the 1l1ythology as thcy found it, anll discovered 
that it was no longer credible. Those beings could not 
be Gods in any true or real scnse who lived in t.he 
practice of the w.orst vices which their ancestors had 
taught them to abhor. The public ceremonial sur- 
vi \'cd, but the heart had gone out of it, The fear of 
God departed, and Jlloralit.y and justice departed with 
it; and the ancient Latin creed unùenvcllt the fhte 
to which all religions are condelnneù which are COll- 
nected with partial 
Ylnpathies or have risen out of 
ÏInperfect knowledge, 
Religions which have exerted a real influence 
over masses of mankind have always begun in genu- 
ine convictioG.. They have contained an answer to 
qucstions which men ,vere anxiuu:-;ly asking at the 
tilne when they originated, and to which they ap- 
peared to give ftcredible reply. Once accepted, they 
petrify into unchanging forrn8. Knowledge increases; 
religion remains stationary. ]h'csh prùblems rise, 
for which they provide no solution, or a solution 
transparently false; and then follow the f
\miliar 
phenolllena of disintegration and failing sanctions 
and relaxed rule of action, and, along ,vith the
c, the 
efforts of well-Ineaning rnen to resist the irresi
tiblp 
-reconciliations of religion and science, nat llral the- 
ologies recon
trncted on philo:sophic bases, wit It at 
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intervals unavailing efforts to conceal the cracks in 
the theory by elaborate restorations of ritual; - or 
again, on the other side, the firIn avowal of disbelief 
from the more sincere and resolute minds, such as 
rings out of the lines of Lucretius. 
'\Vith Lucretius we are all familiar: not less int.er- 
esting - perhaps l110re interesting, as showing t.he 
working of more commonpJace intellects - is the 
treatise' On the Nature of Gods,' which Cicero 'v rote 
altllost at the same time when Lucretius ,vas cOInpos- 
ing his poeln, and \vhich contains the opinions of the 
better sort of educated Romans. 
That snch a dialogue should have been ,vrit.tcn 
by a respon:sible and respectable per
on in Cicero's 
position, is itself a proof that religion was at its last 
gasp. Tradition had utterly broken down: serious 
men ,vere looking in the face the facts of their situa- 
tion, and were asking froIn experience what rule they 
were li.ving under; and experience gave, and always 
nlust give, but one reply. !Ien are taught to believe 
in an overruling Providence; they look for evidence 
of it, and they find that, so far as human power ex- 
tend
 over nature there are traces of a moral govern- 
11lent; but that it is such a government as nlan 
himself establishes for the protection of society, and 
nothing- 11IOl'e. To what Wp can good and evil, nature 
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as such IS indifferent, and nature submits to man's 
control, not as he is just or unjust, believing or scep- 
tical, but as he understands the laws by which the 
operations of nature are directed. The piety of the 
captain does not save his ship from the reefs. He 
depends on his knowledge of navigation. Prayer 
does not avert the pestilence; but an understanding 
of the conditions of health. The lightning strikes 
the church, but spares the gambling-house provided 
with .a conducting-rod. Disease and misfortune, or 
the more mighty visitations of the earthquake, the 
famine, the inundation, make no distinction between 
the deserving and t.he base. The house falls and 
spares the fool, while it cuts short a career. which 
Jnight have been precious to all Inankind. This is 
the truth 80 far as experience can teach; and only 
tinlidity, or ignorance, or a resolution, like that of 
Job's friends, to be more just than God, Clln venture 
to dony it; and thus arises the dismayed exclanlation 
which has burst in all ages from the hearts of noble- 
minded men: "\1Vhy are the wicked in such pros- 
perity? Not that they envy the wicked any miser- 
ahle enjoyment \vhich t.hey may obtain for themselves, 
but because they 
ee that all things come alike to all, 
and that there is no difference-that as it is with the 
WIse man, so it is with the fool; as with him that 
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sacrifices, 80 with him that sacrifices not. The mani- 
fest disregard of moral distinctions discredits their 
confidence in Providence, and sends a shuddering 
misgiving through them, that no such power as a 
In oral Providence exists anywhere beyond them- 
selves. 
Again and again in the progress of human develop- 
ment mankind have been forced into an unwilling 
recognition of the truth, and the crisis has been 
al ways a painful one. So long as religion is 
fully believed, the inattention of nature to impiety 
and inunorality is compensated by the increased 
energy of government, and by the higher aspirations 
of individual men. Impiety does not escape un- 
punished when it is treated by the magistrate as a 
crIme. In a society which is penetrated by a con- 
sciousness of responsibility to God morality is 1'0- 
,yarded as such, and vice and impurity are punished 
as such by temporal inconvenience
. 'Vhen religion 
no longer guides the intellect or coutrols the conduct, 
society confines itself to the punishment of offences 
against itself. Having no longer any high conscious- 
ness of duty, 50ciety is tolerant of profligacy which 
avoids the grosser forms .of crime. For the rest, the 
magistrate exclaims cynically: Deorurn injuriæ Diis 
curæ, well knowing that if the Gods' injuries are not 
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punished by hituself the offender's 
lulnLers will be 
undi:-:turbed, 
So Jnatters stood at Rome ,vhen VeUeius the Epi- 
curean, Balbus the Stoic, and Cùtta the Pontiff>x 

Iaxinlus, the Pope, the head of the national religion, 
the guardian of the sacred oracles, lnet together at 
Cicero's villa to discuss the nature of the Gods. The 
argument was opened properly by VeUeius. Epi- 
curcauiSIn was the popular creed of the day, the creed 
of the men of science and intellect, the creed of the 
poet, the artist, and the statesInan. The Epicureans 
believed in phenoIllena. They held with IJocke that 
the intellect could reason only upon facts con- 
veyed to it through the senses, and that knowledge 
could not extend beyond the ubjects of sensible eX- 
perience. The earth and all that existed upon it had 
been created by nature, and ,vas governed by laws of 
natural causation. X ature was sovereign, and no 
external power could be proved to have ever inter- 
fered with it, .4..\.s to the supposition that. an
ther 
order of beings existed s01uewhere superior to luan, 
the Epicureans had no objection to acknowledge that 
it might be so; they thought it rather probable than 
otherwise: they denied only that such beings took 
un Ínterc5t in lnan, 
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l
riefly and cOlllpletely their views on this sub- 
ject had been expressed by Ennius: 


Ego genu
 esse semper dico et dixi Cælitum, 
Sec1 non eos curare opinm' quid agat humanurn genus" 
Nam si eurent, bene bonis sit ma.lis male, quod llUllC abe,..t. 


'I always say anù have said that the l"aCe of the 
celestials exists, but I opine not that they concern 
thelnselves with the doings of the sons of l11en. Did 
they so concern themselves, it ,vould be ,veIl with 
the good and ill ,vith the wickeù, ,,,hich now it is 
not.' 


Men had no cal"C for the animals w bich shareù 
the earth with thenl. The Gods might exist, yet 
might care as little for Inen as men cared for beetles 
or butterflies. Tho adlnisslon of the possibility of 
such an existence was perhaps a condescension of 
philosophy to popular prejudice, or arose from a wish 
to avoid the reproach of Atheif:ID. Yet Velleius 
insisted on it with an appearance of earnestness. lIe 
appealed to instinct and internal elnotion as an evi- 
dence 1 that s01newhere in the universe ,vere to be 
found beings, in a state of unbroken repose, perfect 
virtue, and perfect happiness, and t.hat in the adora- 
tion of thcnl-disinterested, because no favonr ,vas 


1 'Antceeptam animo rei quaIHlam informationem sine quil nee in- 
telligi quicquam nee dispntari potest: 
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to be looked for in return -was the highest felicity 
of man. 
These VIews are set out in the dialogue with a 
brevity which shows that Cicero did not think them 
to deserve more elaborate treatment, and in the reply 
of Cotta the most interesting feature is his state- 
Inent of his own position. He 'was the POl1tifex 

laximus. The duty of his office, he said, required 
him to defend the religion established by la\v. He 
would be pleased if the existence of the Gods could 
be established, not only on the authority of tradi- 
tion, but as a fact which admitted of proof; but it 
was surrounded with difficulties which Velleius had 
only increased. That mankind could worship beings 
,vho ,vere and would be always indifferent to them, 
,vas hardly to be expected. The openly expressed 
scepticism of bolder reasoners, the exulting claim of 
Lucretius that the spectre of superstition had been 
for ever exorcised by science, spared the necessity of 
graver argument. 
The Epicurean boing thus dismis8ed, the word 
was taken up by the Stoic Balbus. 'Vith the 
Epicurean, morality ,vas enlightened self-interest. 
rrhe Stoic believed in duty. 'ro act rightly, to love 
justice, and truth, and purity, and to hate their 
opposites, were matters of absolute obligation to him 
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A law implied a lawgiver; responsibility required a 
. 
ruler, to whom an account would have to be render- 
ed; the Stoic therefore looked about him in a very 
modern fashion for answers to popular objections to 
the truth of religion. If the age of miracles had 
ceased, he found that miracles) portents, or prodigies 
were recorded in tradition; the instances of design in 
nature, the adaptation of means to ends in the struc- 
ture and functions of animals, were evidence of an 
intelligent Creator; and the elaborate pains with 
which Cicero explains tbe Stoic position shows that 
at least he felt it to deserve respectful treatment. 
Balbus maintained the existence of the Gods to be 
an established truth of history. Castor and Pollux 
had appeared in the battle at the Lake Regillus. 
Sacrifices had been offered and accepted. The Decii 
had devoted themselves, and a victory had been won. 
Oracles had been delivered at Delphi and elsewhere, 
containing clear prophecies of future events. These 
events had after,val'ds taken place, and a foresight 
which was not to be accounted for by human saga- 
city was manifestly preternatural. In Italy again, 
although it had fallen lately into neglect) tho art of 
divination bad been practised from the earliest. pe- 
riod, and too many instances could be produced of 
disaster froln the neglect of divine injunctions so 
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conv
yccl to admit of being eXplained away. 'flu.' 
, 
sacred chickens had refused to eat in the First Punic 
'Var. The Consul Claudius bad cried impatiently 
that they should drink then, and had flung them 
into the ,vater, The Roman fleet had been lost in 
consequence, and Claudius had been tried for im- 
piety and executed. In the traditiolls of these things 
fable Jnight have been mixed \vith truth, but whcn 
all possible deductions had been made on the score of 
historic fallihility, sufficient evidence remained fur 
an enlightened and reasonable belief. 
IJassing frOll1 tradition to natural philosophy, 
Halbus next appealed to the Illotion of the stars, and 
the regularity of the operations of nature. Posidolli- 
us, w hOlll he called hi
 friend, Lad constructed all 
orrery, in which the 1l10Velnellts of the sun and l11UOIl 
and planets, and their relati ,pc positions throughout 
the year, were exactly repre::'èlltcd. _\.nticipating 
literally Paley's illustration fro})) the watch, Bulbus 
asked ,vhethcr, if !'hi
 nlilchinc wcre exhibited in 
f;cythia or 13ritaill, the veriest savage could avoid 
perceiving that it was the work of a designing mind. 
Pursuing the satne line of thought, and anticipating 
the Bridgewater treatises, he went in detail into the 
structure of plant
 and aninlals, and dwelt on the 
adaptation of their various organs to their method of 
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life. The Stoics had interrogated nature in the 
saIne spirit as Inodern religious philosophers, and 
had arrived at the same conclusion. They believed 
thcInsel ves to have found a proof of contrivance, and 
therefore of a cOlltri ving Creator. But tbe real dif- 
ficulty remained. Nature lllight have an intelligcnt 
Author, yet intelligence was nothing without lllo- 
., . 
rality; and if the evidences of design were abundant, 
yet evidences of moral government were as conspicu- 
ously absent. 'Vith ingenious boldness Balbus ad- 
dressed himself to the central probleln, and approach- 
ed as closely, perhaps, as any 111ere philosopher has 
ever done to the only possible solution of it. 
Ioral- 
ity, when vigòrously alive, sees farther than intel- 
lect, and provides unconsciously for intellectual 
difficulties, The Latins h3(1 extended their rever- 
ence beyond the mythological divinities, and had 
built temples to the moral virtues as the guardian 
spirits of mankind. Constancy and Faith, Valonr 
and '\Visdom, Chastity and Piety, had each their 
separate altar, where human beings paid tbeir ori- 
sons, and prayed for strength to overcome tempta- 
tion. ' You conlplain,' said Balbus, 'that you can 
see no sign of an overruling l>rovidence in the ad.. 
ministration of the universe; the Virtues are Pro- 
vidence, and thClnsclves constitute the moral govern- 
VI)1... In. 73 
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Jnent which you pretend that you cannot find. 
Justice may not be perfect; some crimes may be 
left unpunished, some good actions may be unre- 
warded. It is so with earthly governments, and 
may be so with the divine. It is enough that we 
see a tendency which luay become stronger with 
tilue, and lllay be carried out further in later gener- 
ations.' 
In the close of his argament, he retu.rns to the 
auguries. It ,vas a historical fact that from imme- 
luorial time the Etruscans had supposed that they 
eould read cOIning events in the entrails of sacrificed 
aniluals. On great occasions, with 
he utmost so. 
lemnity, and in' the presence of the highest func- 
tionaries of the state, the body of a calf or a sheep 
had been gravely opened, and the most important 
actions had been undertaken, or laid aside, accord- 
ing to the condition of thè heart or liver of the dead 
animal. This ,vas a plain matter of certainty. The 
experiment ,vonld not have been rep
ated for so long 
a time if the events had not corre::,ponded to the in- 
dications so obtained. Eyen Tacitus, a century and 
a half later, could speak of these fOl'eshadowings as 
still fully credited, and as apparently f'stablishcd by 
evidence. Balbus, however, was content with the 
fact, and laid little stI'c.ss upon it. He did not pro- 
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fe:ss to regard the blackened liver of a calf as caused 
by divine interposition; he regarded it merely as a 
natural phenomenon rising from sorne internal cor- 
respondence of things. 
On these reasonings, with more of which in a 
nlodern form we are all familiar, t.he High Priest 
proceeded to comment at length, and with more 
seriousness than he had shown in discussing the argu
 
ments of the Epicureans. He cOIDluenced ,vith a 
peculiarly solemn reference to his own official position, 
and like Descartes, \vhile doubting everything froln 
the point of reason, he insisted that his private COll- 
victions remained unshaken, because they reposed on 
belief and authority. He was Pontifex (Pope), he 
repeated. He was appointed by the State to uphold 
the established creed and ceremonial. These he ever 
had maintained, and always ,vould maintain, and no 
one, learned or unlearned, would succðed in shaking 
his faith. So far as the truth of the Roman reli O'ion 
o 
,vas in question he should follow his predecessors in 
the papal chair, Coruncarius, Publius Scipio, and 
Scævola, and not Zeno, or Cleanthes, or Chrysippus, 
Oaius Lælius, the augur, had more weight with him 
than the ,visest philosophers of the porch. The cere- 
monial, the haruspices, and the Sibylline books were 
the pillars of the Roman OOlluIlollwcalth. The 
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fþulldations of it had been laid in religion by ROIlIU- 
Ius and X u!na, and by the imlnortal Gods alone it 
,vas sustained. That was his posit.ion as Pontifex. 
, You philosophers, however,' Cotta went on, 
'appeal to reason. I my
elf believe without reason, 
etiaJ)l, nullâ ratione redditâ. The authority of IllY 
ancestors is sufficient for 111e. But you reject author- 
ity, and you ,vill have reason only. I Jnust there- 
fore set Iny reason against yonrs, anù I tell you that 
you \vith your arguments tuake doubtful what ,vith- 
out argument is not doubtflLl at all. Your appeJ.r- 
ance of Castor and Pollux at the Lake Regillus may 
be but a legend. It is unauthenticated by certain 
history. The Docii were probably ùnly brave tnen 
,vho thre\v themselves alnong the euCJuy, knowing 
that their coulltrYluen would follow, .L\nd what a. 
character are you not attributing to tho Gods when 
you represent them as beings whoso fuxour must be 
purchased by the sacrifice of goo(l nlon ! You de- 
scribe the Gods as all-perfect, and olnniseient, au(l 
you suppose them to exist under conditions where 110 
quality ,vhich we call guml can pO:S:5ibly be fouucl. 
"\Vhere there is no evil there can be no preferenee 
of good to evil. Where all i8 nIt'cady known, therp 
can be no active intelligence. 'VIH'ro wrong-doing' 
is impossible, there is no just jct'; 110 tcruperaucl' 
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where there is no temptation; no valour where there 
is no evil to be overcome. The theogonics of IIesiod 
and HOllIer are too childish for belief, and when all 
is said, there remains the enigma, which you haye 
not resolved: if the Gods exist, and if the world is 
ruled by them, why is it ,veIl ,vith the wicked? and 
why do the good fall into calamity? The common
 
wealth and the family are ill ordered ,vhen virtue is 
not re,varded, and crime is not punished: so far as 
we can trace the action of the Gods no such distinc- 
tion is made. Argue as you will, this is the fact. In 
the distribution of good and evil, so far as it is left to 
forces external to nIan, no question is asked about 
character. You say that we ought not to be sur- 
prised if the Gods do not punish every crirne, because 
earthly governments do not. 1Vhere is the analogy? 
Earthly government3 fail for ,vant of knowledge. 
You leave no such excuse for the Gods, for the Gods 
are assumed to be omniscient. Yon say that though 
the wicked man may himself escape, his crimes 
may be visited on his children. ,V onderful justice! 
What should we say of a commonwealth ,vhere the 
law condemned the son or grandson for the sins 
of his father? In the systern of nature there is 
no rule of a just God discernible. One event comes 
alike to all, 
Ien, cities, nations, perish undeserv- 
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edly, because, forsooth, God cannot attend to every- 
thing. And yet you expect us to pra r to Him! It 
cannot be. 
So far in substance the Pontiff Cotta; and ,,'ith 
Cotta's scepticism the dialogue ends, A fourth 
speaker, especially if he could have had the light of 
later historÿ to guide him, might have shown Cotta 
that his own foundations were as feeble as those 
which he overthrew. We, too, have heard of faith 
\vhich rests upon authority, and dispenses with 
reason; but what does authority rest upon? Such a 
faith lnay prolong a sickly existence for one or more 
generations, but it cannot endure the buffets of prac- 
tical life. Questions to which it can give no reason- 
able answer hang multiplying like barbed arrows in 
its side. The ceremonial becomes stereotyped. The 
faith resolves itself into words repeated ,vithout con- 
viction. Packthread might as easily hold a giant 
gone insane, as arguments for the probable truth of 
the Pagan religion hold in check the wolfish appe- 
tites of unbelieving mankind. In Cicero's tilDe the 
once God-fearing Latins had becolne a commonwealth 
of Atheists, in which chastity and innocence blushed 
to sho,v themselves, and corruption had lost the con- 
sciousness of its own deformity, Three conquered 
continents lay at the feet of the RC'public. The oIi
.. 
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archyand the democracy were snarling and fighting 
over their prey. Italy was torn with civil ,val'S, and 
decimated by proscriptions. Ordered freedom was 
lost in anarchy, and the state was staggering in 
drunken frenzy. The senators sold justice, and 
great ladies sold their persons, to the highest bidder. 
The provinces were stripped to the bone by the præ- 
tors. The prætors spent their spoils in gluttonyanel 
bestiality. As to religion, and the respect which 
authority could c01nmand for it, Cotta's successor in 
the Pontificate was young C

arJ notorious then for 
the dissoluteness of his habits, and for an intellect 
,vhich for many years he appeared to disdain to use, 
For the constitution, it had fallen into such extra- 
ordinary contempt, that Catiline, with a small knot 
of fashionable young men, had proposed to burn tho 
city and kill the consuls and half the patricians. 
Yet Rome was so conscious of its own worthlessness 
as to be almost incapable of indignation; although 
the plot was discovered, and Oatiline knew that 
It was discovered, he could venture to attend the 
Senate House, and sit and listen 'while the par- 
ticulars of it were detailed by Oicero. He coulll 
walk out unmolested, continue his preparations at 
leisure, leave the city without an attempt at arrest, 
and put himself at the head of an open insurrection. 
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To this it had come in the first capital of the 
world, and the Inost advanced 'na.tion of it, because, 
in the Jlebrew language, they had forgotten God. 
'rhey had no belief rmnaining in any divine rule over 
thmn. The cement was gone which held society to. 
gether, and the entire fabric of it had fallen in shape- 
less ruin. Some vast change 'vas inevitable, some 
powerful reassertion of the elmnentary principles of 
authority and justice, or the enormous ROluan en1pire 
would have burst like a bubble. 
In recorded history no single man (perhaps with 
the exception of )Iahomet) has produced effects so 
vast and so enduring as J ulins Cæsar. It is the 
more relnarkable that in no language, ancient or 
modern, is there any adequate biography of him. To 
Lucan he was an incarnation of Satan, Suetonius, 
the fullest authority on his early life, accepted and 
recorded every scandalous libel ,,'hich was current 
in patrician coteries. To Suetonius the loose songs 
of the Roman soldiers were suffieient evidence to 
charge Cwsar with infaluy. 'Vitli as nl1.lCh reason 
similar accusations might be brought against Nelson 
or Collingwood, because, in loose affectionate talk, 
ther ,vere freely spoken of in the English fleet under 
the llame which Johnson defines as a tel'lll of endear- 
Inent aUIO'ng sailors. To Cicero Cæ:sar appeared at f.ir
t 
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as a young luan of genius and fa
hion, who was wast- 
ing tinle and talents, while he ,vas himself improving 
both. As the talents showed themselves more un- 
mistakably, and Cicero was obliged to allow that 
Cæsar's po"rers as an orator, when he cared to ust 
theIn, 'YCl'e as groat as his own, that his style as a 
writer was unmatched, that his influence almost 
without effort was growing, and, \vorse still, when it 
appeared that he was the advocate of the democracy 
contcnlpt and pity changed to fear and suspicion, 
...\.nd as Cæsar at last towered up above both him and 
all his contemporaries, Cicero came to dread and hate 
hirn, and sate approving in the Senate when he was 
murdered. Thus from Cicero, except in scattered 
glimpses, we gather no credible picture, and we are 
driven back to Cmsar hinlself, ,vho in his' Comlnen- 
taries' has left the nlost lucid of all military nan'a- 
tives; but, except in the studied absence of self- 
glorification, and in a fe,v sentenccs in ,vhich for a 
monlent he allows us to see into his own inner nature, 
he leaves us scarcely better provided with the means 
of understanding him. Patrician constitutionalists, 
judging as men do by the event, were assured that 
he had early conceived an intention of overthrowing 
the republic; anù that his object in obtaining his 
c01nlnanù in Gaul was merely to secure the support 
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of an anny to bring about his country's rUIn. N o
 
thing can be less likely. A conspirator would never 
have chosen so circuitous a road, or one so little tend- 
ing, according to COllInon laws. of probability, to lead 
to his object. lIe was past forty before he began to 
ShO\\T v/hat "ras in hÍ111. l\Iay it not have been rather 
that he remained in Rome, hoping that some useful 
career might open for him, till the steady growing 
anarchy and corruption taught him that nothing was 
to be looked for there? Life was slipping away, and 
he wished to accomplish something memorable before 
he died. The Germans were pouring in over the 
Rhine. But for Cæsar Ariovistus might have been 
an Alaric, and Europe might have been Teutonized 
four centuries before its time. In ten years Oæsar 
had forced back the Germans into their fore'3ts. ne 
had invaded Britain, Gaul he had not merely over- 
run with his armies and coerced into submission, but 
he had ,von the affection of the people whOln he had 
8ubdued. The Gauls became an integral part of the 
Roman nation, and infused new vitality into the 
brain and sinew of the empire. For such a service 
the reward which the Ron1an aristocracy considered 
him to deserve was degradation, dishollour, and after- 
wards, of course, death. The common sense of lnan- 
kind repudiated the enormous injustice. His adoring 
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legions, instead of demanding pay to remain on his 
side, contributed out of their own purses the expenses 
of the wars which followed. The aristocracy died hard. 
The flower of them fell at Pharsalia. With the de- 
grading support of the N umidian chiefs, they fought 
through a fresh campaign in Africa. When Cato had 
fallen on his sword at Utica
 the scattered fragments 
of Pompey's and Scipio's armies drifted into Spain, 
and threw their last stake in a desperate struggle upon 
the Ebro. Then it was over. The Republican constitu- 
tion of ROlne had fallen, destroyed by its own vices. 
Cæsar was sole sovereign of the civilised world; and 
so effectively the ,,'ork was accomplished that his own 
death could not undo it. Order and authority were 
re-established under a military empire, and the Ro- 
man dominion \vhich had been on the edge of dissolu- 
tion, received a new lease of existence. ""Vas it to be 
,vondered at if men said that the doer of such an ex- 
ploit was something more than man? Cæsar had 
found the world going to pieces in madness and cor- 
ruption. A 1] that mankind had gained from the be- 
ginning of recorded time, all that Greece had be- 
queathed of art and culture, all the fruits of the long 
struggles of Rome to coerce unwilling barbarians into 
obedience to law, was on the brink of perishing. The 
human race might have fallen back into primeval 
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savagery. Cæsar, by his own resolute will, had taken 
nnarchy by the throat and dest.royed it. Qnirinu
, 
the first founder of ROIne, was called a God. ""'as 
there not here a greater than Quirinus? Philoso- 
phers had cried despairingly that the Gods (if Gods 
existed) had no care for luan, 11a<1 not a living God 
come al110ng then) in the form of man? Was not 
Cæsar a God? 
There is a doubt whether Cæsar himself, in his 
own lifetime, pertnittcd the indulgence of these 
fancies. Probably not. So calm, so rational an 
intellect was not so easily intoxicated, nor was it 
like him to encourage, for polit.ical reasons, any lying 
0xaggeration
, Suetonius says that he allowed 
110nours to be paid to him-rtmpliora 1l/lJ'tlallO .faslÏgio 
-that teolples were raised to hin1, with :sacrificing 
priests, and his own inulge above the altars. Tacitus, 
a far better authority, says that 
cro ,vas the first of 
the Cæ:sars 'who was officially recognised as a Gud 
before his death, , the I
nlperor:s not hitherto receiving 

his distinction until their sojourn upon earth was 

nded.' 1 So far as can be seen, Cæsar had personally 
no religious convictions whatever. He had no belief 
in a future life. lIe considcrerl death to be the limit 


1 'x am Deûm honor Principi I homines desierit.' - Tacitus' , A 11- 

on al
te habetur quam agere inter 1la/S,' lib. XV., cap. 44. 
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ofhurnan existence, and on exi
tence in the present life 
he set but little value. 'Vhen warned of the conspiracy 
to kill hinI, he refused to take precautions. lIe had 
livcd long enough, and did not care to continue. 
vVhatever, however, might have been his own thoughts 
upon the subject, the popular fcding was not to be 
restrained, He was enrolled among the twelve Gods. 
The month of July, \vhich still bears his name, was 
allotted to hÏ1n in the }i'asti. lIi
 successor was but 
carrying out the universal wishes of the arrny and 
the people when he built a temple to hiJH and ill:sti- 
tuted a formal service there. At the titne of his 
consecration a brilliant and unfall1Íliar star was seell 
for several nights in the sky, and ,vas generally re- 
garded as the spirit of Cæsar. That he had been 
received up into heaven, Suetonius says, was not 
rnerely a figure of speech, but the real conviction of 
'".nankind. 
Augustus, ,vho had been brought up by Cresar, 
shared probably in his uncle's opinions on these sub- 
jcets. Legend said that, ,vhen a young Juan, Augus- 
tus had made one of a fmuous supper party-Cæna 

WÒfKálho
-' supper of the twelve Gods-' where 
each guest had represen tecl a God or Goddess, and 
.Augustus had personated Apollo. 
The authority 'vas only certain llotissintÏ t.ersus- 
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verses well known in Rome a hundred years after. 
The story is out of character with Augustus, and is 
probably a lie" 
Cresar had named him his heir, with a just insight 
into his ex.traordinary qualities. He returned the 
confidence which had been placed in him with a 
profound veneration to Cæsar's memory; and ,vhcn 
the first confusion was over which followed Cæsar's 
death, when the attempt to re-establish the constitu.. 
tion had utterly failed, and the popular will had 
ratified Cresar's disposition and raised him to the 
throne, Augustus set himself ,vith a feeling of sacred 
obligation to punish the murderers. In three years 
not one of the \vhole of them survived: Brutus, 
Cassius, Casca, all were gone-some killed, some 
falling by their own hands; Cicero himself, an ac- 
complice though not an actor, not escaping, having 
no longer Cresar to protect him. Scr'ihunt quidam, 
says Suetonius, not undertaking, however, to vouch 
for their accuracy, that, on the Ides of 
Iarch, after 
the fall of Perusia, three hundred selected prisoners 


1 Cum primum istorum conduxit mensa Choragum, 
Sexque Deos vidit Mallia scxque Deas, 
Impia dum Phæbi Cæsar mendacia ludit, 
Dum nova Divorum cænat adulteria, 
Omnia se a terris tunc Ilumina declinârunt 
Fugit et auratos J upiter ip
c tlJros. 

uetollj1l8, 'IJt- T'ïtâ Octar,.ji.' 
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were sacrificed at an altar to Divus Julius. Augustus 
had no predilection for melodrama. If the story is 
true, it was an extraordinary illustration of the 
fanaticism to which he was compelled to condescend. 
More probably a severe example was made of the 
Perusians. Some passionate partisan may have said 
that the victims were offered to the manes of the 
Dictator, and a metaphor, as often happens, may have 
pa.ssed into a fact. 
However this may be, Augustus was no sooner 
settled in the purple than he endeavoured to bury 
the recollections of the civil war in a general amnesty. 
Society had grown ashamed of its orgies, and returned 
to simpler habits of life, and the Emperor led the 
way in the reform. Like Charles V., Augustus 
banished plate from his household, and was served 
with the plainest food on the plainest earthenware. 
He slept on a truckle bed without hangings. His 
furniture was vix p'rit'atæ elegantiæ, scarcely fine 
enough for a private gentleman. His dress was 
homespun, not distinguishable from the dresses of 
his attendants, and to emphasize the example, was 
manufactured by the Empress and his daughter. 
'Vith the improvement in manners there set in also 
one of those reriodical reri'\als of religious sentiment 
with which history at 
uch times is familiar. Augus- 
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tus, either from policy or because the feelings which 
could influence Horace had also influenced him, en- 
couraged the sympton1
 of recovering piety. Like 
his uncle he was Pontifex ]'laximus; but unlike hinl 
he made his office a reality. Cæ
ar had defied 
auguries, ..Augustus never ventured an iUlportant act 
without consulting the haruspices. His name, ac- 
cording to Suetonius, he derived from his attention 
to the flight of birds-taJlqual1
 ab avÙl1Jl gcstis-th(' 
birds, as inhabitants of the air, being the supposed 
nl('ssengers between earth and sky. If the etymology 
is incorrect, the suggestion of it is an evidence of 
the popular belief in this feature uf tho imperial 
character. lIe was punctilious in each and all of his 
religious observances, lIe refOrll1f\c! the priesthood, 
he 1 evised the canon of the Sibylline Looks, and 
destroyed the apocryphal additions, He held, like 
Cotta, to the traditions of his fathers, looked un- 
fa vourabl y 011 heresies and new opinions, and forbade 
the novel form
 of worship which with the turn of 
fashion were cOIuing in fronl the East. 
}'or himself, notwithstanding the language ad- 
dres:sed to him by IIorac
, he declined, while he was 
alive, any public recognition of hi8 superhuman 
{Flalitie
. Jle did Hot perluit hiluself to ot.' (ldd re

cd 
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as I)on1Ïnus or Lorel. i No shrines or ternples were 
erected to hiln in ROlne, and in the provinces only 
in connection ,vith the genius of the eInpire. On 
public buildings at Ephesus, he is found, from In- 
scri ptions on recen t1 y discovered buildings there, to 
have been described by the singular title Yíòs 0eov, 
'Son of God.' It is curious to consider that St. 
Paul must bave seen these words there. The idea 
of the Sonship ,vas already not unfan1Ïliar, N ever- 
tbeless, notwithstanding his modesty, it is certain 
that throughout the Roman don1Ínions Augustus 
was regarded, not only as the Son of God, but as au 
incarnation of God-a præsens Dicus, a second re- 
velation in the :flesh of the reality of the celestial 
powers; and during his long reign the harassed 
peasant, who at last could till his farIn and eat his 
bread in safety, poured libations ,vith unhesitating 
faith to the divinity of the EInperor. On his death 
the popular belief received official ratification. In 
the Fasti he was placed next to Julius. The uncle 
and nephew became the tutelary deities of the fairest 
months in the year. Legends gathered about his 
history. He was found to have been born of a virgin. 
His mother had conceived him in a vision in the Temple 


1 'Domini appellationem ut maledictum et opprobrium semper ex- 
horruit. ' 
VOL. In. 24 
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of Apollo. The place of his nativity was held sacred. 
No curiouc; visitor was allowed to intrude there. No 
one might enter, except to pray. Â still more re- 
markable story ,vas believed in Rome in Suetonius' 
time, on the authority of Julius l\Iarathus, which it 
is difficult to suppose was not in some way connected 
with the Gospel history. A few months before his 
birth a prodigy was observed, which the augurs in- 
terpreted to mean that a child ""as cOll1ing into the 
V'trorld who was to be King of Rome. The Senate 
passed a vote that no infant born in that year should 
be allowed to live. 1 
.L
ny superstition is tolerable so long as it is 
sincerely believed, so long as it is a motive to 1110ral 
conduct, and makes men morally better than they 
would have been without it. Under Augustus C:::osar 
the language of Virgil's Fourth Eclogue was scarceiy 
more than a hyperbole. Society, in the last pangs 
of dissolution, had been restored to life, and if the 
Divine rule over the world be a rule of justice, the 
public administration under the sceoud Cæsar Blust 


1 'Auctor est Julius "!\Iarathus illo anno genitus educarctur: eo! 
ante paucos quam nascerctur men- qui gravidas uxores haberent, quod 
ses prodigium Romæ factum pun- ad se quh:que spero traheret, CUlÂsse 
li,
e quo denuntiabatur regem populi ne senatûs consultum ad ærariurn 
Romani naturam parturire, sena- I deferatur,'- Suctonius, De ritt! 
I,urn exterrituro CCllsUÏ:5sc ne quis Octavii, cap. 94, 
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. have seemed, ,,-hen cOlnpared 'with the age which 
preceded it, like the return of Astræa. And again, 
if we look at the ulterior purposes of Providence, it 
was thQ consolidation of the empire, the establish- 
ment of peace, order, and a common government 
round the basin of the J\fediterranean, which enabled 
the Apostles to carry Christianity through the world, 
and to organise a Catholic Church; while the chief 
difficulties ,vere already removed 'which would have 
interfered with the acceptance of the Christian creed. 
...\lready the Roman world believed that a Son of 
God who was himself God had been born upon earth 
of a hun1an mother and a Divine Father, that he 
had reigned as a king, that he had established his 
donlÏnion over mankind, and that after his death he 
had gone back to Heaven, from which he had de- 
scended, there to remain for ever, 
It was in no figure of speech that St. Paul spoke 
r of the secular power as ordained of God. So far as 
the power was the instrument of justice, so far as it 
was an instrument of Providence, it was the power 
of God; and yet a brief trial sufficed to exhaust the 
divinity of the imperial purple. The general admin- 
istration continued to be tolerable for centuries; but 
the imperial dignity tended to become hereditary; to 
he born to mere earthly greatness is a severe trial; 
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and the youth never existed who could be educatpd 
uJ1injured in the belief that he was luore than a man. 
'Vhen IIeroù spoke, the people said it waR the ,'oice 
of Go(l, und he was sInitten with worn1
 becaus<? he 
3'ave not God the 0.101"-, The .. ,"oUIl!!f'r Cæsars werc 
o 0 
 
 
smitten with the gpuius of wiekedness, as a rphuke 
even more signifìc
nt to the unpermitted and auda- 
cious asslunption. Tiberius and Claudius were neither 
of thCIH born ill the purpll', alId however atrocious 
their conduct, their cl'ilnes wcre not traceable to their 
pretensions tu di \'inity. Tiberius wus a Iuan of 
scielu'e aud a. fatalist,1 and, alnidst his enorillua.., 
vices, did not pretend to powers of ,,'hich he di
- 
believed the existence. Claudius was a J))isel':J b]p 
pedant, whmll ....\.ugustus had considereù unfit tur 
any higher office than that of a chief priest (llll[Jlll'ale 
sa('('J'dotiu1Jl), aud when Claudius was Jnade a God at 
his death, the universal ridicule showed that alr(lady 
the divinity of the Cæsars was pa:-;:-;ing into a jest.... 
It had harùly survived Caligula, Caligula, the son 
of Germanicus, who, if bred as a soldier, might have 
been a useful centurion, being brought up a Cæ
ar, 
was the 
trangest figure which é"cr sat upon a 
]
uropeiln throne. He 'was a savage, and he knew 


I Circa Dcos ae religlOllcs ncg- I matiC:l', penmasiollisque plenu
 
ligl'llti(lr Qllil)pe tllhlictus 1l1'1thc- t cuneta fato agi,' -Suclllllills. 
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it, \Vhen they to]d him he was a God, in grotc.;.;quc 
mockery of himself and his instructors he challenged 
Jupiter Capitolinus to fight, and Jupiter not re- 
sponding, he took the head from his statue and 
replaced it with his own. lIe stood on the tenlple 
steps and bade the people pray to him, lIe appointed 
a chapter of priests to offer sacrifices to hin}, the 
choicest that cOlùd be found (excogitati8sÏ1nas n08t i((.'i:, 
and either in servility or in the same spirit of wild 
riot, the patricians contollded for the honour of ad- 
Inission to the extraordinary order. 
The translation of Claudius' anlong the punlp- 
kins ' ,vas another step downwards; but 'worse was to . 
come. Claudius had been more sirned against tlUtl1 
sinning. Caligula had a tra.it of hunlour in hÏIn. 
His profanities had been expre::;sions rather of his 
cont01npt for the baseness of the court, than of any 
conceit of his own greatness. It reluained for X ero, 
the pupil of Seneca, the accolnplished artist, poet, 
painter, sculptor, musician, public singer; the scnti- 
rnentalist, who sighed when called to sign a deatb- 
warrant, and wished that he had never learned to 
write; \vho, when told that three legions had re- 
volted, said that he would recover them to their alle- 
giance with his tears-it ,vas reserved for him to 
exhibit, as a præsens Dicus, the 
ost detestable pHali- 
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ties which have been ever witnessed in combination 
in any human being. For Nero exhausted the list 
of pos
ible enormities, leaving not one crime unper- 
pet rated of which man is capable, and always in the 
most hideous of forms. To ]nake his wickedness 
complete, he was ,vithout the temptation of yiolent 
appetites, which, in reducing Juan to a beast, give 
hiIn in some degree the excuses of a beast. He was 
cruel, ,vithout being naturally ferocious; he was de- 
praved, yet he had little capacity for sensual enjoy- 
1l1ent; and, with intellect sufficient to know what 
was good, he chose evil f1'0111 deliberate preference 
of it. 
A famous French actress watched by death-beds 
in the hospitals, that she might study the art of ex- 
piring on the stage. The bolder Nero comn1itted 
incest with his mother that he nlight realise the 
sensations of ffidipus, and murdered her that he 
might comprehend the situation of Orestes. Under 
Nero's fearful example the imperial court of Ronlc 
became a gilded brothel. Chastity was turned into 
a jest, vice ,yas yirtue, and fame lay in excess of in- 
fanlY. The wisest sunk to thc level of the worst. 
Seneca composed a vindication of the assassination 
of Agrippina, accusing her of having conspired 
against her 
on. The Senate decreed a thanksgiving 
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to the Gods for Nero's deliverance from Agrippina's 
treachery. The few honourable men, like Pætus 
Thrasea and Soranus, who refused to follow with the 
stream, were made away with; as if the emperor 
desired, in the tremendous language of Tacitus, vir- 
tutem ipsan
 eæscindere-to cut out virtue itself by the 
roots; and with a yet stranger appropriateness than 
even Tacitus himself could recognise, when Nero had 
set Rome on fire, he selected the Christian converts 
as scapegoats for his guilt. He smeared them with 
pitch, and set them to blaze as torches in his gardens 
to light his midnight revels, What those revels ,vere 
no modern language can decently reveal. In a torch- 
light festival on Agrippa's lake, the noblest ladies in 
Rome appeared as naked prostitutes, the emperor 
sailing up and do,vn among them in his barge. 
Tacitus must tell the rest in his own words: Ipse per 
/icita atque illicita fædatus nihil flagitii reliquerat quo 
corruptior ageret, nisi pauco8 post dies uni e.
 illo con- 
t.xminatoruln grege cui nOlnen Pytlzagoræ jtÛt in nlOdufn, 
solemnÙl'Jn conjugiorzl1n denul'si8set. Inditum Impera- 
tori jlaJJuneurn-t:isi auspices-do8 et genialis toru8 et 
faces nuptiales. Ouncta denique spectata quæ etiam in 
/ænÛna nox operit. (Tacit. Ann. 15, 37.) 
After these outrages it seems a desecratioll of a 
sacred ,vord to speak of Nero in cOllnection with re- 
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ligion; yet it was .Kero's destiny in this world to 
fulfil the nlcasure of perfect infamy. As he had de 
stroyed virtue, one further step "
as ncccF'sary-to 
destroy the belief in any source of virtue. I[e \nlS 
an artist, as "
as said: Qualis artifex pereo ,yere his 
1\ords when he ,vas dying, lIe was without con- 
science and therefore could have no roverence. lIe 
,vas fearless, and had no superstition. Belief of his 
own he had none, save for a time in the Syrian 
goddess of indecency, to wholn he was soon \yorse 
than faithless,l The Syrian Goddess being repudi- 
ated, his object of worship was afterwards a female 
statuette (icll'llcllla J)lfcll([J'i.s). lIe had some notion of 
fate; for fate, he had a strange inlagination, was 10 
n1ake hinl one day 'Kin g of the Jews.' nut Nero 
w"as his own God and maker of God
, and beli(?f in 
God became Impossible when X ero was rcgarde>d as a 
personation of hin1. On medals and in public in- 
struments he solemnly assumed the name of Jupiter, 
He, too, had his tmuples and his priests. lIe had 
murdered his wife Octavia; he afterward
 kick
d to 
death his mistress })oppma.; but while Poppæa was 
in favour she shared his divine honours with him, 


1 C Religionum usque qnaque I urinâ. contarninarct.' - Suctonius 
contcmptor, prætcr nnius Dcæ ])c riz.û ]t{el'onis. 
Syriæ, Hane rnox ita sprevit ut 
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and a child \vhich she bore to him was to have been 
a God too, had it not unfortunately died. 
To this pass the world had conlO in the kingdonl 
of heaven upon earth ,,
hich \vas to have been realised 
by the divinity of tho Cmsars. It is startling to re- 
member that Nero ,,,,as the Cæsar to ,vhom St. Paul 
appealed, that it was in the :Rome of Nero that St, 
Paul dwelt two years in his own house, that it was in 
the household of Nero that he found or made con- 
verts to Christianity. The parricides, the incests, 
the ,,,holesale murders, the' abomination of desola- 
tion' in the polluted saloons of the palace, were ac- 
tual1y witnessed by persons ,yith ,,"horn he was in 
daily intercourse. St, Paul with his own eyes may 
have seen' the son of perdition sitting in the temple 
of God, showing that he was God,' and we need go 
no further to look for his meaning. Yet in his Epis- 
tles written from Rome he says little of these things. 
Those words are perhaps his only allusion to thenl. 
The administration of Augustus was the most 
perfect system of secular government ever known, 
and the attributes assigned to Augustus were the 
apotheosis of it. The principle of Augustus was .the 
establishm
nt of Ia\v and order, of justice and de- 
cency of conduct. Of the heroic virtues, or even 
the modest virtues of purity and sense of moral re- 
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sponsibility, such a system knew nothing, and ofier
d 
no motive for moral enthusiasm. Order a.nd law and 
decency are the body of society, but are a body with- 
out a soul; and, without 
 soul, the body, ho,vever 
vigorous its sinews, must die and go to corruption. 
Human improvement is from within outwards. .A 
state which can endure must be composed of mem- 
bers ,vho all in their ,yay understand what dut)' 
means and endeavour to do it. Duty implies genuine 
belief in sonle sovereign spiritual power. Spiritual 
regeneration comes first, moral after it, political and 
80ciallast. To re \yerse the order is to plant a flower 
which has been cut from its natural steJn, whicl: cal
 
bloom but for a day and die. 
The ,vays of Providence are obscure and perplex 
ing, but scenes such as those which ROllls had wit- 
nessed under K ero are not acted 011 this planet in the 
most neglected condition of it without retribution. 
Nero perished miserably, and on the accursed cit), 
which had sinned with him the "rrath of Heaven, or 
destiny, or nature, or whatever it may be called, was 
not long in falling. 'Ve read in the Roman histo- 
rians of military revolutions, of three emperors en- 
throned and killed in less than as many years, of pro- 
vinces "Tasted and cities storIlled and burnt. rJ:'he 
page before us is stained ,vith no blood: slayers aud 
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slain, conq uerol'S and conq uered, are words, and 
words only. The events recorded are far off, and 
stir no longer any emotions of terror or pity. Yet 
those years were an outpouring of the wrath of the 
Almighty on polluted Italy. The armies of the 
several frontiers demanded the purple for their 
fàyourite cOlumanders, and gathered down upon the 
peninsula to make good their furious pleasure. They 
came froIn Spf
,jn and froin the Rhine, from the 
Danube, from Britain, from the Euphrates, from 
Egypt. The empire was like an oak, hollow at the 
heart, but vigorous in the branches. The legions, 
recruited :no longer from the Latin peasants, were 
filled with Gauls and Spaniards, Thracians and Ger- 
mans-fierëe animals, half tamed by military disci- 
pline, but with the savage nature boiling out when 
the rein was slackened. With no COlnmon purpose, 
except perhaps some resolution that the accursed 
scenes which they heard reported from Rome should 
corne to an end, those nearest at hand streamed do\vn 
over the passes of the Alps. Others followed. Town 
after town was sacked and given to the flames. The 
Imperial city, the harlot of the seven hills, the mother 
of iniquities, was taken and retaken among the par- 
ti8ans of rival claimants for the purple. The Capitol 
was burnt, the streets and gardens were littered for 
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w<:cks or Illonths with unburied bodie
, Debau
lled 
legionaries rioted in the palaces of the nobles till in- 
dulgence had broken their strength, and other ,vild 
band
 burst in to tear the spoil from t.heIn, A Chris- 
tian, ,vith a real belief, n1ust hayc seen in thi
 tro- 
mendous visitation the imll1ediatc hand of l)rovi- 
dcn
e, and, if he was a person of any itnaginativo 
intelligence, the description of the opening of 1he 
seals in the vision of St. John wotÙd not seem an 

xaggerated description of the history of those fear- 
ful years, That vision may have had other meanings. 
X 0 one can say certainly to \vhat St. John refers. 1- et 
l)1ctaphor might be piled on metaphor, and ÏIllage 
upon image, and all would have been too little to have 
expressed the feelings likely to have been experien
ed 
in that deluge of fire and blood by a Christian who 
had escaped alive from the torch festival of Nero. 
It had been prophesied that salvation was to come 
from the East. The eyes of the Roman world ,yere 
turned with passionate longing to Vespasian and the 
anny of Syria. That Vespasian had been 'marked 
as extraordinary,' had beon proved by miracles 'whi
h 
he was reluctantly persuaded to attempt in Alexan- 
dria, and which he had succeeded in accomplishing. 
A blind man was restored to sight, and a man with a 
disabled band had recovered tbe Uðe of it under cir- 
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C'U111stances whIch curiously resmnble those of the 
Gospel miracles,! IIis future greatness had been 
foretold to him by a prophet on 
Ioullt Carmel. He 
w!).s first saluted elnperor by the legions of Cæsal'ea, 
If Cornelius the Centurion, the first Gentile COllyert, 
had not died in the short interval after 8t, Peter's 
visit to him, he, it is reasonable to suppose, was one 
of the actors in tho revolution. Vespasian was \vel- 
conled to the purple with acclanlatiou, aud a tinlo was 
found again for C frighted peace to pant,' The race 
of the Cæsars was gone, their glory and their crinle
 
alike ended, and a lnore modest era again commenceJ. 
The Fasti, adulatione fe1ìJjJOJ'UJJl .lærlati, were purged 


1 'E plebe Alexandrinâ quidarn l\Ieùici \'arie ùisscrere, II uic non 
oC'.llorum tabe notus genua eju8 exesam vim luminis, et reùiturarn 
ndvolvitur, remedium cmcitatis ex- l:ii pellerentur obstantia: illi elap- 
poscens gernitu, mOllitu Serapidis 80S in pravllm artus si salubris VIS 
Dei quem dedita superstitiollibus adhibeatur posse integrari, 1d for- 
gens ante alios colit: precabatur.. tasse cordi Diis, et divino minis- 
que prineipem ut genas et ocu.. terio principem electum, Deniqlle 
10l"urn orbes dignaretllr respergere patrati rernedii gloriam penes 
oris excremento, Alius, mallum I Cæsarern, iITiti ludibrium penes 
reger, eoùem Deo auetore, ut pede rniseros fore, Igitur Yespasianus, 
ae vestigio Cæsaris ealcaretur ora- cuncta fortunæ suæ patere ratlH! 
bat. Yespasianus primo irridere, nec quiequam ultra increùibile, Iæto 
aspernari, atque illis lIlstantibus I ipse vultu, ereetâ quæ adsta bat 
moùo fan.::tffi vanitatis metuere, I multitudine jussa exsequitur. Sta- 
1l10ÙO o'b
f.:er:ltione ipsorum et voci- tim eonversa ad USUIl1 manns, ae 
bus adulantium ill spem induci: I cæco reluxit dies. Utrurnque qui 
postremo æstimari a rnedicís ju- interfuere nunc quoque rnemorant, 
b('t an talis cæcitas ac debilitas postqllam nullum menùaeio prc- 
ope Immanâ Fupf'rahilcs forent. I tiurn.'-Tacit. IIÙ,t., lih. i,'" c, tn. 
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of their enormous additions. The Temple of Jupiter 
Capitolinus was rebuilt with peculiar solemnity. Tho 
impious rites were abolished, sacrifices and litanies 
,,-ere offered once more to the old accredited Gods 
and Goddesses, and a wet sponge was drawn over the 
hideous past. After the Temple at Jerusalem was 
destroyed by Titus, the hvo million Jews who were 
dispersed over the empire contributed. the annual 
double drachma, previously remitted to the High 
Priest, to the sacred edifices at Rome. Once morc 
there was decency and order, and men could live and 
breathe with sonle shadow of self-respect. Thus were 
secured eighty more years (with interval
 of relapse) 
of peace, equitable government, and Inoderate man- 
ners, a renewal and prolongation in a weakened form 
of the era of Augustus; eighty years which Gibbon 
considered to have been, on the whole, the happiest 
which mankind haye ever experiencf'd, 
But this was all. rrh e dead Gods could be re- 
placed in the temple
. The mythology was made 
endurable for a time by allegoric interpreta.tions. But 
belief had become impossible for ever. And again 

he question rose: 'Vhere was Providence? what 
signs could be round of a divine rule? Not in the 
CInperors. After the experience of Nero, that illu- 
sIon was no longer possible. The Cæsars themselves 
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required to be eXplained and accounted for in a uni- 
verse pre
ided over by a moral power. The distracted 
provincials had to be told that a bad emperor was a 
natural calamity, like tempests or plagues. They 
must bear with him and hope for a change. 1 On 
thinking minds, therefore, the problem returned, 
, Where was the promise of his comin g ?' 'Vb y was 
it well with the wicked? 'Vhy were the good allowed 
to suffer? What was the nature of the rule under 
which tbe universe was governed after all? Tacitus 
wavered between chance and fate. 2 The mocking 
spirit in Lucian asks Jupiter if ever once since he 
came to the throne he had attempted to discriminate 
betw.een good and bad, and apportion reward to merit, 
and dares him to mention one such instance. Some 
there were, so Tacitus says, who tried to believe that 
the popular notions of good and evil might be mis- 
taken; that men might Buffer and yet be happy, be 


1 Thus Cerealis, the Prefect of 
Northern Gaul, said at Treves, 
when Vitellius was emperor: 'Quo- 
modo sterilitatem aut nimios im- 
bres et cætera naturæ mala, ita 
luxum vel avaritiam dominantium 
tolerate, Vitia erunt, donee homi- 
nes: sed neque hæc continua et 
meliorum interventu pensantur.'- 
Tacit. Hist., lib. iv., c. 74, 
2 'Sed mibi hæc atque talia 


audienti in incerto judicium est, 
fatone res mortalium et necessitate 
immutabili an forte volvantur. 
Quippe sapientissimos veterum, 
quique sectam eorum æmulantur, 
diversos reperies, ac multis insitam 
opinionem non initia nostri, non 
finem, non denique homines Diis 
curæ; ideo creberrime tristia in 
bonos, læta aplld deteriores esse. · 

rac. Anna18, vi., 22. 
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prosperous and Jet be n1Ïserable. llut this was para- 
dox. No real conviction could be based on obscure 
possibilities; and the great ROlnan world went upon 
its way back into vice, back into madness and athe- 
iSIn, till the dead shell fen oft: and a living Christian 
Church, grown to irllperial stature, was found stand- 
ing on the ruins of the constitution of the Cæsars. 
'Vhy was it well with the wicked? The theolocrv 
o. 
of paganistn could give no answer, for the' wealth' 
of paganism was the' wealth' of the modern English- 
nlan-money and broad lands and health to enjoy 
them-and the rnost pious disposition to believe 
could not blind itself to the principles on ,vhich 
wealth of this kind was distributed. Paganism had 
allotted as the special dominion of the Gods the 
natural forces which ,vere beyond tHan's control. In 
the operation of these forces there was no trace of a 
nloral Governor, and men who refused to lie looked 
the truth in the face and acknowledged it. 1l0ral 
government, which op(\nl
" and visibly rewarded 
lllerit anù puni:3hcd vice and crirne, extended pre- 
cisely so L'lr as the authoritv of man extended and no 
. 
 
further. The oracles, the legendary tales, the devout 
iluaginations of what the Gods had done in the old 
times, the prophecies of what the Gods would do in 

he Ïutul"e, these ,,
ould no longer satisf\", The t
lcts 
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of experience ,vere too stern to be trifled with. The 
struggling conscience had demanded reality, and had 
built temples to Divus Cæsar, This, too, had not 
availed, A society constructed like that of the 
Cæsars, on the policeman and economic la ws, is a 
body without life; and by an everlasting law of 
nature, ,vhich men Illay quarrel with, may deny to 
exist, yet from which they can no nlore escape than 
they can escape from their own dissolution, such a 
society, such a kingdom of this world, will become a 
kingdom of the Devil. 
'Vhat ,vas the truth, then? What ,vas this 
inexorable sphinx 'which sat by the high,vay of 
humanity, propounding its enignla and devouring 
everyone ,yho could not divine the answer? In the 
most despised of the Roman provinces, anlong groups 
of peasants and fishermen, on the shores of a Galilean 
lake, the answer had been given, and there, in that 
remote and hUlnble region, a new life had begun for 
mankirld, They had looked for a union of G'od ,vith 
man. They thought that they had found it in 
Cæsar, Divided fronl Cæsar by the ,vhole diameter 
of society, they found it at last in the Carpenter of 
Nazareth. The kingdom of Cresar was a kingàom 
over the ,vorld; the kingdom of Christ ,vas a kingdom 
in the heart of mall. 


VOL. W. 
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I mn a King, he said (if it be pern1Ítted to para- 
phrase his words), I bid you follo\v me and be my 
servants; but IllY kingdom is not such a kingdom as 
you look for. It is the kingcloln of God. The 
philosophers of the world say there is no kingclol11 of 
God, because no justice can be found in the appor- 
tionnlcnt of good and evil. What the ,vodel calls 
good is not the fit reward of hunlan virtue. 'Vhat t.he 
world calls evil is not the punishment of sill. The 
Galileans, whose blood Pilate Iningled ,vith their 
sacrifices, ,vere not sinners above other Galileans. 

uftering, you say, if it is ju
t, 1l1ust be a Pllnishlncnt 
of sin, and yon ask where the sin lay ,vhen a luan 
was born blind? Doe
 this perplex you? 1)0 you 
say God is indifferent? I bid YOll find rather in this 
indifference an example for yourselves to iUlitatu. 
Your Father in hea\ycll lnakes his rain to fall on the 
just and the unjust, and is good to the unthankful 
and the e\yil. Be YOll like IIiul. The king-doui of 
God is within you. If you ,vonld enter it, put away 
your falso HWaStll'O of good and ovil; the road into 
that kingdoln i8 through the Cross, 1 ,vill not 
make you great, r will not give you honours, and 
lands, and gold and jewel:;. I will pl'01nise you no 
il11Ultulity from diseaso, 01' suffering, or death. fro 
the
e things the Gcntiles look, and when they are 
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not awarded, on principles which they call just, they 
doubt if there is any God in heaven. These are no: 
the wages which you will earn in Iny service. Come 
to me and I 'v ill n1ake you good men. I will make 
you rulers oyer your own selfishness, your own appe- 
tites and lusts. I will set you free from sin. 
fakû 
this your object, to be free from sin, to lead pure and 
true and honourable lives. I will then be with you. 
I \vill dwell in you. I will give you a peace of mind 
of which the world knows nothing, I will be a well 
of water in you, springing up into everlasting life. 
You wish for prosperity, you wish for pleasure, you 
wish for the world's good things, But prosperity 
will be no help to you in the conquest of yourselves. 
It may rather be a hindrance. Sorrow and suffering 
are not evils. They are the school in which you may 
learn self-command. The elnpire to which I bid you 
aspire is higher than the Cæsars'. It is the empire 
over your o\vn hearts. The reward I offer you is 
greater than the purple. It is the redemption of 
your own character. This is the Providence of God, 
for \vhich you looked and failed to find it. And it is 
just to the smallest fibre of it. External things obey 
the la.,vs assigned to them. The moral Ruler whonl 
you desire to know is not to bt found by looking at 
these, He is here; he is in the heart of man. He 
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is in me who no\v speak to you. He will be in YOU 
if you struggle to obey him and to do his will. To 
be happy is not the purpose for which you are placed 
in this world. Examine your own hearts. Ask your 
conscience and it will answer you. 1Vere the choice 
offered you, 'v hether you would be prosperous and 
wicked, or whether your life should be a life of 
prolonged misfortune, and you should rise out of it 
purified and ennobled, ever)" one of you knows the 
ans,ver which he ought to give. Therefore your 
cotnplaint, that it is ,yell ,vith the wicked, and that 
t.he good are afflicted, is confuted out of your own 
lips. You ,vouid not change conditions with the 
wicked, however prosperous they nlay seem, unless 
you are yourself ,yicked, To that nutn life has been 
most kind whose character it has trained nlost nearly 
to perfection. 
Desire, first, to be good nlen-true in ,vord, just 
in action, pure in spirit. Seek the
e, whatever else 
befall you. So you will know God, ,vhoIn you have 
Bought and could not tind, So out of tHen who have 
life in them shall gro,v a society that has life! and 
the kingdonl of the ,vorId shall be tnadc in truth a 
kingdom of God. 
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B EFORE I proceed ,vith the address which I have 
undertaken to deliver this evening, I ought to 
explain why I have chosen a subject which lies OUt.- 
side the usual lines. Your institution is philosophical 
not political, and these lectures are properly confined 
to subjects on ,vhich, if ,ve cannot all agree, we ought 
to be able to agree to differ. 
I might say that the question of the Uses to the 
Community of a Landed Gcntry is in this country 
purely a philosophical one. I t is certainly not a 
practical question. It is no question of practical 
politics. No reasonable man that I know of seriously 
wishes for an agrarian law, or for a forcible division 
of landed property, or for an interference ,vith the 
right of making settlements, or with our right to 


í. Address delivered at the Philosophical Institution at EdillLurgh, 
Xoycmber 6, 1876. 
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nlukc. our OWIl wills in whatcvcr \vav Inav seCln o-ood 
.... b 
to us, 
rrhere arc persons, perhaps, who do not like 1hc 
"pay in \vhich the land is apportioned-\vho ,vouid 
wish it \vas more eycnly shared among the people. 
But they ,,"ish it only as they 1uight ,vish that we 
had a drier or a Juilder clinlate, There are othcrs 
,vho are ,veIl satisfied with thingI'"; 3S they are; who 
ha ve no o
jection to the large estates, \vho do not 
quarrel with primogeniture, ,vho are ,vcll satisfied 
with entails, particularly if they have the happinét!8 
of benefiting by theIn, But they do not like the 
subject to be talked about, and ,vould prefer that it 
should be judiciously let alone, I cannot see that 
there is any need for reticence. In fl free country 
like ours the distribution of land depends on eCOllOlllio 
laws as absolute as the la,v of gravity, So long as 
the British nation coutinues as it ig, the landed gentry 
are as fixed a part of it as t he planets of the solar 
systenl. Individuals nlay fall froIn their Rpheres aud 
ruin thC111selvcs by their o'vu folly. The institution 
itselfis as secure as the succession of the seasons as long 
as the inclination of the pole remains unaltered. 
",Vhy 1hi
 should be is an interesting problCln of 
social philosophy ,veIl descrving more enquiry than 
it has received. My own object, however, when I 
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originally thought of addressing 

ou on the landed 
gentry, "
as far less ambitious, Three years ago, 
"Then 
Tour directors were kind enough to ask Ine to 
come here, the misdoings of a certain class of land- 
lords had been much talked about in connectioll wi th 
the Irish Land Act. An acquaintance of my own, 
Mr, SInith, of the Scilly Isles, had recently died. 
!Ir. Smith had possessed exceptional and unusual 
po,vers in those islands, and had not abused them. 
I thought that at such a time an account of such a 
mun and his doings Inight not be unwelcmne as an 
evidence that a landlord ,vas not necessarily as per- 
nicious a being as sonle people appeared to think. 
I t used to be said before the American wa.r that 
nlasters ,vho ,yere kind to their slaves ,vere the worst 
enemIes that the slaves had. They were made the 
apology for a detestable institution. I have heard 
the saIne objection made to good husbands by ad- 
vanced advocates of the rights 
f women. On simI- 
lar grounds a bad opinion lllay be formed of Mr. 
Smith, and no\v at this distance of tinle I do not 
mean to trouble you at any length about him. Cir.. 
cumstances prevented my taking up the subject 
when it would have been more to the purpose, and 
the years which have since rolled by have brought 
,)ther interests ,vith theln. Good actions do to some 
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extent serve as salt to keep a luan's memory fr('sh, 
but the world is for the living and not for the dead. 
A very fe\v ,vords on ::.'\11'. Smith are all to which I 
shall ask you to listen. 
I will bespeak your good opinion for hinl by 
ay 
lUg first that he was an advanced Radical. Ho \vas a. 
believer in Benthaln. 'The greatest happiness of the 
greatest nUluber' \vas the rule of his life. Besides 
his property in Scilly he had an estate at Borkhalup- 
stead, in Hertford
hire. .L\.t Berkhampstead there is 
an extensi vo COllInon, one of the fe\v great comUlons 
1'0lnaillillg in England, a free expanse of gl'ass and 
forest, much valued by the cQuntry-side and by all 
the neighbourhood. On either side of it lay the 
estates of a great nobleman, inconveniently divided 
by tbe intruding wilderness; and the inconvenience 
to tbe noble lord hilllself assuIlled the aspect of a 
public injury, A COlllUlon which belonged to the 
people, appeared to hÌIu to belong to no one in par- 
t.icular. lIe Uleant no harm. lIe was incapable of 
doing anything \vhich he did not believe to be just; 
but he was illforlned by those who nlanagcù his estates 
for him, that it \vouid be to the general advantage if 
the occasion of so much disorder "'-as taken a\vay. TIc 
doubted the result of an appeal to law, but no plea was 
foulld which he hoped Blight sustain him if he was once 
11), pOscsslon, lie fenced the common ill, and he left 
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The smaller lando,vners, as he expected, did not like 
to quarrel with their powerful neighbour. The poor, 
,vho were the most injured, had the least means of 
protecting themselves, and Berkhampstead Common 
would have gone the way of a hundred others except for 
1\11'. Augustus Smith. )11'. Slnith heard what had been 
done. He perceived that the advantage would be with 
the party which ,vas actually in occupation. Instead 
of bringing an action against the noble lord, he 
brought a hundred and fifty navvies one dark night 
do,vn from London. "\Vhen morning came fifteen 
hundred yards of iron railings were lying flat upon 
the ground. They were never set up again, and Berk- 
hanlpstead COlilmon still belongs to you and to me, 
and to anyone ,vho chooses to enjoy himself there. 
But now for what ::\11'. Smith did in Scilly. The 
Scilly Isles are a prolongation of the granite back- 
bone of Devonshire and Cornwall, and are, in fact, 
but a cluster of granite hill-tops standing out of the 
,vater. The largest island is from four to six iniles 
round. Three others are about half that SIze; 
the rest, some hundreds in number, are little more 
than rocks. Before the Reformation, Scilly was occu- 
pied by monks, who had a fancy for such places. 
\Vhen the monks ,vent it became a pirates' nest, and 
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thpn n haunt of privateers and 8u1ugglers. After 
the great ,val' it sank into the condition of sonle of 
your o\\
n western islands. The population Wa
 large, 
as it always is ,vhere there is no motive fOI' prudence. 
The people were Iniserably poor; they lived in squalid 
hovels, with 4l balf acre or an dcre of ground, which 
they Inanured ,vith seaweed. They eked out their 
livelihood by fishing, piloting, and occa
ional slnug- 
gliug venturcs. They had no schools, and they had 
}Ju.blic-houses; and spirits were cheap where custoIns 
duties were so easily evaded. 
The Urown is the owner of these islands. Circum- 
stances, about forty years ago, induced 1\11'. 
Inith to 
take a long lease of thcIn. As sole lessee he becaHIO 
absolute master there; and if anyone ,vishcs to Bee 
what can be done by one HlaH of no extraordinary 
abilities, but ,vith a strong will and a rc
olute purpose 
to do good, let hilu eJuploy his next sunlIlier holiday 
in paying Scilly a visit. 
)Ir. Sluith ut once altered the sInüll tenures gO 
as to Jna]<e iU1provcmcnt possible. ll
 broke up 
the 81nall holdings and c01nbinod thenl into farms on 
which ß faluily could bo Inaintuineù in decency. JIe 
provided work at cOInpctent wages for those who were 
depri ved of their potato patches. He drained, IIa 
encloseù the fields. lIe rebuilt the cottages in a forn) 
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fit for lnnnall beings, JIe set up hoat-yards, and 
organi8cd tho fishing businesS!, Ho stopped drunken- 
ness ".ith a l1igh hand. Incol'l'igiblo blackgual'ds ho 
shipped off to the Inainlalld, lIe built cbapol
 and 
endowed tl1 CIll , TIe built schools and })l'oviùed proper 
teachers for thcIn, 'The young lads wel'e trained 
generally for 1 ho 8ea; and with such effect that ,,'110n 
I last cnquired I was told that the Scilly pilots had 
the bost Ualne of all tho pilots at the nlouth of the 
Channel, and that thero was not a Scilly boy in the 
nlerchnut service, above twcnty-one, ,,'ho was a sailor 
before tho mast; all were masters or petty officers, 
The soil, properly cultivated, began to produce 
unheard-of crops. The 80ft, ,,,"arm climate brings 
vegetation forward early, and the Scilly gardoners 
are no,,,, making their fortunes b}
 supplying spring 
vegetables to the London Illal,ket. Throughout the 
compass of the British Islands you will not find an 
equal number of people on an equal area, on an aver- 
age, so well clothed) so well fed, so well lodged, 80 
well educated. In the largost island there is but one 
constable, find lIe is the only person there who has 
nothing to do. The whole l)lace wears-or did wenr 
when I ,vas there-an air of quiet industry, prosperitr, 
order, and discipline, 
These results ßilr. Smith arrived at by the arbi- 
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trary exercise of his po'ver as landlord. He was a 
Radical who looked to ends rather than means. He 
desired to promote the greatest happine

 of the 
people dependent on him, and he took the readicst 
road to his object. He found Scilly a rabbit ,varrcn 
of paupers. He made it a thriving community of in- 
dustrious Inen and 'VOlllcn. If b
ys and girls wanted 
to marry, and could not show that they ,yore in a 
condit
on to support a family, he told thel11 that he 
had no room for them; they must ,vait till they had 
money at tho savings' bank, or they Jl1ust nlOVC off to 
the mainland. lIe 'vas a king on a small scale. 
'Vithin the law his authority ,vas absolutc, and ho 
:Iscd it not for himself but for his subjects, He 1llade 
no money in Scilly. He told 111e a fe\v ycar
 before 
his death that he had laid out more thero than he had 
ever received. lIe ,vas a thrifty Jnan in his own 
habits, and had fc,v luxuries but his gardcn. IIis 
rents he spent upon the pcople, and ,,,hen he died ne 
left the islands trebled in mere D10uey yalue. 
'There is prosperity of a kind, undoubtodly,' said 
a phil080phic Radical to HJO, who had boon to Scilly 
to study ,,-bat ,vas going on; C but it is paternal 
government. I detest paternal government.' Pater- 
nal O'oyernment may be detc8table where YOU have 
o 
 
 
the ,vrong sort of fathcl', }'lcn lil"c Mr. 
lllith arc 
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rare; but I am none the less thankful when a rare 
chance gives the right man the right opportunity. 
If the islanders had been as free as 1\11', }lill would 
have desired to see them, and if they had been all 
animated with the most deterlnined spirit of self-im- 
provenlent, they could not have accomplished in a 
hundred years what )11'. Smith accomplished for them 
in one generation, He valued liberty as much as 
. any man ,vhen liberty meant resistance to what was 
wrong. He ,vas less patient of liberty to resist what 
was clearly and indisputably right. 
lIe had his foibles, He was the wicked man of 
the islands, You know the story of the wicked man. 
It is so old that perhaps I ought not to mention it. 
A clergyman of the Church of England had taken a 
friend's duty in a parish where there was a despotic 
squire ,vho did not allow the service to be commenced 
before his arrival, The clergyman, not knowing the 
custom, began at the proper hour ,,'ith the opening 
'words of the English Liturgy, '1Vhen the wicked 
man turncth away,' &c. The clerk st.arted up in his 
seat and said, 'I beg your pardon, sir, he is not conle 
vet, ' 


This was the rule in Scilly ,vhen I was there. 
The J.Jord of the Isles, as 1tlr, Smith was called, 'vas 
supreme in Church as well as State. lie is gone now.. 
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A nother king rules in his stead, I trust l1e Inay 
prove a wicked man too, like his uncle. 
l.'his n1ay be all very well, says lllY Radical friend, 
but ,ve cannot keep up a systeIll which gives one man 
a power over the fortunes of thousands because one in 
a hundred may now and then make a wholesome 1186 
of it, It n1Ïght answer when the nation Was half.. 
gro\vn. 'Ve are of age no"", and have done with 
leading-strings, The land belongs to tne people.' 
No linlitecl number of persons have a right to raise 
fence
 round thpir thousands or ten thousands of acres 
) 
anù say, 'This land is mine. None but I shall enter 
upon iL' The soil is the common inheritance of all 
sons of Adaul who are born into tho world. The waJ 
to inlprove landlords is to iInprove them out of exist. 
ence. 
The same idea wa.s once expressed to l11e by ::\[1'. 
IIartley Coleridge. ' Property!' he said, 'I hate 
the word; because I have not got any of IUY uwn,' 
Of course everyone born into this world must live 
on the land, and be fed on what the land produces; 
at least outside Chin'l, where a few IuilliollS, I believe, 
live in barges and are fed on fish, But we dou't want 
a general scralnble, There must be SOllle arrange- 
ment. The Socialist sa}'s the land should be held by 
the State, and be portioned out to thoße who will 
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culti vate it. Is the State to resume these portions at 
its pleasure? If yes, what beconles of personai 
liberty? If no, you have a multitude of sn1all pro- 
prietors instead of a fe,v large ones. And ,vhat is 
to prevent them frorn selling their interest, and the 
large estates fronl growing again? In Great Britain 
and among the ]3riti
h people sueh as we know thenl, 
you may divide the land as you please; but if you 
leave personal liberty the phenomena which you de- 
precate are certain to recur. 
A few years ago there ".as a loud outcry at what 
was called the monopoly of land, Twelve noblemen 
were said to own half Scotland, a few hundreds to OWl:. 
half England. The quarter of a million freeholders 
,vho existed in Queen Anne's time were supposed to 
have dwindled to thirty thousand, and their numbers 
to be yearly diminishing, An enquiry was made. 
'Ve have a new DOlnesday Book, and it appears that 
instead of no more than thirty thousand freeholders 
in thís country, ".e have nearly a million, Yet the 
details, when looked into, do in part bear out what 
the agitators cornplained of. The House of Lords 
does own more than a third of the ,vhole area of 
Great Britain. Two-thirds of it really belongs to 
great peers and commoners, whose estates are con- 
tinually devouring the Mllall estates adjoining theine 
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The remaining third, in and about the great towns, is 
subdivided, and the subdivision is continually in- 
creasing, but the land there also is still falling mainly 
into the hands of the rich. 
Near the cities spade cultivation ans'w.ers from the 
ready market for garden produce; and small free- 
holds, purely agricultural, are held in this ,yay. 
But in general rich speculat.ors buy land about the 
cities for building, and bid high for it. Successful 
tradesnlen, merchants, or manufacturers ,vant houses 
of their OWIl in the neighbourhood, outside the smoke, 
'wit.h gardens and a small dairy-farm as a luxury. 
Under these conditions the small holdings multiply. 
At a distance from the cities ,ve have exactly the 
opposite. Agricultural land, on an average, pays 
hut two per cent. interest on its selling value. .f\ 
yeoman cultivating his own land finds it to his ad. 
vantage to sell it, rent it fronl sonle one el
e, and 
enlploy his purchase money in his business. A 
young Scotch or Englishnlan, cOIning into po

e
- 
sion of an estate worth a few hundreds a year, if he 
has any spirit in hin}, docs not settle down upon it 
in obscurity. IIe sells his scanty acres, takes his 
capital with him, and invests it ,,-here he can gC't 
some better return, or he goes into trade or emi- 
grat.c
. There arc these two tendencies in operation 
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which you cannot interfere with while you leave W:) 
our liberty, and both of them give the land to tho
e 
,vho can afford to pay for it as a luxury. 
"Till you tell the embarrassed owner of a small 

roperty that he is not to sell it? The la,v of ent.ail 
docs say this in some instances, and so tends to pre- 
serve the bmall properties. People complain of the 
la\v of entail as if it interfered ,vith the subdivision 
of landed property. I t rather sustains such small 

states as rClnain, Abolish entail if you please, but 
accumulation ,vill only proceed the more rapidly. 
"'ViII you tell a large landowner that he is not to 
buy a property adjoining his own, ,vhen he will give 
a higher price for it than anyone else ? You can- 
not do this ,vithout robbing the person who ,víshes 
to sell. 
'''"rill you haye the Code N apoléon? 'ViII you 
insist that ,vhen a lando\vner dies his estate shall be 
di vided among his children? If you were t.o pass 
such it law you would fail still to produce the effect 
,vhich i
 produced in :France, because the British and 
French people are essentially different. The home 
of the French peasant is France, and he 'v ill thrive 
nowhere else. The home of the Scot or the English- 
lllall is the 'v hole globe. Three centuries ago we 
were confined within our own foul' seas. 'Vhere are 
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we now? "\Ve haye spread over North America, 
'Ve are filling .i"\.ustralia, NeW" Zealand, South 
\.frica, 
There is scarcely a seaport in either heJuiRphere 
,vhere you ,,
ill not find an English-speaking C0111- 
lllunity. I once heard a discussion at a table-cl'lwte 
at J\Iadl'id, betw'een twenty or thirty conlmercial trav- 
(lUers, as to "yhich language ,vas of most use to 
thenl. There was not an I
nglislllnan in the p:u'ty, 
but they all agreed that the English language would 
carry thetll f
:u.thest, Create your 
nUllllandcd pro... 
l )rietors b , r law and the enero'etic muon O. theul will 
"', 0 0 
still sell, and carry their capital to a better lllarket, 
Primogeniture! you ,vill say, At- least thel'c 
ought to be no prilnogcllitul'e, '.Vhy Jnake a di."3- 
tinction between personal property and real property? 
,'
h y should an eldcst. sou be preferred to his bro- 
thers anù sisters, to his own inj ury and theirs!J 
....\.bolish pl'i1l10gcnihu'f' by all Uleans if YOh can, J 
need not sa)" a \\Ford in fa,'our of it, but understand 
,,,hat it is that you ,,'olIld change. It is not a law. 
It is a custom. The la,v gi\yes the land to the eldest 

on if the father dies without a ,viII. But be need 
not die ,vithout a will. lie can diyiùe his land 
among bis children if he pleases. The fact is that 
he does not please. I}riIllogeniture is the custoln 
'which he follo"Fs and a!-'sists to make. The law docs 
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not take effect in one case out of a thousand. Even 
the law is not universally the same. The Saxon 
gavelkind relnains in Kent, But the practice in 
Kent i::, the same as the practice elsewhere. l\len 
leaye their lands to their eldest sons bocaus
 they 
wish to preserve their families. If you ,vant a change 
you Inust alter their nature, or else you Inust take 
away their liberty. 
Again, it is 
aid the conveyance of land ought to 
be easier than it i
. In other countries you can buy 
a piece of land as easily as a yard of calico, In 
]
llgland the process is 
o expensive as to put a few 
acres beyond a poor man's reach, You 11lay cheapen 
conveyancing, yet the poor Juan .will still not get his 
acres, The 1nore easy the transfer, the faster the 
land will flow in the channels ,vhich it tends of itself 
to follow, 
But the less obstruction the better. Let us have 
free trade in land by all means, as in everything 
else. There is but one serious objection that I know 
of. I cannot tell ho,v it may suit the lawyers. 
1Vhen the Reformation began in England, the House 
of COlllll10llS cOlllplained to the Crown of the en or- 
lllOUS expenses of the Ecclesiastical Courts. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury said in reply, that no 
doubt the proceedings in the courts were costly, but 
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the costs went to Inaintain a very excellent cla
s of 
persons, \vithout ,vholll the country would be exceed- 
ingly ill off, the learned gentlelnen of the long robe. 
There is force in this ans\ver. I should be sorry to 
say anything against it, One of the most valuable 
lessons ,vhich I have learnt in life i:s the prudence of 
keeping on good tenns with the lawyers. 
On the \vhole it seems to lue certain that unless 

he area of Great Britain could be lnade larger than 
it is, or until the British people change their nature, 
a peasant proprietary is a drealn. So long as a free 
energetic race of lnen are cro\vded together in a 
small space \vith every variety of mnployulent open 
to them at honle, \vith wide avenues to di
tinctiou 
offering thenlsel yes abroad, and with every iudi vi- 
dual stri viug to push his way to a higher station 
than that in which he was born, so long the owner- 
ship of lanà will be the luxury of the cOlllparatively 
few. A time I suppose will arrive ,vhen the giddy 
whirl of indu
try and progro:ss ,vill cea::;e among us, 
,vhen wo shall no longer struggle for a first plúce 
among the nations. Then the tide ,vill ebb; then 
the great e::;tates will di:ssol ve, and the soil \vill again 
be di vided among unambitious agricultural free- 
holders. The land then \vill suffice for the support 
of all \vho live upon it. The grass \viti grow in the 
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streets of 
Ianchester. The Clyde will eddy round 
the rotting ,vrecks of t.he Glasgow merchant-ships, 
and the plough ,,
ill pass over the gardens of its mer- 
chant princes. The reign of Saturn ,vill come back, 
and the golden age of pastoral simplicity. Till that 
time COlnes you must lay your account for a landed 
gentry of some kind, and accepting the inevitable 
fact, you must try to make the best of it, 
Nor do I think the prospect need much disturb 
us. Our landed systenl is like our political system: 
it consists of a number of petty monarchies
 which 
are gradually becoming restricted by custonl, till the 
monarch shall remain po,verful for good and com 
paratively po,verless to hurt. J.Jet us put the worst 
side of it first. The restraints upon a landlord's 
power which are not self-imposed by the grant of 
leases, are still mainly restraints of usage and public 
opinion, and men are unequally amenable to these 
influences. 
The possession of a large estate carries with it 
authority which can still be abused, and this author- 
ity lllay fall by t.he accident of birth to a person unfit 
to be trusted with it. The young heir is a fool or a 
spendthrift, and tenants, labourers, everyone de- 
pendent upon him, suffer in consequence. 
Nature provides a remedy of a kind. Folly brings 
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difficulties, and difficulties bankruptcy. The Incom- 
petent owner is sold up. Nature shakos him off, and 
puts a better in his place. Society, like each of our- 
selves, is perpetually renovating itself'. Tbe used- 
up tissue of our bodies passes away at every moment 
-young and healthy tissue is growing instead of it.. 
"r atch the land tenure in any busy county of Eng- 
land, and you will be surprised to sce ho,v rapidly a 
sin1Ïlar process is going on. I ,vas standing a fe,\" 
years ago on a hill about fifteen miles from London t 
looking round over the richly cultivated country- 
dark ,voods marking here and there the parks and 
pIt\asure-grounds of the lords of the soil. I asked 
IllY cOlnpanion, ,vho himself ,vas one of them, ho,v 
long on an average an estate relnained about there in 
the sallie fa.mily. He answered, perhaps twenty years. 
....\.gain, there is the "rilder remedy which we used 
to hear of in the sister island. The landlord Ina r 
hccolne a direct oppressor. ne may care nothing for 
the people, and have no object but to squeeze the 
nlost that he can out of them, fairly or unfairly. 
The Russian Governlncnt has been called despotisrn. 
tmnpered by as!'mssination. In Ireland for THiLUY 
years landlordism 'vas t
mpered by assassination. 
Unfortunately the wrong man was generally a
sas- 
sinuted. 1'11e true criulinal ,vas an ab:'\clltee, dud his 
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agent was shot instead of him. A noble lord living 
in England, two of ,vhose agents had lost their lives 
already in his service, ordere(l the next to post a 
notice in his Barony that he intended to persevere in 
what he was doing, antI if the tenants thought they 
,vonId intinlÏdate hinl by shooting his agents, they 
would find thClllscl vos BlÎ
takon. 
Thu
 tho (lesirC(l result ,vas not effected, anrl. 
Ireland could not be left to natural rmnedies; every 
circutnstance combined in that country to exasperate 
the relations between landlord all(l tenant. The land- 
lords were, for the nlost part, aliens in. bloocl an(l 
aliens in religion, They represented conq nest and 
confiscation, and they had gone on from goner
tion 
to generation with an indifference to the welfare of 
the people ,vhich ,vonld not have beon tolerated in 
England and Scotland. The law had to interfere' at 
last to protect the peasantry in the shape of )11'. 
Gladstone's Land 
\..ct; the best measure, perhaps 
the only good measure, ,vhich has been passed for 
Ireland for the last two hundred years. 
In Ireland there are good landlords, more than 
arc evor heard of. The object of ::\11'. Glndstone':; Act 
was sirnply to shape a law out of the good landlords' 
practice and make the bad conform to it. I twas 
called confiscation; I know not ,vhat was confiscated. 
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X othinO' certainh. to ,vhich the landlord had any 
o .J '" 
equitable right. The selling yalue of land has not 
dilninished in Ireland since that .A.ct was passed. It 
has rather risen from the increase of security. 
It is possible that a similar law may becoIllû 
necessary ill England and Scotland. It is possible, 
if infinitely improbable. Responsibility is the shado,v 
of a great position. If a time should ever cOlne ""hen 
the heirs of great estates forget that t.hey llave any 
rû:-\ponsibility, if tbey come to suppose that the ,vorId 
'vas made for thpm, not they for the ".orld, that the 
sole duty laid on them is the duty of cnjoying theul- 
sel ves, that they are permitted to idle away a life 
made wearv to thenl bv its illanit,.. between the 
., '" 01 
IJondon season, the foreign watering-placc, the deer 
forest, the battue, or a salmon riyer; then it is easy 
to prove that an end \vill come to all that, 
I ,vas staying the year before the Irisb famine at 
a large house in Connaught. \Ve had a great gather- 
ing there of the gentlemen of the county; more 
than a hundred of us sat down to a luncheon on the 
lawn. 
Iy neighbour at the table ,vas a Scotchlnan, 
who ,vas over there examining the capabilities of the 
soil. 'There,' he said to TIle, 'you see the landed 
gentry of this county. In all the nUInber there may 
be one, at the most t\\ro, who believe that the ..Aln1ightr 
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put theln into this world for any purpose but to shoot 
grouse, race, gamble, drink, or break their necks in 
the hunting-field, They are not here at all for such 
purposes, and one day they will find it so.' 
The day of reckoning was nearer than he thought. 
Next year came the potato disease, The estates of 
n1o
t of them ""ere mortgaged, and at best they had 
only a margin to live upon. Rents could not be 
paid. The poor people ,,"cre dying of hunger, and a 
poor-ratf\ had to be laid on 3.1nounting, in places, to 
confiscation, The Encumbered Estates Act follo,ved, 
and the whole set bf thCIn were swept clean away. 
We are not conle to that pass here, nor 
o I 
oelic,e wc are likely to come, Even here we have 
heard occasionally of strange things being done; 
uncalled-for evictions of tenantry, ".ith n10untain 
and glen closed against the tourist and the artist, 
that a noble lord and his friends may shoot a few 
miserable deer. But the tendency of things is not 
to an increase of all that, very far otherwise. 
Another noble lord that I kno'w of has a mountain 
property in I
erry ,,"hich would make the finest deer- 
forest in these islands, He has the same temptation 
to make a decr-forest as those others have. As a 
forest it would bring him five times the present rent. 
Some forty or fifty families only would have to be 
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removed from their farms, and they could be bought 
out under the Land Act '""lith enormous profit to the 
landlord. But the deer are not on tho 1110untaiu8, 
and those faInilies remain on their farIlls. The SRlne 
noble 101'(1 spends four-fifths of the ÍIu"oInc which he 
draws froIn that property in iUlproving the ('oIl(litÍon 
of tho pt\opl
. No ono speaks of this; no ono over 
talks of what is done wisely and well, IIcahh is 
noyer conscious of itself. ".... 0 aro only conscious of 
our own bodies when something i:,; runiss with u:-\. 
Offences only attract notice. Judge of llritish 
n- 
ciety fronl the police reports, and 've are a nation of 
sav.ages. Yet we 0.1'0 always forgetting this. 'Ve 
hear of the bad exceptions, 'Ve hear of thoIn bc- 
cau
e they are exceptions, und we argue as if th<,y 
were the rule. 
'VeIl then, gcntletnen, lút us turn fron1 the mis- 
chief which Dlay COlne of a landed gentry, and let us 
see 'what good comes of thenl. 
Since la,nd doe
 not pay as a cornInercial specu la- 
:.ion, why do rich men give such large prices for it? 
Land is sought after for the social consequenc. fillcl 
for the political illHucnco \vhieh the po
scssion of a 
large estate in such a country as ours confers. It is 
sought ,tfter from un arnbition to ]ea\e our nall1CS 
behind us, rooted into the soil to which the national 
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life is attached. To obtain or keep such a position, 
money must be sacrificed to other considerations; 
and the sacrifice must be maintained and continued 
if the landowner is to preserve the objects for which 
it is made. The same force in nature appears now 
as heat, now as Inotion; one can be conyerted into 
the other. 'Vealth in the saIne way nlay appear in 
the form of luxury, or it may appear in the form of 
power. The lando,vner "rho desires honour and in- 
fluence spends the rents ,vhich fall to him rather as 
a revenue than as a private incolne. Tho manager 
of the estates of a noble duke who is nominally one 
of the richest mOIl in Great Britain said to me, that 
in his experience dukes never had any money. 
On those estates more than a million had been 
laid out in a few years in rebuilding the cottages. 
And the farther ,vhat i
 called the land Illonopoly 
is carried, the more, that is, the small estates are 
absorbed in the large, the better these duties ,vill be 
performed. I don't know how it may be in Scotland, 
but I know that in England you can tell by the 
look of the country'which you are passing through 
,,"hether it belongs to a large lando,vner or a small onc. 
Compare an estate owned by one man with a 
hundred thousand a year, and a similar estate divided 
among a hundred owner3 with u thousand a year 
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each, On \vhich of these will the working tenants 
fÌnd themselves best off? The one great man's estab- 
lislnnellt may be expensiye, but after all it is but 
one. The expenses of the most splendid household 
will not reach a hundred thousand a year, or half 
that sum, or a quarter of it. The great man is on a 
pedestal. If he is eyil spoken of his pedestal becomes 
a pillory. Therefore he docs not press his rights 
when he might press them, The customs of the 
manor are generally observed. Farm buildings are 
kept in good condition, fences are in good repair, 
cott.ages have roofs which ,viII keep the rain out. 
You find churches, you find schools, you' find cyery- 
thing which public opinion denlands or approvcs, 
Turn to the estate 'which is divided between the 
hundred less conspicuous proprietors. '\Y ill an equal 
nlargin of income be forthcoming for improvements? 
'\Vill there be the same consideration for tenants and 
labourers? There cannot be, because a hundred 
private establishments ha\?e to be supported instead 
of one, and a hundred families struggling to Inain- 
tain the position of gentry \vith inadequate means. 
By them every farthing which their estate will yield 
is required for their ordinary expenditure, They are 
embarrassed. They must borro\v. Their obvious 
clut.ies are left undone. You read the story in UD- 
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nl(
nded fences, in broken gates, in decaying farm- 
houses. At length a crisis comes, and unless entail 
interferes the land is sold to some one who call 
better afford to keep it, 
LatifuJ2dia perdie/ere flati(on - the great estates 
ruined Italy. 'fhe yeolllen \vho had forrued the 
Roman armies had disappeared. The land had be- 
come the monopoly of the rich. 1Vhat ruined Italy 
,ve are told ,vill ruin Great ]
l'itain. 
The argument mistakes the character of what is 
gOIng Oli. The great estat.es in Italy under the 
clnpire were cultivated by slaves. The free men had 
been destroyed, Are the estates in Great Britain 
cultivated by slaves? Is the Bcotch tenant who is 
farming another man's land asIa ve ? Is he on the 
road to becon1Ïng a slave? He ,vould be much 
alllused if he ,vas told so. At the bottom of his 
n1Índ he kno,vs that he is moving in an entirely 
opposite direction. 1Ve are but treading over again 
the sallie road ,vhich our ancestors travelled four or 
five centuries ago. The villein, or cultivator, under 
the feudal systeln, had originally 110 rights but what 
his lord allowed him. The lo,ver kind of villein or 
serf ,vas his lord's property as much as his horse or 
his dog. But custom gaye the villein, by degrees, 
the rights of a free man. He was allowed to plead 
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ao'ainst his lord the usag-e of the manor. UsaO'e 

 
 ð 
passed into la,v, and villein tenure became copyhold 
tenUi
. The English farmer became independent in 
all but the ntune, and hence grew the yeomen free- 
holders ,,-ho:se loss ,ve are now deploring. They are 
gone most of thClll; gone because they chose to go. 
Look for the British copyholders now; you find 
thelll fhunding empires in the four quarters of the 
globe; but another race of them is springing from the 
saIne stelll. The absolute rights of the Inudern land- 
owner are slipping fruln his han&, ,vith his own COll- 
sent, by precisely the sanle process. The subtle meshes 
of opinion are spread over him, and landlord right 
sublllÏts to be restrained by reasunab]e tenant right, 
llut what the landlord loses in direct authority 
he regains, if he is wise, in influence, and this leads 
lHe to say a few words about countries in ,vhich a 
lauded gentry no longer exists. 
:France t;hook off her landed proprietors at t.he 
llevolution. }Ian y lost their heads, many more 
\vere exiled, The French landed aristo(.racy had be- 
come intolerable. They began to disappear of them- 

elve:-;. The Revolution cOlnpleted what nature had 
f'ommenced. :t'ranco is now divided into betwecn 
fiye and six million freeholds, At the death of a 
proprietor his land is shared alnon
 his children, and 
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the partition is only arrested at the point at which 
the family of the cultivator can he fed. A friend of 
mine ,vho ,vanted t\VO or thl'ea acres for a garden had 
to purchase from seventeen different owners. A 
tenant farmer (for there are tenant farnlers even in 
France) rents often froIn as many landlords us a land- 
lord in England has tenants. 
The result, undoubtedly, is thrift, industry, good 
spade culti yu.tion, and great lnaterial prosperity. 
The magic uf property, as 
Ir. 
lilllong since pointed 
out, ,vill turn an arid waste into a garden, The 
peasant works and saves because he kno,vs that he 
,yorks for himself and his fanlily. lIe is conservative, 
for he has something of his own to 10:5e. "r ere the 
British nation like the French, had ,ve no colonies, 
and no outlet for industry at houlo, then a peasant 
prolJrietary Blight grow also in Kent and HaJup- 
shire. l1ut ,vhat a. price has 
-'rance to pay for it! 
There is no eInigration; yet the population dÏ1nill- 
ishes, The la,v of subdivision forbids the peasant 
the luxury of nlany children. Ho,v the nUlubers are 
kept down it is needless to speculate. 
'Vhile, again, a nation composed of a multitude 
of disconnected units is to an organised society ,vhat 
a heap of sand is to a block of granite, incapable of 
cohering for sustaincd political action. 'Ve shall see 
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what the Republic can do-we are bound tu wish it 
well-but for nearly a century France has alternated 
between anarchy and dcspotislll, 
he tears her bonds 
In pIeces. She allows them to be refastened when she 
aspires to be politically strong, and then she snaps 
them again when the strain heconles too violent to be 
borne. Kever in the history of the ,vorld has an J 
great nation been so rapidly and cOlllpletely over- 
whelmed as France WaS ill 1870. "\Vhen her armies 
were defeated she had no organisation left. 
The French are as public-spirited as other people, 
but, except under the influence of political or religious 
passion of a definite kind, public spirit canIlot corn- 
bin(' masses of men together for a comIllon purpose, 
They have not knowledge enough, they ha\'e not con- 
fidence enough for spontaneous action. They require 
leaders 'VhOlll they can tru
t, and leaders cannot be 
extemporised in an elnergency, The natural leaders 
in a healthy country are the gentry; public-spirited 
and patriotic because their 0\" n fortunes are bound 
up with the fortunes of their country; personal con. 
tre
 of organi
ation because their neighbours know 
them, and are accust01neù to look up to them, }1"rance 
i::i better without the ari:)locracy \\ hich sho de:stroyed. 
because they were worthless. She has yot to :show that 

he can thriyc as a nation without any gcnu'v at all. 
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Look again at Spaic., In Spain there ha.s been 
no such convulsion as the French Revolution; but in 
Spain, too, there is no longer auyorder of hereditary 
gentlelnell, The people have not degenerated. The 
peasantry of Oastile are as strong, as brave, as loyal 
as the men who followed Cortez to l\Iexico. Their 
humour is fi'esh as ever, Sancho !"J anza and his ass 
you nlay meet any day in a rnorlling's walk, but you 
will find no ::\liguel de Cervantes and no Duke ,qf 
Lerma. The tOlubs which lie in silent beauty in the 
cathedrals are all that renlains of the stately 
Iendozas, 
the Oli varez, the great houses of Cordova and Toledo; 
and Spain is what ,ve see. The magnificent men 
who three centuries ago made the Castilian monarchy 
the most powerful in the world have gi,
en place to 
eloquent orators and lnilitary ad venturers. And 
Spain has fallen from her pride of place; her arts, 
her literature, her arm
, once alike her glory, are no,v 
alike degraded, and the national life has perished 
along with them. 
I have often asked myself why the hidalgos, hijos 
d'algo, sons of somebody, as the Cid and his comrades 
haughtily called themselves, have so totally disap- 
peared, I believe it was because they did not reside 
on their estates among their people; because they lived 
in the great cities attached to the court, In Burgos, in 
VOL, III. 27 
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Val1adolirl, in Medina, you see the places of the old 
nobles, their coats of anllS carved in granite over the 
Inassive portals. nut they had no personal relations 
with their tenants, or their tcnants with thcnl. They 
nad no root, and they have withered; and they havc 
left their once proud and glorious country the prcy of 
pric'3ts and political charlatans and soldiers of fortune, 
I shall be told that I 
un confounding past and 
pre
ent. The hidalgo:s are gone because they are un- 
suited to modern tillies, l)ublic opinion, a free press, 
and a free platfol'Ill dispense with these hereditary in- 
fluences, I.Jet the peasant and the artisan read their 
daily papt'l's, and they will have no need of a gon try 
to lead theIne It is true that much changes in this 
'world, but there is much also which does not changf', 
and hunlan nature is the least changeable of all things. 
The English Barons extorted )Iagna Charta. The 
Long ParlÜnnent was a Parliament of :English landed 
gentry, 'rhc Engli"h gentry Dlade the Reyolution 
of 1688, There is ,,()rk f.:till to he done by the de- 
scendants of those Incn in the country and in Parlia- 
o! 


Dlent. Let us haye all the talents in Parliament. 
J Æt tracl
, let 
cif'nce, let the learned profession!'!, let 
,,'ealth, if you like, be represented there, but it win 
be an ill day when w'e have no longer in public life 
the BleIl who represent the historic traditions of Great 
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Britain, who are returned to ParliaIneut with no ob- 
ject of theiroWll to gain, and whose services are already 
pledged to the cOlllllionwealth by birth and fortune. 
A distingui o,;hed AIllerican Oilce said to Iue, " lIold 
fttst to 
uch iust.itutiolll::i as you have left. 'Ve haye 
none, and must do as ,ve can without thBm. But do 
not flatter yourselves that by destroying yours you 
can Inake England like AUlerica, 'Ve arc young and 
growIng. Y uu 
l'e in your Inaturity or past it. vVe 
shall rise through our difficulties. If a time comes 
"yhen the English ParliaInent is filled with men who 
go there to push their O'Vll fortunes, you will perhaps 
not rise through yours," 
Once more, "r e speak conteluptuously of senti... 
ment, and yet the noblest part of our exister..\je Ü
 
based on sentiment. Patriotisnl is sentiIuent. Con- 
science is sentiment, 11onour, sh:une, reverence, love 
of beauty, love of goodness, every high aspiration 
which ,ye entertain, all are sentiment, All are un- 
practical according to the profit and loss philosophy. 
Yet without theln man is but an animal, lower not 
higher than his fello,v-creatures, as his desires are 
n10re insatiable. 'Vhen I say that this question is a 
question of sentiment, I mean that it touches the quick 
of our national being. 
A nation, it is said, which does not respect its 
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past ,vill have no fut.ure which ,vill deserve re:spect. 
Great Britain is 'what it is to-day because thirty 
generations of strong- bra ve lllen have worked ,vit h 
brain and hand to lllake it so, Nothing great ever 
came to luen in their sleep. The fields no,v so clean 
and neat! y fenced ,vere once morasses or forests of 
scrub, or "'ere littered with boulder stones. Our 
laws, our literature, our constitution, our empire, 
,,'ere built together out of materials equally un- 
prolnlslng. "r e, ".hen we ,vere born, came into 
possession of a fair inheritance, "r e are bound to 
renlember from Wh0111 it came, and not to think that 
because we haye got it we ha,e only ourselves to 
thank for it. You n1ay test the real ,,'orth of any 
people by the feelings ,,'hich they entertain for their 
forefathers. 'Vith t.he ROll1anS reverence for au- 
cestor8 was part of the national religion, It W"ilS 
sOll1ethjng like a religion here not long ago, and 
when the nineteenth century has sufficientlyadlnired 
itself for its stearn-engines and electric telegraphs, 
something of the same feeling, we will hope, may 
reVl ve. 
Every step of wbat is called progress for the last 
thousand years has bePB t.lw work of SOllie man or 
group of men, "r 0 talk of the tendencies of an age. 
The tendency of an age, unless it bo a tendency to 
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mere death and rottenness, means the energy of 
superior men who guide or make it; and of these 
superior men 'v ho ha ve played their parts anlong us 
at successive periods the hereditary families are the 
monUlnents, Trace them back to the founders, you 
generally hnd smne one whose memory ought not to 
be allowed to die. ....\.nd usually also in the successive 
generations of su{
h a fall1Ïly you find more than an 
average of high qualities, as if there ,vas some trans- 
nlission of good blood, or as if the fear of discredit- 
ing an honourable lineage ,vas a check on fony and 
a stimulus to exertion, In Scotland the" family 
histories are inseparable from the national history. 
How many Campbells, for instance, have not estab- 
lished a right to be remenlbered with honour? 
Ho,v many hundred Scotch families are there not 
,\?ho have produced, I will not say one distinguished 
man, but a whole series of distinguished men, dis- 
tinguished in all branches, as soldiers, seamen, states- 
men, lawyers, or men of letters? 
It is true the highest names of all ,vill not be 
found in the Peerages and Baronetages. The high- 
est of all, as Burns says, take their patent of nobility 
direct from ....-\..lmighty God. Those patents are not 
made out for posterity, and the coronets ,vhich Inen 
bestow on the supremely gifted among them are 
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u!';ually coronetR of thoruR, No titl<:'d faulily re- 
n1ains as a Inonun1ent of Knox or Shakespeare. 
They shine alone like stars. They need no Ulonn- 
111ent, being thernsel yes iUIIDortal. _\. Dnkedolll of 
Stratford for the descendants of Shakespeare would 
be like a cap and !>ells upon his bust. Of ICnox you 
have not so lnuch as a tOlnb-you do not know 
,vherc his bones are lying, The burial-place of 
Knox is the heart of Protestant Scotland. 
TIut, speaking generally, the landed gentry are 
enduring witneßses of past worth and good work 
done, and until they forfeit onr e:;teem by denlerits 
of their own, they deserye to be respected and hon- 
oured. IIigh place is lost so easily that when a 
family has been of long continuance we may be sure 
that it has survivecl by exceptional merit. Nature 
rapidly finds out when the wrong sort have stolen 
into pronlotion. 'Vhen a knaye Inakes a fortune his 
son 
pends it-one generation sees an end of him. 
E VCll anlong the best there is a quick succession. 
The lnal'ble lllonument in the church outlasts the 
living one, There are no rlantagenets now; no 
Tudors and few Stuarts of the old st.ock. The Lacics 
and the De Courcies drop out. The K chons and the 
\Vellesleys step into their places. 'Varriors, la,\- 
yel's, politician:-;, prc!is perpetually to the front. Each 
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age has its own heroes, who in its own pyes are 
greater than all that went before. The "'"01'n-out 
lnaterial is for e\-er being replaced ,vith now. Eaeh 
family thus raised is on its trial. Those \vho survive 
remain as links between the present and the past, 
and carryon unbroken the continuity of our national 
existence. In such families the old expression No- 
blesse oblige is a genuine force. In a chapel attached 
to the church of Cheynies in IIertfordshire lies the 
honoured dust of ten generations of the house of 
Russell. There is Lord 'Yïlliam, carried thither froIn 
the scaffold at Lincoln's Inn. There is Lady Rachel. 
There are the successive Earls and Dukes of Bedford, 
,vho, 'wise or unwise, ha\e been always true to the 
people's side through three centuries of political 
struggle. At one end of the chapel are the monu- 
n1cnts of the first Lord Russell, King Henry's minis- 
ter at the Refol'Iuation, and of the first Lady Russell, 
from whom all the rest are descended. There she 
lies, a stern, austere lady, as you can see in the lines 
of her Inarble countenance, evidently an exact like- 
ness, modelled from her features. I could not but 
feel, as I stood in that chapel, what a thing it would 
be to know that in death one h3.d to be carried into 
the presence of t.hat terrible ancestress and that 
august array of her dpscenrlant.s, and to be examined 
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,vhether one had been ,yorthy of the race to which 
one belonged. 
But enough of this, and I will bring what I have 
to say to an end. It appears to me, for the reasons 
I have given, that a landed gentry of some sort must 
exist in a country so conditioned as ours. The only 
question is whet.her ,ve shall be satisfied ,vith those 
that ,ve have, or ,vhcther we ,vish to see them ais- 
placed in favour of others, to whom the land would, 
or Blight, be a. l11ere c01unIercial speculation. Abolish 
pril11ogcuiture, conlpel, either by law or by the ,veight 
of opinion, a subdivision of lauded property, it will 
still be bought up and held in large quantities, but 
it will be held by successful men of business, ,vho, 
being no longer able to look forward to perJnanOIlCe 
of occupancy, and therefore having no motive for 
wishing to secure the good ,,"ill of the people living 
around them, will regard their possessions from a 
nloney point of view, and ,,,,ill ailn at nothing but 
obtaining froIn thOIn the largest possible amount of 
profit and pleasure for 1.h01nsel Yos. 
.....
 change of this kinù will not conduce to our 
national welfare, It i:s perhaps conling; but I think 
it is still far off. 'rhe revolutionary ,vave which began 
to rise in the middle of the last century seenlS for the 
present to have spent its force. 1[en no longer 
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believe that revolu"tion ,vill bring the millenniulu, 
They have discovered that revolution means Inerely 
a change frOll1 an ari:stocracy to a plutocracy, and 
they doubt more than they did whether llluch advan- 
tage COllles of it after all. 
The aristocracy are learning, on their side, that 
if they are to keep their hold in this couutry they 
]nn
t deserve to keep it. .A.nd just so far as a convic- 
tion lllakes its "
ay among them that they exist for 
smne other purpose than idle luxury, they will take 
ant a new lease of recovered influence. 
No one grudges the hard ,vorked menlber of 
Pal'liarnent his holidays on the moor or in the hunt- 
ing-field, The days by a sahuon river ,vith the flood 
running off, the south-wester streaming over the pool, 
and the fish fresh run fr01u the sea, are marked ,vith 
chalk in the lives of the bitterest Radicals of us all. 
.A..ll1nSenlent is the ,,
ine of existence, \varming and 
fe2ding heart and brain. But amusmllent, like ,vine 
also, if taken in excess, becomes as stupid as any 
other forIn of vulgar debauchery. 'Vheu ,ve read of 
sonle noble lord, with two of his friends, shooting 
two thousand pheasants in a ,veek, or that another 
has shot four hundred brace of partridges to his o,vn 
gun in a day, we perceive that these illustrious per- 
sonages have been useful to the London poulterers; 
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but it IS scarcely t.he work for \vhich they are In- 
tended by the theory of thpir existence, The annual 
tournanlcnt of doyes beb\?eCll the I.lord
 and Curn 
mons at HurlillghaIll leads to odd conclusiOll
 about 
us on the Continent. Every institution-e'
en the in- 
stitution of a landed aristocracy-is atnenable to gen- 
eral opinion; and it luay haye wor:-;e ellCluies than an 
Irish Land Act, 
Fa!Shionable follies are like soap-bubbles; the 
larger they are the nearer they are to burst.ing. 
Pheasant battues and pigeon-shooting will CaIne to an 
end, as bull-baiting and cock-fighting caIne to an end. 
Meanwhile, the world is \vide, and the Briti;jh have 
secured handsome slices of it beyond our own island. 
"\Vho in his senses-even if it 'were possible-would 
be the peasant proprietor of half a dozen acres in 
England when, for the 
unl for w hieh he could sell 
them, he could buy a thousa.nd ill countries where he 
would be still uudor his o\vn flag, aillong his own 
kindred; with an unexhaustecl soil, and a climate 
anything that he prefers, fronl the ...\.rctic circle to 
the tropics: 
You who are inlpatient with what you call a de- 
pendent position at home, go to ...\..ustralia, go to 
Canada, go to N e"," Zea.land, or South Africa. There 
work for yourselves, rrhere gather wealth as all but 
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fl'ols or sluggards are able to gather it. COlne baek 
if you will as rich !lU'U at the end of twenty years, 
Then buy an estate for youl'sel vos; and when you 
belong to the landed gentry in your own persoll, you 
will find your eyes opened as to their value to the 
COIUlllunity. 
",'Till you have an exanlple of what loay be done 
by an ordinary Illa,11 with no special talents or oppor- 
tunity? ....\. Y orkshireman, an agricultural labourer, 
that I knew, \'
ent to Natal twelve years ago, I 
suppose at first he had to work for ,vages; and I will 
tell you what the wages are in that country. I stayed 
Inyself with a settler on the borders there. lIe bad 
two labourers \vith him, an IrÌshnuln and an English- 
Ulan. They lived in hi
 house; they fed at his own 
table, To the Irishluan, \vho kne\v sOlnething of 
farIlling, he was paying fourteen pounds a month; to 
the Englishman he ,vas paying ten; and every penny 
of this they were able to save. 
'Vith such ,vages as these, a year or two of work 
will bring money enough to buy a handsome property. 
)1 y Y orkshirema.n purchased two hundred and fifty 
acres of wild land outside 
Iaritzburg. lIe enclosed 
it; he carried ,vater over it. He planted his fences 
with the fast-gro\ving eucalyptus, the Australian 
gUln-tree. In that soil and in that clinlate, evel'Y- 
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thing will flourish, from pineapples to strawberries, 
frOlll the coffee-plant and the olive to wheat and In- 
dian corn, froln oranges and bananas to figs, apples, 
peaches, and apricots. N ow at the end of ten years 
the lucre gUIll-trees "yhich I sa,v on that Juan's land 
could be sold for two thousand pounds, and he is 
Inaking a rapid fortune by supplying fruit and vege- 
tables to the Illarket at )laritzburg, 
Here, as it seems to Ine, is the true solution of tho 
British land question. 'Vhat a Y orkshirmnan can 
do 1 suppose a Scotchluan can do, There is already 
a Hew Scotland, so called, in South ....\.frica; a land of 
nlountains and valleys and rocky strealllS and rolling 
pastures. 
\.nd there is gold there, and coal, and 
iron, and all the eleluents .of wealth. People that 
country, people any part of any of our colonies, froln 
the younger sons "rho cOJuplain that there is no rOOD1 
for them at home. l\latch the New England across 
the 
\..tlantic with a X e"r Scotland in South Africa; 
only tie it tighter to the old country. Spread out 
there and everywhere. Take possession of the bound- 
less inheritance 'which is waiting for you, and leave 
the old Island to preserve its ancient memories under 
such condition.c:; as the tinle
 pcrn1Ït, 
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A plague of both your houses! 


T HE surprise with which the elections of February 
,vere received in the political world has passed 
away. The new Cabinet has settled quietly into the 
place of its predecessors, and the country pursues its 
"ray as if nothing had happened of serious consequence. 
The ::\Iinistcr who six years ago was brought into 
power and endowed, in an efferyescence of apparent 
enthusiaslu, ,vith overwheln1ing strength, has been 
disnnssed ,vith an emphasis of disapproval as distinct 
as the applause with ,vhich he was installed; yet no 
satisfactory explanation has been offered of the change 
of sentin1ent, No great questions ,vere at issue on 
which opinion was divided, The victors have been 
m()de
t in their success, and tho vanquished haye 


1 This Essay was written after I accession of ì\[r. Disrac1i's GoYern
 
the last general election, and the ment. 
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borne their defeat lueoldy, and after the first shock 
()fdisappoillhnent haye made no angry demoll'3trationb 
of intenùing to renew the conflict. The general 
feeling, so far as can be obscr\"ed, is luere indifference, 
as if in our heart.s ".e ,vere ,yeary of politics, as if we 
desireù for the prc
ellt to hear no more of theIn, and 
turned instinctively to the party ,yho were nlore dis- 
posed to leave us in peace. 
....<\.ud yet the phenoll1cnon IS renlarkable: the 
nlore remarkable the closer it is exan1Ïned. The 
reaction (or ,vhateyer it is to be calleù) is essentially 
English, Scotland and Ireland continue true to the 
Radical colours, ]
ngland has not only beCOJlle Con- 
seryatiYc, but is so oyerwhehllingly COl1seryative as 
to oycrbear with the 1110st perernptory decisiveness the 
cOlnbincd llwjorities of the sister kingdoms. The 
Press has produc('d it
 Yariou
 interpretations, ...\ 
Cabinet which 
Olnes into officp wit h unuslwlIy bril- 
liant prOlnises is like a four-in-hand brought round 
in the nlOl'lling fron1 the 
table-yard, the horses fresh 
and in high spirits, the harness glittering frolll the 
hands of the groonls, the carriage 
potless in its paint 
and ytlrnish. 
rhe weather is uncertain, the ruad:; 
are in bad repair, littered with stones, or deep in 
Illud which conceals treacherous }]ole
 and pitfall
 
The equipage which starts in spJcndour reaches th
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end of a fc\,
 stages bespattered froll1 wheel to roof, 
the horses jaded and languid. perhaps hUlled, traces 
broken autI ill Blended, the glory gone, the !-'how and 
8parl"le soiled w'ith the accidents of COllllllon vulga
 
,york, Ohanged appearance is in great degree in- 
cyitable, and is not necessarily discreditable. The 
favourite of the moment raises expectations ,,
hich he 
is cOlnpelled to disappoint. He passes measures which 
are to inaugurate a millennium, '
rhe millennium is no 
nearer than before, Factions have combined to raise 
him to power. Each has its special object, demands at- 
tention to it, and resents neglect, Sudden exigencies 
of State haye to be provided for or encountered. 
They nlay not adn1it ofboing dealt with satisfactorily; 
yet the 1\1:inister in po,ver is made responsible for ,,,hat 
goes ,vrong, By the mere necessary acts of adminis- 
tration-if Government is not to be reduced to a 
farce-the weeds ,vhich are for ever growing in the 
social state must be rooted out, and powerful interests 
are alienated in the process. Every step is scrutinised 
by jealous antagonists, and trivial mistakes are ag- 
gravated into deliberate injuries. 
Public writers have thus been at no loss to account 
for the fall of Mr. Gladstone. His Irish policy may 
bear fruit in the future. For the present Irish agita- 
tion refuses to abate, and has been encouraged only 
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to make fresh deIuands. :ßtlany person:; who supported 
hiIll in oycl'thro"Tiug the Church Establishment al- 
ready doubt the wisd01u of a lueasure into which they 
were hastily betrayed. They n1ay not wi
h the step 
to be retraced, but they would refLl
e their conSOli t if 
it was again to be dOlle, and they show their remOl'
e 
by withdra,ving their confidence fro In the statesluan 
who led the attack. 
The 'Vashington treaty and the Alabama arbitra- 
tion, though )lr. Gladstone was ill strictness respon- 
sible for neither, yet are supposed t.o have lo'wercd 
England in its status as a great power. 'Ve did not 
wi
h to nutÏntain a quarrel with Russia, yet "Te were 
sore and resentful "Then the treaty of Paris ,va:; torn 
.. 
to pieces and flung in our faces. "T e had no de
ire 
to Incddlc in the I.
rench anti Gennan ,val', yet ,ye 
did not like to see England ullconsulted when the 
IliaI' of Europe was remodelled, Internally the 

Iinistry Inade enenlies whether they did well or ill. 
The Irish Land Dill alanned the o,vncrs of property. 
The Education Bin offenùed the ])issenters, The 
abolition of purchase in the arn1Y, though welcolllÐ in 
itself to Blost reasonable persons, yet shocked us all, 
when the prerogative was called in to oyercome th(' 
resistance of l'arli
unent. The Liccn:-;illg Rill eXas- 
nerated the brewer and publican. The ,Adultcration 
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Bill stirred a hornets' nest of cheating tradesrnen in 
every town in the kingdom. The Collier and Ewelme 
scandals were made too 111uch of, but they indicated 
a disposition ,,,hich Englishmen dislike and distrust. 

Ir. Gladstone himself contributed the last and fatal- 
lest blow to his popularity by the suddenness of the 
Dissolution, w'hich, however he n1Ïght explain it, re- 
sembled rather the coup of a 'Vall Street speculator, 
than t
e proud and open display of purpose and 
policy which Englishlnen dernand of l\Iinisters in 
,vhom they are to place reliance. 
In these and other shortc01nings of the late 
Cabinet ,ve may see some explanation of the fate 
which has overtaken them. Yet it is not satisfactory 
or sufficient. l\lany of 
lr, Gladstone's crimes were 
accidents. 1\11'. Disraeli ,vill be fortunate, should he 
reluain six years in office, if he escapes ,vorse mis. 
chances. The country shares in the responsibility 
for the Irish policy, and should blame itself as much 
as the ì\Iinister. If the Adulteration Bill made 
enemies of the grocers and bakers and milkmen, it 
should have secured the gratitude of the million con- 
sumers, whose stomachs are no longer poisoned, and 
their pockets emptied, by knaves and scoundrels. 
As to the manner of the Dissolution, the reaction 
was already in progress, conspicuously visible in the 
VOL. III. 28 
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single elections throughout the COUlltJ'y, which alrnost 
\vithout excüption \voro going ill favour of Conserva- 
ti ves. 
It IS not tho purpose of the present paper to 
swell the list of conjectures on the causes of the fall 
of )fr, lHadstone, but rather to offer a few reluarks 
which thi
 bloodless revolution has suggested, on the 
lllode in \vhich tho atf:lir
 of this country are at 
present carried on, 
The Liberal l'arty, III the first place, ought to 
rejoice at their defeat as Inaking possible a continu- 
ance of tho S
Tsteln of Govcrnlncnt by party, )11'. 
Gladstone, after his failure to carr". the J rish Uni- 
versity I
iIl, complainecl of the opposition as unCOll- 
stitutional. lIe laid clown as an aXlonl that the 
House of COffiTnons is bound to accept n1casures 
introduced by the adluillistration; unless, in the 
event uf those llleasures being rejected, the oppo:,ition 
is prepared to undertake the Governlnollt. If this is 
a correct stateInent of the theory, tho country must 
insist on giving the two parties alternate turns of 
office. If tho lfouse is forbidden to con
ider mea
urc"" 
on their own luerits irrespective of the consequences 
of rejecting them, there must be on bot h 
icles in 
Parliament a body of stateslnen capable of taking 
charge at any tiTIlÐ ot' the manag
ment of pnhlie 
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affairs; and no such body of men can be trained or 
held together unless they have their share of tho 
opportunities of gaining experience, and of learning, 
,,,here alone they can be Jearnt, the nature of the 
duties which InflY at any tilue be thrown upon thOln. 
The Liberals have held offico ,vit.h rare and brief 
intervals for more than forty years, The Conserva- 
tives nlllst take their turn at the "Tickets., or they 
will have forgotten how to handle tne oat. 
Party Government-the crown and glory of the 
British constitution - is a peculiar structure, and 
involves a peculiar assulnption, It assumes that in 
Great Britain, and indeed everywhere, since we invite 
all mankind to copy our exaluple, there are t\vo line3 
of thought, tw"o principles on ,vhich intelligent men 
form their judgment on political affairs, one or other 
of which every public Inan will adopt, but in no case 
will adopt both. Nature has created us ,vith two 
eyes, but in matters of state, either of necessity or 
deliberately, 'we must extinguish one. 1,r e nlust be 
either hot or cold; Liberal or Conser\yative; adyo- 
cates of change, or advocates of resistance to change. 
It assumes again that the leading representatives of 
these opposing principles shall be lnen, if not of 
equal ability, yet of ability of a first class ortier. 
There must be on. either side accolnplishec1 J1)rn of 
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busine43s, men who can manage the finances of the 
State, who can administer the army and the navy, 
who can take the rein
 of the ilnperial foreign policy, 
\V ho can fill the highest offices of the law not only 
"rithout discredit, but with honour to themselves and 
ad vantage to the nation and to the great profession 
to ,vhich they belong; yet all the while it must be 
tho business of their antagonists to persuade tho 
country that the party on the Governlnent benches 
111isunderstand the public interests, are incapable of 
their duties, are misled by prejudice, tradition, or 
particular interest or ambition. 'Vhether the charges 
against theln be true or not, thoir rivals n1ust so 
represent them, lllust endeavour in season and out of 
season, in Parlimllent and on platfo1'1u, in palnphlet 
and leading articlc, fro1l1 the day they enter upon 
oftìce, to undenninc their stability, and destroy the 
respect of their countryn1en for then}, 
Before tho \Vhig llejira of 1688, or at any rate 
Lefore the accession of tho Stuarts, the 
overeigns 
selected their )Iinisters from the Illost approved 
members of' tho l)rivy Council. 'Vhen the Sove- 
reigns ,vere wise, they Tnado their selection from all 
sides of opinion. rrhey assulned that distinguished 
Englishmen, whatever inight be their leanings, 
agreed in desiring the ,velfare of their country. The 
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battles on particular measures were fought out in the 
Cabinet behind closed doors, and to the world the 
adlninistration appeared as a united and harnlonious 
,vhole. Under the l110dern system the choice is 
transferred from the Crown to the House of Com- 
lllons, The two parties confront each other on the 
public arena, as rivals always, and in time of excite- 
nlent a8 enemies. The nation is aS8ulned to be "Tiser 
than its leaders. The leaders are to see but one side 
of a public question, the nation is to see both, and to 
decide a,::; it sees fit behveen theIll. 
Such a system is, to say the least of it, extrmllcly 
artificiaL _
ble statesmen can usually see further 
than the Inultitude. They are exceptionally intel- 
ligent. They have fuller information; they are 
specially trained for their work, And yet we expect 
thenl to be like the officers of an arnlY, forbidden to 
have opinions in detail on the conduct of the ,varin 
which they are engaged, They are employed by 
half the nation to beat the other half, and are to 
know no other obligation, 
Party Goyernmcnt, no doubt, has its conveniences. 
It is useful to have jealous rivals on the 'watch to 
expose jobs and to detect flagrant incapacity, The 
nation is, for the present, well content with it, and 
has shown by the late elections a determination that 
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it shall be preserved, Y ot, if the Itadical::; are righ.t, 
party GUYCrnluent is near its end, They tell us that 
although they ha ye been thelnsel yes defeated, their 
principles have not been defeated, 'rhere is now, 
tbey 
ay, no real difference between Conservativc 
and "T}1ig, Koone proposes to undo the past, 
",Vhueyor govcrns England must govern in the saIne 
spirit and on the same lines of progress. If this be 
true, their victory has been too complete, and they 
ha ,.e destroyed their own idol. Disagreelllcnt as to 
the luere rate with which cha.nges shall be carried on 
,,"ill not suffice to Inaintain two parties in the House 
of COIl11110ns. If Radical principles huxe finally pre- 
vailed, they will not long be left to be adrninistereù 
by Conservatives. The present Conservative leaders 
may retain an attitude of resistance during their own 
Ii Yes, but they ,vill find no successors to prolong a 
hopeless struggle for a lost cause, 'l:'alent t energy, 
and ambition will choose the side 011 which a 8ucce


 
t"ul career is possible. The Constitution will silently 
change its character. There will be no longer an 
opposition capable of undertaking the JllUnagenlent 
of the country; und, according to 
Ir, Glad
tono's 
theory, the few forlorn defcnders of the old ways 
\vill not be even ju
tified. in rcsi:-;ting in detail the 
dominant faction. Their functions will be over. 'rhe 
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eonstituencies may now and then have their intervals 
of impatience; the party chiefs for the 11101nent 1nay 
be unpopular; the country 1nay again wish, as it did 
last .February, for a change of JneH; but the 11lell 
will not be found; the 1naterials for a Conser\"ati ve 
Governlnent will no longer exist. 
Such a tÏIne nlay COlne, Popular goyernlnent8 
haye hitherto uniformly glided into deJnocracies, and 
democracies as unifornlly perish of their own excess, 
If they escape a yiolellt end by fa.ct.ion, they die of a 
disease which they cannot escape. 
Ien are made by 
nature uncqual. It is vain, therefore, to treat thOlll 
as if they "Tore equal. The able and energetic insist 
on gaining an outward posit.ion which shall distill. 
guish theIll fronl their fellows, Under denlocracies 
the old notes of distinction are abolished. Equality 
is too jealous to aHo,\" differences of rank and power, 
and differences of wealth alone renulÍn, The pursuit 
of wealth beco1nes thus the predolninant passion, 
degrades the national character, raises to elninenee 
the least worthy of elevation, corrupts those who ob- 
tain it by luxury, stiIllulates a false and un,vorthy 
alnbition in those who aspire to it, and having in. 
verted society, lifts to the top the vulgar and com- 
monplace' and flings the worth anel intellect into 
the dust.beap. Finally, delnocracy itself is over. 
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thro,vn by the nature ,vhich it has insisted on de- 
fying. 
To this end England may, perhaps, be moving. 
All human things pass away, and the British Consti- 
tution will pass away among them. 
Too well I know the day will be when sacred Troy will fall. 
If it is true that all possible Cabinets are no\vagreed 
ill principle, that one Prime Minister must follow tho 
track of another, and pursue the same ends, the COll- 
sluumation may be nearer than we believe. 
Let us look, then, at the principles to which, on 
this hypothesis, ,ve are committed. The glory of 
modern English politie
, ,ve are told, is Progress: a 
good worù, but sOlnewhat yague. 'Ve are all pro- 
gressing-up hill or down, growing or decaying, 
l)rogre::;
, however, we are told, Illcans growth. "T e 
are growing, of course, 'Vho can doubt it r Look 
at EnglalHl before the llefornl Bill, and look at it 
now; its population alrno")t doubled, its COInUlel'CC 
quadrupled; every individual in the kingdoln lifted 
to a higher level of cOlufort and intelligence-the 
speed quickening eyery year; the advance so cnor- 
JUOUS, the increase so splendid, that language turns 
to rhetoric in describing it. ,,-rhere there is rapid 
increase of velocity it is usually a sign that the train 
has reached the level, or perhaps is on a slight decline. 
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Up-hill motion is usually slo,v ,vith more things than 
locomoti ves. The question is not of the results of 
progress-good or bad-but of the means by ,vhich 
they are brought about. 'Vhat is the line of action 
which the modern statesman is hp'l.eafter inevitably to 
follow? It may be described briefly as ,vhat sailors 
used to call sawing through the bulkheads. Slavers 
chased by the English cruisers used to cut through 
their own tinlbers, The vessel being able to ,vork 
more freely, gained speed, and while she was running 
before the ,vind ,vas in no particular danger. If the 
weather changed and Rhe ,vas met by a head gale, 
she went down, crew and cargo, The great Liberal 
measures of the last forty years have been intended, 
all of them, to increase individual liberty, to abolish 
artificial restraint, interference of authority, and 
privilege of class or institution. It has been assumed 
that the productive energy of the nation then only 
shows what it is capable of, when each person is left 
as far as possible his own Inaster, free to choose his 
own career for hinlself, free to use his o,vn faculties 
to his own best advantage; flung on his own re- 
sources, to sink or s"rim, and left to find the place 
for himself which belongs to his character and ca- 
pabilities. 
Thus the work of the Liberal statesman has been 
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chiefly destructive. England in past generations 
cared for other things more than money, and did not 
believe tha t the chief end of man ,vas the develop- 
Illcnt of 'productive energy,' The English Consti- 
tution had been directed rather towards training the 
character of the English people than to generating 
'wealth. The powers in the State ,vere mainly held 
by the owners of the land. 'rrade "Tas controlled by 
corporations and cOlnpanies. The Established Church, 
after it lo
t the power to prohibit schism, ,vas still 
able to puni
h it by disabilities, It ,vas supposed 
that Il1ell 'were the better for being goyerued, if they 
were not to be run away ,vith by folly and knavery. 
Landlord
, however, became unjust and tyrannical; 
trade cOlnpanies wcre avaricious; the I
sta1)lished 
Church becalne indolent and corrupt. I)l'ivilcgc, it 
\\ as 
aid, had answered no end but the oppre
siûn of 
the luany and the deterioration of the few ,vholn it 
waS designed to benefit. The power was thus trans- 
ferred to the people; privilege was 8wept a\\ ay, anà 
trade and religion were set free, The public scrvice 
has been pupulari
ücl; the depcndence of man on luan 
has been abolished wherever the knife could reach 
to cut the strings. Sham governors have beer: 
aholished, and have gone the ,yay belouging to 
thenl; and there has grown up a corresponding 
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political philo:sophy that we do not need authority 
at alL 
In fact, the paternal theory has been perceived to 
be a cheat. Eyery nlan and every body of men con- 
sider only their interests, and one therefore cannot be 
trusted with power over another, Birth, fortune, intel- 
lect, education may challenge pre-eminence, but they 
confer no real right to it. 'Vhere all are selfish, the 
sage is no better than the fool, and only rather more 
dangerous. The State exists for the equal benefit of 
all, .l\.ll classes best understand ,vhat is to their own 
advantage, and are best able to take care of thenl- 
selves. Po,yer must be evenly divided; and ,vhen 
equality of power has been fairly acJ1Ïe\red, a. better 
world lua)' be looked for froln the free efforts of each 
individual to raise his own condition than from the 
attmupts at guidance by the Inost far-sighted states. 
man that ever Ii \red. In a perfect community, liberty 
,vould he complete. Everyone would do as he 
pleased, llUìlltUl nature is for the present unequal 
to the realisatioll of the ideal. Ferocity and knavcry 
are not yet eÀtillguished, and the policeman remains 
a necessity. But interference must be linlited tu 
the coarser and grosser crÏInes, If Liberal Govern- 
ment
 have consented to protect fc1ctory children, and 
punish adulteration and false weights) they have con- 
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sented under protest, In dealings between man and 
lnan the true Inaxim is cat'cat emptor. Everyone 
should lnake his o,vn bargain, and the less the State 
meddles ,vith him the better. 
Fortune has been kind to this daring school of 
politicians. They have fallen on peculiar times, and 
they can clailu for their syste111 a certain appearanco 
of success. 
Subjects of paramount consequence to our fathers 
have become to us of little interest or none. 'Ve no 
longer go to ,val' for rival dynasties, and we leave 
doctrinal quarrels to the press and the pulpit. The 
decline of vitality in theology has turned intellect 
upon physical science, and the results have been 
mechanical discoveries ,vhich have multiplied sud- 
denly a hundredfold the productive strength of man- 
kind. reace, scarcely broken for half a century, has 
gh en an unprecedented opportunity to comn1erce, 
"hile steaIn ships and railways have opened the still 
unpeopled half of the globe to enterprise and oC'cu- 
pation. There has thus been elbo,v-roonl to try new 
experiulents. 'Y'hen ,vealth ha
 been increasing 
faster than population, it Inay be scr
llnbled for ,vith- 
out immediately disastrous consequences. But the 
globe is a 
maU place after all. Population treads on 
the heels of production, and soon overtakes it. Po- 
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litical troubles may again interfere ,vith emigration 
If no more political troubles COlne to disturb us, the 
area of soil on which the J
uropean races can sottle 
profitably ,viII be filled porhaps in a couple of cen- 
turies. The question rises, therefore, "whether old 
problems ,viII not return in the old form, and whether 
the final secret for the Inanagoll1ent of mankind has 
yet been discovered. The labouring man demands 
equitable ,vages. The political economist answers 
that there is no such thing as equitable wages. La- 
bour is worth ,vhat it will fetch in the market, and 
what it ,viII fètch in the market depends on the 
sup pI y, 'Y1u"tÌ would have becolne of England and 
Ireland on this principle had stoanl not been inventod, 
and had the X ew 'V ûrld provided no roon1 for eIni- 
grants? Loft to the higgling of the market., ,vith 
employers of all kinds looking in 
trict econo111ic 
orthodoxy to their own pockets, \vhat ,vonld have 
been the condition of the people? "r ages must 
have falleIl in the struggle for exi1Stence till they 
reached starvation point, If the principle of non- 
interference had been still adhered to, half the chil- 
dren that ,vere born ,vould ha ye died for want of food. 
Liberty to the English and Irish workman would 
have meant liberty to choose between a life of abject 
and hopeless :misery or an i
mediate elld by starvation. 
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The country would have been in the condition in which 
thp late )11'. ..Augustus Sn1Ïth founel the Seilly I sIcs 
when he cmne into po
session of thCJn forty yC'al'';;: 
ago. The population of Scilly was too dense for the 
Jneans of subsistence. Liberty was perfect. Un- 
taught, ungoverned, the people ,vere free as air to 
think and act at their own wilh:, but they dragged 
out their lives:: in w'ant and nlisery. The inhabitants 
of Scilly are now' better housed, better fed anel 
clothed, better educated, bettcr conditioned in fill 
spnses than any equal number of persons 'who can be 
found on an equal area of British soil. The liberty 
was curtailed on many sides. :1\11', Smith was strictly 
just, but also peremptory and determined. ""\Vhcn 
he sa"r that certain things ought to be clone, he gaye 
his orders and his orders "'''ere obeyed, Yet strange to 
say thp people did not degenerate under authority. 
Let the enlightened Liberal ,vho supposes that they 
must have lost their manhood and becol11o mean and 
cringing, ask the captains of the ocean stealners for 
an account of the Scilly pilots, or read in the lifeboat 
l't:'ports the exploits of the Scilly fishermen who "ycre 
bred iI
, )11', 
mith's schools. 
A.ll England would have becn dri \Ten hack erp 
this to analogous authoritatiyc methods, but for t\pc- 
cial circumstances ,,,hich are necessarily tC'l11pOJ't1l'Y. 
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Let us look at another instance. If the laws of 
political economy are la\vs of nature, they are as true 
for 
\sia. as for Europe. 
The population of the Indian Peninsula before 
Great Britain took charge of it ,vas kept within 
limits bJ" ,val', famines, oppres
ion, and organised 
CrIme, IJife had no sacredness in thos.e teeming 
countries, and hlnnan creatures were swept away in 
nutsses like ,,"ceds. English rule has kept the peacc, 
has abolishcd Thugs and child-mul'ùer, has protected 
Ryots against the owners of the soil, has made exist... 
ence on every side more easy. The 190,000,000, 
which at the beginning of the century occupied the 
provinces \vhich now form our Indian Empire and 
its dependencies, have gro""n in consequence to 
2 50,000,000. The native nlanufacturcs have per- 
ished under British competition, The people depend 
entirely upon agriculture, and their number has 
reached the lirnit which the land can support even 
in favourable seasons, Farnines thus recur on an 
ever-increasing scale, and we are confronted 'with 
an appalling probleln. The laws of nature, as they 
are calleù, give their o,vn ans,ver. Sufficient food is 
not provided, and thé superfluous members must die. 
The econon1Îst will say thcy ought not to haye been 
there .A.greed! but \vhat is to preven t them? So 
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long as lnisse:-.faire is the rule, there they will be, 
and if nature is to rule, nature must rule altoO'ether 
o 
The economist, ,vho bas the courage of his opinions, 
will say, let thenl die, and let the survi VOl'S learn 
prudence in suffering, To feed them at the cost of 
the State is to encourage the unthrifty at the ex- 
pense of the industrious and provident. To do this 
at all is unjust, to do it permanently is inlpos
ible. 
A collapse Illust corne at last, and it ,viII be worse in 
the end than if we had never interfered. 
Jlunlanity replies to these objections that to leave 
millions of the Queen's subjects to die of hunger is 
eq ually impossible; at all risks and costs starving 
people lllust be fed, But humanity mu
t revise its 
political philosophy, or it will never solve the 
Sphinx's riddle, There are but two remedies for an 
excess of population as great as that which now con- 
fronts us in India. If "Te arc to find food for the 
people in faInine tilne, ,ve lllust extend our authority, 
or ebc we lllust look thruugh our fingers ,,,hile an. 
cient methods COBIC back into use for preventing a. 
reùundant population; artificial llleans will be e111- 
ployed to prevent children being borIl, or they will 
be dc::,troyecl ùclibcrately as they have been for ages 
destroyed in China, 
'Vha t is no,v true of India will be true of all the 
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wQrld at no yery distant time. The creed of laissez- 
faire is therefore no exposition of eternal principles, 
but an accident of the age-a bubble floating upon 
the ri-,er of time, Liberalism is powerful to destroy. 
It has not yet shown that it has grasped any true 
and liying principle; and if England is irrevocably 
committed to it, ;:;0 much the ,vorse for England. 
Perhaps analogies nUlY help us. What, let us 
ask, is the constitution of an army-such an army 
as a great country can rely on for protection? It 
exists by discipline, by strict rule and just grada- 
tion, The rank and file look to their petty officers, 
the petty officers to their regimental officers, the re- 
ginlental officers to the colonel, the colonel to the 
general of the division, the general of the division to 
the cOlllInander-in-chief. Beyond the lirrâts of his 
,york each man may have his sn1::t11 range of inde- 
pendence; but so far as duty reaches, he is the mere 
instrunlent of the win of his superiors. Is the good 
soldier therefore discontented? Docs he complain 
,vhen ordered into danger, that hi::; particular inter- 
ests have not been consulted, or that his particular 
opinion has not been sufficiently attended to? Is 
he a slave, has he forfeited his lnanhood, because he 
is bound to obey his superiors, and has no voice, 
direct or indirect, in deterlnining what his orders are 
YOLo III. 29 
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10 he? The more strict tlle discipline, proyidpd it is 
iust and equal, the more happy, the Inore brave, the 
more steady is e,-pry indi,.jdual soldier; the better is 
the arnlY its('lf for the purpose for which it lR In- 
tended. }:ach Jnan is free, because he has relin- 
quished his freedOlu in the service of his country 
lIe is free not in the sense of the demagogue, Ile 
IS free in the sense that the Christian is free when 
nlost a servant of his )Iaster in IIeayen, Rever
è 
the process. Introduce into the ranks the liberty of 
politicians. Gi,.e each soldier a vote, let him choose 
his own officers; let the arlny be divided into two 
portions, each with a chief at its head, ,vhose busi- 
neSR when his friends are in a n1inority shall be to 
denounce his rival as incapable, to thwart his nlea- 
sures, to embarrass his administration, to persuade 
the troops that he and not the other is the only per- 
son who can lead them to victory; to tell the pri- 
vates that they are unworthy of the name of Tncn if 
thcy obey comJnands on which they have not be('1] 
cousuIÜ'd, and which a Iuajority of theulsclves have 
not appro' ed,-what will ensue? Infallibly mutiny 
and discontcnt will en suo, and uttor and immediate 
nUll. 1- et theso 6aJne prineiplcs applied politically, 
are expected to generate loyalty and order, to eleva1 e 
character, and to prolnote uni ver:sul good... will. il 
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Dation is not an army, it is said. True-but it is an 
association of h nnlan boings, ancl it is at least strange 
that in different combinations of the same material 
the sallie methods should produce results so opposite. 
If the analogy of an army is inappropriate, consider 
any other undertaking in ,vhich a number of per- 
Bons are associated. Will the house of business 
prosper ,,
hen the 111erchant or Inanufacturer must 
consult his clerks and his workmen, when the yacant 
places in the counting-house nlust be filled by C01n- 
petition, ,vhen the employer lnay embark In no 
enterprise until he has first laid his plans before 
his 
ubordinn.tes and obtained their consent? 'ViII 
a fal'nl prosper where the labourers sit in judg- 
ment on the rotation of the crops, the qualitie
 
of the cattle, the scientific manures, and the capa- 
bilities of the soil? 'Vill a ship find its way to 
port, if, when the storm comes, the seamen may 
depose their captain and direct the course for the 
pilot-if science and skill are to be overborne by the 
cOlllbinC'd yoices of ignorance, and fear, and conceit? 
Tho seamen thmllsel ,
es ,vould not covet a liberty 
whi(
h would destroy thmn, A crew for a ship so 
conducted could only be found in a lunatic asylulu, 
But the illustrations are nonsense, ,ve are told 
lTIlpat.iently. A nation is no nlore a ship or :t h01.JSA 
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of business than it IS an army. No daubt, Rut 
ships and houses of business i1l1ply cOIllbinations of 
nlen; and, wherever men combine for a conunOll pur- 
pose, the 
anle necessity reveals itself for conlIllalld 
and obedience, '\Vhat, after all, according to the 
Liberal theory, is a nation? The Liberal answers 
'that a nation is an aggregate of individuals, brought 
together ,,-ithin certain local limits, by birth or acci- 
dent, ,,-ith no organic relations one to another. They 
haye each their varied aims and varietl occupations. 
Son1c nlove upon lines of their own, and are respon- 
sible only to themselves, Some form in to profes- 
sion
, SOllle hire thcIl1selves out for special purposes, 
and sllbn1Ït to rules which they must obey so long as 
they retain the benefit of their engagen1ents, Anlong 
then1selves their interests are not identical; they are 
n10re often antagonistic. TIeing confined to the saIne 
locality, it is their COlnJnOn concern to defend thenl- 
sel ves again 
t foreign enenlic
, to preserve internal 
}Jeace, to prohibit violence, a.nd enforce contracts. 
Outside these narrow lÎInits each person is the only 
proper judge of his o,vn concerns, l
ach has an in- 
defeasible right to his own opinion, to the disposal of his 
own tillle, his own talents, his own property, and, since 
some kind of authority cannot be ,vholly dispensed 
,vith, to a voice in the formation and lin1Îtation of it. 
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We talk and think upon the surface. }-"ew of us 
exaIlline the InajOI' pren1Ïses of half our conclusions. 
Yet a principle of this kind lies unavowed at the 
bottoIu of the popular political philosophy. Look at 
our colonial policy. I
Inigrants leave our shores an- 
nually in hundreds of thousands. 'Ve allow theIn, 
,ve encourage them, to go; but we are ostentatiously 
indifferent whether they choose their new hoyne 
within our own donlÏuions or pass under an alien flag. 
The word allegiance has lost its meaning. Our 
colonies the111sel yes are behind the age, and profess 
an old-fashioned loyalty. But they are "'eak. They 
entail responsibility, and a little trouble. They àre 
in another locality, and locality is the only bond 
which is 11 ow. understood to hold men legitimately 
together. "T e tell them, therefore, that \ve do not 
want their loyalty, and do Hot believe in it. Their 
duty is to themselves. "\Ve expect nothing of them, 
and in return we req 
ire them to expect nothing 
from us. 
The argunlent seems satisfactory so long as the 
conclusions arc those at ,vhich ,ve desire to arrive. 
But ho\v if it is applied nearer at home? If Canada 
has a right to independence, why is it to be refused 
to Ireland? Why may not Scotland ask for it? or 
'Vales, or Corll wall, or Devonshire? "r e lnay ten 
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the Irish independence will be of no use to them, 
They may answer they are the best judges of that 
thc1l1selves. "r e may appeal to our corporate ne- 
cessities. "r e may say it is not the interest of the 
nlajority in these islands to permit secession ,,-ithin 
their lin1Îts, But ,vho is to judge of the liulits within 
which Inajol'ities are to be counted? And if the 
corporate nationality of Great ]}ritain and Ireland 
together has a right to coerce the separatist tenden- 
cies of a local 111ajority in Ireland alone, ,vhy Inay it 
not, if it so please, interfere with freedonl in other 
directions precisely as far as experience shows that 
the nationality will gain coherence by it? The 
saIne Blass of iron Inay be ill the condition of a heap 
of du
t, each particle :separate frOJl1 the rest, and the 
whole held together in a. box, or it IllUY be in the 
condition of solid Illetal, in tcnacious and indestruc- 
tible cohesion, In the state of dust it is useless for 

ny COlnnlon purpose. Each granule is mnancipated 
from its fellow, gravitates into its place by its own 
tiny tcndenciC's, and, if cnjoying liberty, falls an cas
' 
prey to the yapours which are on the watch to de- 
your it. In the solid state, the sallIe iron lllay 
bccOJne u sword, a plough; a rifle, It is available 
for the luillion purposes of 
cience and art, It will 
last as luan\" centul'ics as its atOll1S would have con- 
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tinued for days. The atom before it can endure nlust 
part ,vith its independence, must consent to be sacri- 
ficed in the furnace to the COlnnlon good, It be- 
comes useful as it ceases to have individual aims of 
its own; as it loses the freedo1l1 of the politician and 
accepts the freedom of the soldier. 
It is with a man as it is ,vith the iron atom. It 
is only in perlnanent cOlnbination that hUlllan beings 
develop their finest qualities. If the obscure and 
intricate existence of man in this planet has any 
Illeaning at all, he is placed here as in a training- 
school for his character; and, paradox though it 
sound, those individuals becoine personally the great- 
est ,vho lnost lo
e their individuality; who forTIl a 
pa.rt of S01ue noble institution, and whose persona... 
nature is elevated by association 'with 801nething 
greater than itself. "Visdom, authority, and justice, 
t.hese three form the conditions under ,vhich Illen 
('an liye and work hal'llloniously together, and gro,v 
each by hÏ1nself to the highe
t perfection possible to 
him, Justice ,vithout wisdonl is inlpossible, .i\.uthor. 
ity without justice is 11l0St accursed of all things a5 
the perversion of the best. In combination, they 
are the three l)illars of social life, from its first ele. 
ments in the family to the finished unity of an 1111- 
perial 
tatc. 'Ve talk, not in Inetaphor, of the bod)' 
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politic, and to the body politic alone belongs com- 
plete freedoln. The units composing it are free in 
the freedolll of the body. If they seck a separate 
freedom of their o,vn, they can obtain it only by 
degradation. Goethe, conten1plating 
omewhere the 
human hand, observes how. the monads compo::;ing it 
have sacrificed themselves or been sacrificed in per- 
fecting it
 organisation. Each finger-joint, for in- 
stance, n1Ïght conceivably lw.ve had a separate exist- 
ence, aud have fluttered as a butterfly in uncontrolled 
and vagrant liberty. IIuye the monads gained or 
lost in the restraint which had ele,-ated thOlll into 
being the servants of a servant, and incorporated 
theul in thi
 delicate instrlunent of human skill? 
Nature has so appointed their destiny, and the 
Juonads loyally acquiesce; they accept their func- 
tions, and claim nothing saye their share of vital 

ustenance to keep theIn in condition for t}l('ir work. 
...\s the unknown force seizcs, fashions, and subordi- 
llatc
 the clmllcnts which forln the body of a man, 
so 1he geniw
 vf the State gathers up the hlnnan 
unit:.;, co-ordinates thern in villages and towns, cùu- 
cates them in 
chools and colleges, purifies their 
lower instincts, by leading then1 through religion 
into a recognition of their higher destiny and of the 
obligatiolls attaching to it J and then distributes them 
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among the trades and professions which are the 
beaten highways of practical life. The tissue of the 
body perishes hourly, and is hourly renewed. The 
indi viduals die, but the State has its o,vn life inde- 
pendent of them; as one falls another takes its 
place; the functions continue unimpaired so long as 
the monads rmnain loyal. 'Vhen the n10nads begin 
to mutiny and clamour for their rights and dmnand 
liberty, then, and not till then, dissolution begins, 
'rhis is the ancient notion of a community, which 
regards it not as an aggregate of dust, but ås a C0111- 
pact and organised being; and out of this notion to 
it grow the virtues which Englishmen used Inost. to 
admire-patriotis1l1, loyalty, fidelity, self-forgetful- 
ness, and sense of duty. The sense of \vhat is due of 
a man's self-his rights, as he calls them-is as con. 
spicuously absent. The prevailing sentiment is dis- 
trust of change, adherence to customs and ancient 
ways, reverence at all times for authority, the au- 
thorit.y of persons, and the authority of established 
institutions. lIenee arises the spirit. which we call 
COllservati ve; and were institutions never degenerate, 
,vere persons in authority always those \"ho deserved 
to hold authority, were the life of man as stationary 
as the lives of animals, of \vhich a thousand genera- 
tions may follow each other, and each reproduce the 
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one preceding ,vit.hout ad vance or change, then \ye 
should all be Conservatives. 'Vhile life, however, 
depends on organisation, all organised bodies are in a 
state of growth and decay. The body of a man sick- 
ens. lIe requires the physician, or perhaps the sur- 
geon. The institutions of a State grow rusty, or are 
corrupted from their original purpose. Persons in 
authority abuse their st.at.ion for their l)ri vate ad vall- 
tage, In the best of us there is a baser nat.ure on the 
,vatch to betray us, Privilege, conferred for sOlne 
noble end, becollles a great deal too of ton an excu
e 
for tyranny, exaction, or inùolence; and ,ve call in 
the Reformer and the Radical. 
But let us look closer at the Ineaning of Conser va.. 
tiSlll. 1\vo tendencies are for ever ut ,york whereyer 
men are found, Olle binding them together, the other 
separating theIll, :Necessity cOlupels them to form 
into societies, Personal ambition, personal desire, set 
them one against the other, ...\8 members of society, 
their interest is co-operation; as indi ,.iduah, they are 
each other's enemie.s; or, if not enCIuies, at least 
they are cOlllpetitors with each other. They fo;cek tho 
S
llllO objects, and the objects ,vhich they seek being 
lin1Ïted in quantity, they cannot all possess theln. 
But the mischiefs to the Dlajority of unrestricted C01n- 
petition are greater than the pussible advantages of 
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the few. 'Ve find oursel YOS placed In the earth in 
numbers perpetually increasing, "r e can Ii ve only 
by extracting out of the soil the means of subsistence, 
and the productiveness of ,vork increases in a geome- 
trical ratio ,vith cOlnbination alnollg the ,yorkers. 
The ftunily, the unit of society, holds together by na- 
tural instinct. The anilnals pair for 3. season, and 
fling off their off..,pring when old cnough to find their 
own food, Oi vilised men and won1en pair for life, 
aud the nlutual obligations of parents and childrcn 
continue till death divides then1. Blood relationship 
exteuds the circle. ''\There kindred ends conyenienco 
UCgU1S, Conlllluuities forIll for nlutual defence and 
assistance, and then expand and grow into States and 
nations. But Inen cannot live together without laws 
La,vs require force to make them respected, and force 
inlplies a government. Talent, industry, intellectual 
capability, strength of mind and body arc distributed 
unequally. There is a permanent idle class ,yho hate 
work, and hunger infinitely for pleasure. 
-'ools work 
alniss, and, if unguided, do more harm than good. 
Idleness breeds crilne, and for crilne there must be 
punishn1ent. If "
ork is to be productive, the wise 
must direct and the fool must obey; and as the busi- 
ness of life cannot stand still till the fool is convinced 
of his folly by argulnent, directionlnust take the forIn 
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of command. Thus gradually the continent of hUluan 
occupation is trodden into roads, ,vhich e
perience 
proves to lead Inost directly to the desired end, Ex- 
perience teaches slowly, and at the cost of luistakes. 
The roads are at first rude, mere tracks of custOIU, and 
are improyed as knowledge increases; but at any 
(J.iven tin1e the beaten track is safer for the multitude 
b 
than any independent course which originality Illay 
strike out for itself; and if a person ,vho fancies that 
he is not one of the Illtlltitude chooses to act in another 
direction, he is regarded with na.tural distrust. In 
one instance in a thuusand he may be right, and if 
he has courage to persevere he ,vill earn an excep- 
tional place for himself in the honour uf his kind. 
But the presumption is against him, and penalties 
arc fitly ÎInposed 011 eccentricity in proportion to the 
disturbance ,vhich it threatens. 
..As it has been w.ith practice, so it has been ,vith 
opullon. Burroullded by ill visible forces, their des- 
tination and their origin alike concealed behind a veil, 
yet liable at allY IllOlnellt to accidents by which 1heir 
lives, their fortunes, their happinc::,::; nlÍght Le aHect- 
ed for good or ill, Ulen began early to speculate on 
the nature of the powers ,vhich seemed to envelope 
their existence. They gave the rein tu their feal':j 
aud to their fi.UlCY. They filled the darklle:s
 with 
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imaginary beings, ,yhich in general ,vere but the pro- 
jections of their own shado\vs upon the mist: and 
falling down before the creatures of their imagination 
the:,-? built tenlpl
s to them, constituted t.hemselves 
t.he chnrnpions of their idols' honour, and fought and 
destroyed each other for their glory. Ignorance is 
the dominion of absurdity. Fear is the parent of 
cruelty. Ignorance and fear combined have made 
the religious annals of nlankind the most hideous 
chapters in history, Lust, avarice, anlbition, reyenge, 
have addf'd each it.s terrible contribution to the gen- 
eral nlisery. TIu t those passions have their definite 
objf'cts, and can, in some sort, be guarded against. 
Tho forms assumed by superstition are incalculable. 
The Inost supreme absurdity it can hallo\v into mys- 
tery, The most fiendish atrocity it can metanlorphose 
into the service of a god, and make conscience the 
willing slave of its O"wn passions. 
Therefore on this side also it ,vas soon found 
necessary to restrain the licence of speculation, and 
the best conclusions which ,vise men could arrive at 
on these dark questions ,vere early digested into form, 
and prescribed as a limit to extravagance. State re- 
ligions, as they come down to us, appear childish, 
ridiculous, and often horrid, The best that can be 
f3ajd for them is that they are less childish and less 
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horrid than indiyiduals at the sallIe epoch \yuuld have 
devised for tbenlselYe
. The ,vorld of outward expe- 
rienC'e has been conquered slowly and ,,
ith difficulty. 
The invisible world li('s beyond experience; where ex- 
perience ceases to be tangible, eIllotion and conjecture 
]lold their o,vn 'with exceptional tenacity, and intellect 
and observation have been cOlllparatively po,,?erless 
to check them. Something, however, has been done, 
and sonlething continues to be done, without \vhich 
our religious insanities ,,
ould rapidly make us intoler- 
able to each other. Froln the earliest recorded tinlC
 
the la,vgivers have endeayoured to connect the service 
of the gods with Inoral duty, as duty has been fronl 
tilne to time understood. l\Ioral duty stanùing at 
length on a ground of its own, they content them. 
sel yes with preventing nlen fronl killing one another 
in the nanlC of religion. They ha\e estahlished, sn far 
as the la,v can be a guide, that differences of opinion 
upon subjects on which all 111en are equally ignorant 
shall not be punished as crimes. If the advocates of 
different crced
 continue to hate each other) the law 
has conlpellcù the more intolerant to confc:ss that the 
hatred 8h[l11 not bl"' carried into act. This il'i call eel 
rcljgious liberty, and by some rcligiou
 indifference. 
It may be said rather that by keeping steadily hefore 
it. the prineiple
 of lustice, the' law has LeeoTllP t}}(, 
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witness :}nd the sanction of the highest religion yet 
attained, or perhaps attainable, by man, that the ser- 
vice of God is obedience to the moral commandments. 
Thu
, the domain of man's activity, practical and 
8peculative, has been mapped out through a series of 
ages, His so-called natural rights to the free dispo- 
sition of himself ha,-e submitted to the restraint of 
rules which pra
tice has proved to be useful. So the 
work of individuals beconles yaluable to the com- 
11lunity, being guided by intelligence and custonl; 
and thus-as a higher end, in 'which lies the true 
meaning of life-the individual character become
 
eleyated into sonlething greater than itself by accept- 
ing 3 share in the larger life of the communit
. to 
which it belong:;:;, TIroad directions heconle expressed 
in laws, \Vhere la\v cannot work, custom begins; 
and custonu: fornl into institutions. The more insti- 
tutions any nation possesses, so long as the inst.itu- 
tions are wise in themselves and wisely administered, 
the more healthy and vigorous such a nation will be, 
for the larger portion of the act!.vity of its members 
will be protected from the erratic inclinations of self- 
ishness ancl folly. All groat nations, therefore, prize 
and foster their institutions, The surest sign that 
States are st.rong and growing is when the organic 
and contl'oUing fibre is pnshing further and further, 
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and taking stronger and more varied hold; just as, 
on the other hand, it is a sign of the approaching 
end ,vhen institutions begin to disintegrate, and the 
nlonads recover control of their own motions. If the 
nation is to be great and free, the monads must be 
great and free as parts of it, not as independent of it. 
In a healthy comlnunity the normal spirit will be the 
spirit of conservatism, the spirit of order, the spirit 
of sublnission to established rule and custom. 
Another symptom, therefore, in all noble peoples 
IS to adulire, and perhaps exaggerate, the greatness 
of the past. Nothing is more curious than to ob- 
serve the difference of attitude in the Radical and 
Conservative to what is calleel 'the wisdom of our 
ancestors.' The Conservative sees in an institution 
which has descended through a series of generations 
an organisation ,vhich has borne the test of tiIne, 
which has taken root and grown, and by living anù 
,vol'king has proved its 
uitableness to tho exigencies 
of society. The theoretic critic may detect Iuischief 
in it. lIe nlay assure hÏ1nself that it ought to create 
only evil. Facts may be wisor than he. If any long- 
'" '" 
existing in
titution had not been really useful, it 
,vould not have forced its way into being; and though 
the critic may measure the eonsequences of its pre- 
sence, he cannot tell ,vhat ,vill happen ,vhen it is 
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gone. The life of the nation may, for all that he 
knows, be bound up in the life of its institution. A 
limb luay be diseased, but a ,vise physician will not 
cut it off till he has tried ,,"hether it cannot be restorecl 
to vigour by improving the general health. The 
patient may die under the operation; if he survive it, 
he is thenceforward but half his former self, or his 
constitution nlay be irreparably injured. 
\Vhat the linlbs are to the body institutions are 
to the body politic, and ought to be Ineddled with 
only at the last extren1ity, ,vhen it has been proved be 
yond possibility of doubt that unless they are rerlloved 
the State nlust die, 
Ien look on the State as a nlachine 
with which they lllay try experÏIllents. If th
 ex- 
periUlents fail, they suppose that they can replace 
things as they were, An institution which has been 
brought to ulaturity in a thousand years may be cut 
down by a quack in a single session of Purlianlent, 
but he can no lllore restore it than the woodman can 
replace the fallen oak. It seems a tine thing, a great 
achievenlcnt, to cut down a tree-a SlllUn effort pro- 
duces a vast effect, and surrounding fools clamour and 
applaud, :E'or the mornent a few strokes of the axe seem 
an operation as adlllirable as the action of the organic 
forces ,vbich out of a sl11all acorn, ,vorking silently 
through a series of ages, produced the tree and set 
VOL, III. 30 
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it in its placo. Should it be found afterwards that 
the mischief charged against it continued, and was 
due to another cause, should other evils undreamt of 
appear when it is gone to have been created by its re- 
moval, the glory of the destroyer, whether ,,
oodman 
or reforming Radical, will be as short-lived as it has 
boen cheaply gained. 
'Our fathers that had more wit and wisdoln than ,ve' 
was a COlllmon saying in England in the era of Shake- 
speare. .A..ntiquita8 sæcuÜ jutentus mllndi is the favour- 
ite expression no,v. 
rhe argument from antiquity 
is reviled as the absurdest of fallacies; the further 
back an opinion or a custom can bo traced the clearer 
is said to be the proof that it originated in the infancy 
of knowledge. 1'he length of its duration is rcgarded 
a
 in it
elf a proof of its unsuitableness for Inoderll 
neccssities, Our fathers, the Refonner says, ,vere 
vcry well in their tilne. IIad they possessed our 
advantages they Inight have been as good as ourselves. 
But cach generation, froln the fresh acculnulation of 
experience and the fresh deyelopluent of science, is 
necessarily superior to its predecessor. It would be 
ridiculous affectation in us to pretend to think our- 
selves inferior to the English of ]
lizabeth or Crom- 
well. C Tho prcscnt age,' said t hc Juost distinguished 
of the Tractarians, unconscious that be ,va
 the mouth- 
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piece of the spirit ,vhich he most (h ead6d and mObt 
despised, 'requires something deeper and truer than 
satisfied the last century.' Old things are passing 
a\vay; opinions, habits, practices, modes of action 
and lllodes of thought, all are to be made new. When 
the nation has been chopped in piece
 and flung in- 
to the cauldron, the revolutionary cnchantress will 
nlutter a spell o\-er it frOll1 the Gospel of Progress, 
and it is to spring to life again in the elasticity of 
recovered youth, So the Radical prophesies, He 
sees only in the traditions of the past the relics of a 
barbarous age, ,,-hen the strong tyrannised over the 
weak and :shaped thc UOll:stitution of their country to 
enable thClll to Inailltain for ever a rule of illj wsticc, 
'The few, he con:5iders, then shared the wealth and 
!Jower among themselves, and left the ulany to toil 
and hunger, The laws werc contrived to perpetuate 
inequality of rank, and along ,vith it inequality of 
happiness. Every political institution was invented 
or perverted to benefit the privileged orders at the 
poor luan's cost, ,vhile the Church, which should have 
been his chaillpion, made a league with his oppressors, 
pro1l1ised him relief in another world, and bade him 
be content for the presBnt in the state of life to which 
God had called him. The higher classes might be 
called rulers: they ruled by a code from ,vhich justice 
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had been obliterated. The poor man wou]d continue 
to be trodden upon till the nlonopolists of the earth 
were ]nade to fear him, and therefore it was neces- 
sary to take their powcr fronl them and give a share 
of it to the enslaved luillions. They Inight keep their 
wealth and continue, if they pleased, to liye in idleness 
and luxury; but others, not they, must have charge of 
the laws, and the people must be restored to the natural 
independence which had Leen filched irom theIll. 
So in all ages the advocates of popular rights 
have ùeclaiJued against authoritatiV'e government, 
and, unfortunately, very often with the truth essen- 
tially on their side. Rulers ,vho are not responsible 
to the people are terribly apt to forget that they 
have duties towards thenl; unless they are men of 
piety, unless they really believe that they have to 
answer to God .A.hnighty, if not to man, theyahvays 
will forget it; ancl when religion degenerates into a 
creed or a ritual, they have never long resisted the 
temptation to abuso power. )len burn to great 
place, and surrounded froIll their cradles with luxury 
lllid splendour J COlne soon to believe that they arc 
made of other clay than the comnlon herd-that 
they are appointed by nature to enjoyulcnt, while 
others are aIJpoillted to toil, and that it is fit and 
right to adJuinil:)ter the affaÏ1.
 uf 111ankillJ on tnt:
e 
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principles. Radical reformers are indispensable per- 
sons-some one must be found to tell these high 
persons unpalatable truths-to tell them that, on this 
hypothesis, they are a burden upon the earth, and 
had better take themselves away. Po\ver they Inight 
have had and kept, had they used it for the common 
good; but if the COlllmon good is forgotten, and 
wealth, office, dignity are to be made the appanage 
of great families, and their dependents and kindred, 
then they are the drones of the hive, fit only to be 
led in custody to the doors; to be there turned adrift, 
and told to return at their peril. The misfortune is 
that it has been left so generally to enemies to re- 
mind rulers of truths v{hich they should have been 
the first to remember for themselves. The State is 
split in hvo. Parties form ,vhich have an interest of 
their own beyond the interest of the communitr. 
. The Conservatives, to prevent the alienation of their 
friends, defend the indefensible, and cling obstinately 
to the abuses which they ought to abhor; while the 
}{adicals invent new theories of Government, and fly 
passionately at principles ,vhich lie at the root of 
social organisation, The more sober-minded on 
either side rely on their antagonists to correct the 
excesses of their own extravagance; yet instead of 
acting as a check, each section, by its one-sidedness, 
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excites and justifies the violence of the other. The 
result is a 'waste of po"rer in a perpetual battle; the 
practical ability of stateStnen is nentralised for all 
purposes of guidance and authority by their l11utual 
antagonism, the State itself meanwhile drifting before 
the prevailing wind. 
Growth, it 1nust be repeated, is slow, destruction 
rapid. Destruction long continued finds nothing 
more to destroy, and the nation and its Radical 
champions COlne to an end together. Conservatisln 
is the very genius of life; but Con:servatis1l1 is only 
possiblo when the vital forces, as in anin1a!s and 
plants, pro,-ide in thmu:selyes for the continnal 1'e- 
1noval of decaying or vitiated substances, and with 
perpetual effort revi ,Te and renew their organic 
energy. Iu the oblivion by ruling po,vers of half 
their oLligatiolls or the deliberate transfer of theIll to 
their Radical antagonists lies the secret of national 
decrepitude. Kings IO="'t their power when they tired · 
of being mini:iters of the la,v, and a
pired to be its 
nutsters. The Guilds feU when the rules of trade 
were no longer 
afe in their hands. Tho Catholic 
Church fell when its sacred ordinances were prosti- 
tuted to fill the pockets of Inonks and bishops. The 
Peerage ,vill fall, and the system of landed inherit- 
ance will fall; property itself will fall, and all else 
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which has given England coherence and stability, if 
the inberitors of great natnes and the owners of 
enornlOUS wealth suppose that t.hese high privileges 
have been awarded thenl that they may have palaces 
in town ancI country, and lounge out their existence 
anlong pleasure!=; which, from their abundance, haye 
lost the power to please. Institutions cannot be 
maintained which fulfil no wholesome purpose. Great 
persons nlay choose bet\veen luxury and power. Both 
they cannot haye, The 'English aristocracy lnight 
recover their ascendency to-morrow ,vere they to be- 
come Spartan in their private habits. 
In England, before the Long Parliatnent, political 
liberty in its nlodern sense was unknown. Tho 
virtual rulers of the people were the nobility and 
gentry, yet a gentry and a nobility who ,vere scarcely 
more distinguished in their personal habits of life 
from their servants and dependents than their ances.. 
tors in the Gernlan forests \vho were the admiration 
of tbe Ronlan historian. l 
The Earl and Countess of Northumberland, in 
Henry VII.'s time, breakfasted, at six in the morn.. 


'In omni domo nudi ac so1'- Dominum ac sen-um nullis educa- 
didi; in hos artus, in hæc corpora, tionis deliciis dignoscas, Inter ea. 
quæ miramur. excresc,:mt. Su
 dem pecora, in eadem humo degunt, 
quemque mater uberibus alit npc donec ætas separet ingenuos, virtus 
ancillis nc nutricibus delegantur, I agnoscat,'-Tacit., Germania, 2û. 
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lng, on a hunch of bread, a cold round of salt beef, 
and a black jack of claret, There are more appliances 
for easy living in the housekeeper's room in a Illodern 
]
nglish mansion t.han Elizabeth herself ever saw', or 
would have cared to see, .A,s political inequalities 
haxe been filled in, the social gulf has ,videncd. 
Tho more the people ,vere admitt{\d to share in thp 
po,yer of the State, the better, ,ve ,vere assured, 
,vonld become the feeling behveen cla
se'3. In the 
fifteenth century England 'vas torn in pieces by a 
furious civil ,,-ar. rrhe canse of it was a division 
among the nobles as to the sovereign to whom their 
loyalty was due, The arnlies on both sides ,,?cre the 
tenants and serf-:; of the nobles thenlselves, To thcrn 
it signified not the breadth of a hair whether they 
were reigned over hy an Ed ward or a IIenry; yet 
they went willingly into that desperate and bloody 
conflict fr01TI no other nlotive than personal devotion 
to their chiefs, 'Ve may congratulate ourselves that 
we have escaped the possibility of another edition of 
the 'Vars of the Roses. The Durham colliers or the 
Staffordshire iron-w'orker
 ,vonid 
carcely take the 
field at the invitation of J.Jord l.lon 
londerrv or Lord 
01 
Dudley, The mill-owners of l\Ianchester do not 
expf'ct th0 factory h[lJHls CYen to touch their hats to 
thClu in the streets. The agricult ural labnurf'r
, 
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finding that they might wait for justice till dooms- 
day if they trusted to their landlords, have shaken 
themse] ves clear of the traditions of dependence. 
The change may be good in itself, but it does not 
i,ndicate an increasing attachn1ent between class and 
class; and the ease ,vith which those who, ,vhen they 
are dissatisfied with their progress at home, transfer 
their allegiance to .America, and. the acquiescence 
ana approbation \vith which the abandonment of 
their nationality is regarded, indicate as little an 
increasod attachnlent to their country In the con- 
stituents of the British Elupire. 
The grounds for dissat.isfaction with the existing 
management of things were, forty years ago, so 
lnany and so serious that a periocl of reform was 
ine\yitable, and the English people, naturally enough, 
took the refonners at their ,vord, and really believed 
that a new era was opening upon them, For some 
time symptoms have appeared of a change of feeling, 
-a doubt ,vhether the progress of which ,ve hear so 
much is progress in a safe direction. They have 
desired, at all events, to stand still for a while and 
survey their situa.tion. The Liberal camp 'vere 
showing signs, in 1867, of serious disorganisation. 

r. Gladstone discerned in the Irish Church a last 
means of re-uniting his follo,ver
, and the measures 
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for the P 3cification of Ireland havinO" beøn nlllv 
o "' 
passed, and the Inisgi ,
ings of the country ha ving 
been rather increa.sed than dinlÏnished by the resu It, 
)11'. Gladstone has been dislnissed; his party h'18 
collapsed, and the Conservatives, after a practical 
eclipse of almost half a century, haye been cntrustml, 
once more, with the charge of the State. 
Is it but a pause in the down-hill road from lllere 
passing weariness? Is it that the English have 
begun again to understand that there are two kinds 
of liberty- the liberty of anarchy, ,vhich is death, 
and the true liberty, which alone is ,vorth a wise 
man's caring for, the liberty which is nlaùe possible 
by obedience to rational authority? In either case 
the attack will be renewed, and the respite will be 
brief. If the reaction ha
 honest pnrpose in it, "pc 
shall see no Inore atternpts at tinkering the Consti- 
tution. Constitutions are but means to ends. The 
people of England have (lsked for better food, bf'tter 
clothes, better houses, better education, a fairer sha1'e 
of the wealth which they have helped to pro(luce. 
Our cunning millionnaires havp replied, "V e cannot 
gi vo you what you call a fair share of our profits. 
\Ve will give you votes instead, votes whiûh will cost 
U
 nothing, an(l which we know very well how to 
control.' Thi'3 is not a reforlll to ,vhich a ConsprvR.- 
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tive minister should conrlescend. Counterfeit coin of 
this kind he }uay well leave to the opposite party. 
His chief business at present is refo1'ln of another 
kind - a reforln of his own follo,vers. If he can 
carry the aristocracy with him in passing measures 
for the general advantage, which shall have sonle 
relish in thenl of self-sacrifice; if he can persuade 
the1n that in return for their splendid inheritances 
they o\\-e a debt to tho people which thoy are ready 
to recognise and pay, tho 'flonse of I.Jords may again 
bocoIne a reality, and wrest from its rival SOIne share 
of the power 'v hich has passod a way froIn it. 
If this be ÍInpo
sible, if Inon of wealth and rank 
.continuo to accept one side of tho political economist's 
creed, attend oxclusiyely to their own interests, aud 
do as they ,viII with thoir own; if their sublime 
function is to fritter themselves away in magnificent 
indolence, as 1'11'. Disraeli describes them in Lo- 
ih-nir, then tho present return to Conservatism is but 
an eddy in the stremu. There is no conserving what 
does not dcservf\ to be conserved. From the noble 
Lords, if froIn anyone, we have a right to expect a 
noble example, If it be vain to expect that in any 
class high motives can be looke(l to as a motive force 
in the community, then, indeed, we must resign our- 
selves to the democratic current. Each human beinO' 
o 
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among us ,vill then set himself with an undivided 
heart to n1ake money and spend it as he pleases. All 
of us being on the same n10ral level, all have equal 
rights, all ,,,ill obtain an equal share in political 
'Dower, and in a little while, distinctions of wealth 
heing the most odious of all distinctions, the great 
esta.tes will follow with the rest. The Denlocra.tic 
nlajority will then be supreme. There will be but 
one political party ,vho ,vill carry out the dissol v- 
ing programme, till the State is reduced finally to 
the congregation of self-seeking atoms, ,vhich they 
declare to be its natural state. The Americans are 
before us on the same road. The English Colonies 
are treading on t.he heels of the Americans. The 
san1e temper seems to have infected, more or less, all 
the "\Vestern nations; and \ve may expect that the 
type of character of which the half-educated middle- 
class Anglo-Saxon is the best existing representative, 
will enter before long into complete possession of the 
inheritance of this planet. I have every respect for 
my kindred in the New 'V orId as well as the Old; 
but if this is the Ineaning of' ( the progress,' the praise 
of which is trumpeted out so loudly, the epic of human 
history ,vill be wound up .with the dreariest of farces. 
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I N the SUlnmer of 18 74 I paid a visit to South 

\.frica. Having leisure on my hands, I wished 
to use it to study the working of an English colony. 
I had been interested in the exertions of J\liss Rye 
to carry the waifs and strays of our swarming popu- 
lation of children to countries ,vhere their chances in 
after life would be more favourable than here, and I 
desired to ascertain how far the colonial authorities 
,vould be willing to assist ill carrying out a systematic 
emigration of such children on a larger scale. 1\1,- 
attention had been drawn especially to South Afric2.., 
through what is kno,vn as the Langabalele disturbance 
in Natal, in which two large native tribes had been 
destroyed. The head of one of them, Langabalele 
himself, had been tried and condemned by Kafir la"., 
the Governor presiding in the capacity oÏ supreme 
chief. The proceeding appeared to have been al'bi- 
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trary and violent, and I desired to know the truth 
about it, I resolved at the sallle tilue to extend my 
tour to the neighbouring republics. Between these 
republics and the Imperial Government a quarrel had 
arisen ill cOllseq uence of the British occupation of the 
lately discovered Diamond Fields, ,vhich had previ- 
ously fOl'lued part of the territory of the Orange Free 
State. 1'he dispute had interested me from the con- 
traùictory statements \vhich I had read about it. I 
wished to learn the history of the transaction froIn 
disinterested parties upon the spot, and to learn 
especially how far the annexation had been approved 
by colonial opinion. 
,1'he folIo win 0' P ao'es contain extracts frUln the 
b b 
journal ,vhich I carried \vith TIlC, ...\ few light 

ketche
 of the society and the scenery of a country 
ill which Engiand is beginning to be interested, nlay 

erve as a relief to the serious subjects with which 
this yolume is chiefly occupied. Ilea ye them alrnost 
as they were first \vritten, "That merit they possess 
-if they possess any merit at all-will be due to the 
freshness of inlpressions ,vhich "pere noted down as 
they were fOrJllCd,l 
1874, AUgU8t 23 ,-Left Dartnlouth in the "Vahncr 


1 In the following year I went , 
ournal refers only to my first ex- 
.lgain to the Cape. The prescnt pericnces. 
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Castle.' Full cOluplÐ1nent of passengers. Africanders 
all, or most of theIu, ,vith whom I shall in time luake 
acquaintance, Before I left the harbour I ,vas intro- 
duced to a Natal judge, who was on his ,vay home. 
'fhe judge had been out of the colony ,vhen Lang- 
abalele ,vas tried, but answered readily any questions 
which I asked, He said that in his opinion there 
had been no intention of rebellion, It ,vas a mere 
police case and ought to have been treated so; still, 
naturally enough, he endeavoured to excuse the 
authorities. A youth at dinner, reflecting, I suppose, 
colonial opinion, insisted that but for the tilnely 
vigour J &c. ,vhich had been displayed all Africa would 
haye been on fire. 
..A.ll[Just 25.-"\V cather fine. Sea SJllooth, Air 
growing rapidly hot, The }Jassengers ,vith ,vhom I 
fall into conversation speak of the Kafirs not unkindly, 
They describe them as having splendid natural quali- 
ties, but as being ruined by the mistaken treatment 
which England insists upon, If the Dutch and the 
English of the colony were allowed to deal with them 
in their own way, they conceive that the native cha- 
racter n1Ïght be really improved; as it is they look to 
rum and brandy as the probable solution of the pro- 
blem. If rum and brandy, why not strychnine at 
onc-e 
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August 28,-The judge gives up the Natal affair 
He say that they are obliged to use the friendly 
tribes to keep in check the dangerous tribes. The 
friendly being savages of course do sayage things: 
and if they are punished they,vill never help us 
agaIn. The :::;tory is now plain enough; it was an- 
other G lencoe. 
August 29.-Exquisite weather, The sea calm as 
Torbay in stillest sumnler. The ,vater violet colour 
One thinks of Homer's 


lOfíôfa 7iÓVTOV. 


Last night 'we had a remarkable sunset. The diðk, 
as it touched the horizon, ,vas deep crimson. As the 
last edge of the rim disappeared there came a flash, 
lasting for a second, of dazzling green-the creation 
I suppose of my own eyes. The trades now begin 
nlng. The judge and I talk and smoke, and gradu- 
ally the condition of the colony COlnes out, Coloured 
nlcn do not serve on juries in Natal, and the result is 
what might be expected, lIe once hinv"elf tried a 
white Juan who had murdered a TCafir, and ,vas caught 
red-handed, The jury brought a \ l'rdiet of not guilty, 
and the audience in the court cheered. The judge 
said he could hardly speak for shalne, I do not yet 
Inake out the Boers, ,,,ho are described as lazy, 
indifferent to progre.:s:s or money-making, thinking 
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little of politics, and only resenting English inter- 
ference ,vith the III ; yet Inost people to whom I talk 

eClll to ao-reo that in the OranO"e Free State the nàtives 
o 0 
are better Inanaged than ill any other part of Africa. 
Sueh a bUlSiue::;s alS that of l..angabalcle could not 
pussibly have happened there. 
Alt
w:;t 3 I. - Yesterday ,vas Sunday; the sky 
overcast and the air close, The Captain read prayor8 
in the cabin ill the lllorning. In the evening the 
quarter-deck ,vas cleared tor chapeL Lamps were 
hung under the a,vning and a 'Vesleyan 'conducted 
a service.' Several hYlnns were 
ung, 'Oh l}aradise! 
Oh Paradise 
' and 'Ruck of ...-\.ges,' alnong them. 
The choir was COlllpO::3ed of young ladies, ,vhose week- 
day pe1'Íonnance::; I had thought vulgar and under- 
bred. It ,vas strange to observe how completely 
the vulgarity dilSappeared under the constraint of 
forms with ,vhich they \\rere unable to take liberties. 
The serlnon reminded lue of the nlotion of a 
quirrel 
in a cage: the repetition of a single idea with scarcely 
a variation of ,vord
, ,vithouL natural beginning and 
without natural end, and capable, if necessary, of 
going on for ever. 
dept. 2.-Reaehed ðt, Vincent at noon yesterday. 
'The approach to the harbour lies between the island
 
of 
t. Vincent and 
all ..A..ntollio, San Antonio is a 
VOL, tIl, 31 
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uJ,ountain ridge, 7000 feet high and thirty mile
 
long, the sloping sides :split into chasms, in ,vhich, 
so far as I could see, not :so llnlCh as a blaùe of grass 
,vas gro,vlng, St. Vincent, on the left, i:s naked 
rock, sharp, jagged, and precipitous, the highest 
point of it up-del' 3000 feet, 
'ho harbour is land- 
locked. Talk of the sunny south, the land of cypress 
and 111)Ttle and orange grove 
 ..l.\..t St. Vincûnt 
grows nothing but a dusky scrub, in a hollow into 
which the wind has blown the sand. The rest of the 
i:slaud iiS sterile, stern, and sa,yage, No kindly ranl 
or frost here pulverizes the stone into soil. The 
ppaks stand out 
harpJ like the teeth of S0111e primeval 
dragon, huge molars and incisors, w'ith here and 
there a. gap where a tusk ha
 decayed ,,-it.It age, 
There are no sprIngs, 110 strean1S, Throughout the 
year t"üarcely a shower falls there, and therefore not 
a green bla.de of grass can show it::;elf. 'fhe town 
is a coaling f-'tat ion, 111uch frequented by pa
:sing 
steamers, 1'he inhabitants are chiefly blacks or 
half-castes, whose business is to pI'ey on viRitors, 
Naked nigger boys swim round the ship diving for 
sixpence:s, Black sirens, hand:some and immodest, 
tempt the passengers into the dancing saloons, which 
are opened 'VhPll a steamer comes in. What a notion 
must these wretched creatures ha ve of the outer 
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world, frotH the glimpses which they are thus able 
to get of its 'passing occupants. I went over the 
gaol, which is attached to t11e Governor's house, and 
the nigger turnkey showed me "rith a grin a special 
,vard reserved for the English. The talk of the colo- 
nists on board ranges between wool, ostrich feathers, 
and ten per cent, on freightage, Colonial politics 
they regard as avo.wedly nothing but a scramble for 
the plunder of office. They bet every day on the 
number of the miles which the ship ,vill have run at 
noon in the past t,venty-four hours, and are as eager 
about it as Yankees. 
Sept. 4,-To-day 've arc exactly under the sun. 
Fresh stars come into sight every night, and Sirius 
shines grandly like a planet. I have been feeding 
hitherto on Greek I)lays: this morning I took Homer 
instead, and the change is froln a hothouse to the 
open air. The Greek dramatists, even Æschylus 
himself, are burdened .with a painful consciousness 
of the probleln of hunlan life, with perplexed theories 
of Fate and Providence. HOllier is fresh, free, and 
salt as the ocean, Ulysses and ..Agamemnon arc once 
more living and breathing lnen, Religion is simple 
and unconscious, and the Gods, rough and question- 
able as they nlay be, are without the malignity of 
later centuries, Achilles, when he sacrifices the 
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Trojan youths at the tonlb of Patroclus, ið rather 
censured for his cruelty than praised for his devo- 
tion. '1.'he notion of human sacritice as a Uleau::; 
of propitiating the anger of the Gods Jllust hayl' 
been ÏInpol'ted from Phwnicia, perhap
 with th0 
Phænician alphabet, pl'ogl'es:-;, alid tho march of 
intellect! 
Sept. 6.- 'V c are now in tho 
outh-east trade, the 
:SUll to the north of us, and the heat le:;s oppre:ssive. 
I hear much of the Capo Dutch. The English colo- 
nists seCJn not to like them, and see their characters 
aske\v. The judge says a Boer's religion is like the 
Ii:afir Obeah. lIe is afraid of doing "Tong, becau:-;o 
he expects to be damned for it. Perhaps, 
ubstau- 
tinIly, this is the nlost valuable part of all religion:::; 
-so long as it is really believed. 
Sept, 7.-Sunday, a day of \vearine:ss: re
t whcn 
there has been no toil to rest fr01u-rest only fronl 
amusclllclÜ, ancI therefore not rest at all, Captain 
'V. read the 1l10l'uillg seryice. The divillC
 (\\re have 
two on board) wcre both 
ick, and uncqual to an even- 
Ing function. Another ten days ought to bring U
 to 
the Cape, The stars are l;hanged. '1.'he pulc star is 
under the horizon. .....\.ll'cady a new hea ven; in a few 
cIa YS there will be a ne\v earth. 
rhe t:)ea is no Ion ()'cr 
. 0 
violet, but brilliantly transparent bluish green. It 
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is spring this side of the line, .A t the Cape I shall 
find the almonds coming into flower. 
Sept, 18,-The south-east t.rade dea,] ill onr teeth. 
The air grows colder and colder, for a ,veek past we 
have gone back to our pea-jackets. The sea increases 
daily and the rolling becomes more violent, This 
nlorning three distinct sets of waves, one set from 
the south-east, in the line of our course, another fr01ll 
the south, another fronl the south-west, They did 
not neutralisc each ot.her, but continued to propagate 
themselve
, C'ac.h in their o,vn direction, producing 
shapes entirely new to Jue, The cabins are in con- 
fusion: books ttnnbling off the shelves, portmanteaus 
slipping on the floor, boot:,: and shoes dancing in wilel 
disorder, Every day I gro\v Inore convinced that 
colonial and all other political questions resolve theJn- 
selves into one: \Yhat object do the ruling po,vers 
set before thelnselves? Is it to produce a noble race 
of nlen, or is it to produce what they call wealth? 
If they ainl chief! y at the second they will not have 
the first, Every wiso nlan, whether Solomon or Plato, 
Jlorace or Shakespeare, has but one answer on this 
subject: where your treasure is, there will your heart 
be, Let wealth be the sublime end of our existence, 
and no new English nations will be born in the Cape 
or in ..A.ustralia, England itself will be a huge graz- 
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ing farm, managed on cconon1Ïcal principles, anù the 
people, howe,yer rich they may nppear, will be steadily 
going down to ,vhat used to be called the Devil. 
Sept, I9,-Four week'3 out, Still rolling ,vith a 
fierce sea and a head wind. I ha vo given up serious 
books, and have taken instead to Little Dorrit. 
Dickens' wine has an excellent flavour, but 
t is 
,vatered for present consulnption, and I doubt if it 
will keep, Captain 'V, tells lue that with S.E, winds 
in this latitude, a high bar01ueter indicates that the 
wind will rise, and that if the Inercury rea.ches 30' 2 
(it has been standing for the last fortnight at 30.1), 
I shall see a heavier gale than I have yet experienced 
in my life. 
Sept. 2 I. - Running into Table nay. The 
mountain magnificent, 4ÒOO feet high, and hanging 
over the town, ,vith cliffog so sheer that a reyolver 
would send a bullet froIn the edge of the preeipice 
into the princil)al street, 
Sept. 25.-.A.t 
ea. a.gain. The throe days, which 
wa
 all that I could at present afford to Cape Town, 
have been extremely interesting, and ha.ve alread) 
opened my eyes to much which I did not anticipate. 
The town itself, which ,vas built by the Dutch, is 
a curious old-fashioned place, with a nlodern skin 
imperfectly f:ìtretched over it. You see great old 
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mansions in bad repair, with stiff gardens overrun 
,vith weerls, and olrl gateways flanke(l by conching 
lions, The Dutch, alnong their llWllY merits, intro- 
duced pine and oak here. The pine forests now cover 
the sides of the mountain, rrhe oak grows rapidly 
to an enormous size, being in leaf for nine Juonths 
in t.he year. Everywhere you see the lnarks of the 
stiff: stubborn, Calvinistic I-Iolland, The hotel in 
,vhich I stayed was once the house of sOJne wealthy 
citizen. The floors upstairs are of stone, The walls 
are panelled, the ceilings carved, The sash windo\ys 
are huge, heavy, and close-fitting, The dinner-room 
is so stiff of aspect that the pert nloclorn waiter seeIns 
subdued by the atmosphere of it into old-fashioned 
politeness. Cape Town has twice bad its day of 
splendour, Once under the Dutch governnlent, and 
again ,vhen it was the sanatoriurn of Bombay and 
Bengal, and the East Indian magnates used to conle 
there to recruit their livers. Now, even now, it ,vas 
a pleasant thing to see the }
nglish flag flying over 
a spot which, ,vhatever n1Ïght be its fortune:s, ,vas 
still the most Ï1nportant naval t;tation in the world. 
Among other persons I called on Mr. Saul 
Solomon, whom I had often heard of as the advocate 
of the Exeter Hall policy towards the natives. 
Nature has been unkind to 
Ir. SoloInon, He is 
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scarcely taller than TOln Tlnnnb. It is the more 
honourable to him that, ,vith such disadvantage
, hE' 
has nlade hinlself on0 of the Jnost useful, as ,vE'1l as one 
of the 1nost important persons in the Cape colony. Tho 
Colonial Parliament and 
fini
try haying approved 
of the operations in Natal again
t IJangabalele and 
his tribe, having indeed taken charge of IJanga- 
halele as a state prisoner, I thought I should learn 
froln 1\11'. Solmnon what was really to be said in de- 
fence uf the Natal GovernI11ent, 1\11'. Sohnnon spoke, 
011 the contrary, in terms of the strongest reprobation 
of what had been done; but he ,vas shy of prOlnising 
any help in the Capo Parlialnent should the lnlperial 
Governluent desire Langabalele to be released, lIe 
seetHed satisfied to think that the Ilnperial Goyern- 
nlent ,vas in a mess, and must get out of it as ,veIl 
as it could. lIe was cold also about C111igration. 
,\Thite and black labourers, he snid, neyer worked 
"
ell together, and he seeIued generally afraid that if 
the white race became more nUIuerous, the natives 
nlight be handlen. less scrupulously. 
The day following I accornpanied the still nlore 
enlinent )11', -- to his cOlIn try housp 11ear Con- 
stantia, The roacllay through groves of oak. The 
house itself is a hundred and fifty years old, and is 
,veIl built, with largp airy rootn
, strong, warnl, and 
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enduring. The solidity of everything here contrasts 
stran O'elv with the show y flimsiness of the mansions 
o 
 . 
run up by contract in more modern settlements, 
They ha(l no responsible Goyernment when Cape 
Town 'was huilt, What is it \vhich has sent onr 
colonies into so sudden a frenzy for what ther call 
political libert.y? The aloe, when it blossoms, leads 
the infant aloes attached to it to develope too their 
own aspiring flower-stalk, and the health of neither 
is Inuch better for the effort. England has blossonled 
into reform and progress and unexampled prosperity. 
The colonies have adopted the pattern. They ha.d 
indeed no choice but to adopt it, For party govern- 
111ent once established at home, the colonial patronage 
would. ha ye been appropriated to the promotion of 
home parliamentarr interest. Time \vill show ho\v 
far the aloe illustration ,vill hold good. 1\fr, -- is 
an extren1ely interesting person. He drove me 
through the Constantia country, alnong pine and oak 
forests, opening into exquisite vineyards, about t.he 
slope
 of the great rnountain, Leaving the forests, 
,ve then struck across the natural plains, clothed with 
silver trees and sugar bushes, and carpeted \vith \vild 
heather and wild geranium
, the sea in the distance 
soft and beautiful as the ì\Iediterranean, The penin- 
sula of Table Mountain, cut off frOlll the rest of 
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.Africa, ,vonld certainly make one of the 1110st precious 
possessions in the ,vorld. It could be made impreg- 
nable at a luoderatc expense. It is about the size of 
1t[adeira, and of infinite fertility. It contains the 
only harbour available for ships of ,val' either on the 
east or ,vest coast for l11an)" thousand miles. 'Vhoever 
holds this peninsula cOlnmands the ocean commerce 
round the Cape, The peninsula cOlnlnann.s South 
Africa, for it commands its harbours. 'V ere England 
'wise in her generation, a line of forts fronl Table 
Ray to Fahe Bay woulel be the northern liInit of her 
Imperial responsibilities. 
}'Il'. --, unlike 
Ir, 
olonlon, entered "rarnlly in- 
to the suggestion of an extension to the Cape of l\Iiss 
Rye's elnigration systmn, and prOlni
ed his effectiye 
co-operation, ,,-r e talked over possible schenles for the 
representation of the colonies in the lnlperial Legis- 
lature. Representation in the IIouse of Cornnlons ,ye 
agreed to be inl possible, There seemed less difficulty 
,,,ith the IIouse of Lords, Distinguished colonial 
public servants might be nOlninated for à nUlnber of 
years. 
\. peer for life would probably becoluo a per- 
manent ab:sentce, and being unknown ill the colony, 
would lose its confidence. 
Sept. 27.- 'V e arrived yesterday at Port Eliza- 
beth, on Algoa Bay, after n rapid run uf thirty-nine 
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hours, distance 500 miles from Capo 
ro,vn, Port 
Elizabeth is n hanc1sonle Inodcrn to,vn, the chief port 
of the eastern provinces, lying on an open hill-side as 
Brighton does. There is no harbour, but the l'oad- 
stead is sheltcl'ed on tho dangerous quarter, a.nd is 
crowded with vessels of all sizes, The loading and 
discharging is by lighters, and managed as expedi- 
tiouAlyas if the ship was in dock. The beach is flat; 
the available extent of it has been nluch reduced by 
an atternpted basin, ønclosed by ,vooden piers, which 
was no sooner 111ade than it filled in 'with sand. The 
bales and boxes are landed through the surf on the 
backs of natives; splendid fello,vs, \vith the shape of 
an Antinous, stark naked, and shining fronl the ,vater 
as if they "
ere oiled, The black skin, \vhich is of 
the texture of hippopotanlus hide, seems to answer 
the purposes of nloc1esty. These fello\vs earn six 
shillings a day; they live on one, save the I'est, 
ana when they have enough, they go inland, buy 
cattle, anù two 01' three ,vives to ,york for thmn,. and 
do nothing the rest of their lives. They aU ha. vo the 
f1'auchise. I asked one of the membel"s for the town 
how they lnanaged at election t.inles. "Oh," he said. 
" we send a few barrels of bl'andy into the native loca- 
tion." The Port Elizabeth people aloe a::) eager as 
Mr. - for a child emigration. They say it is the 
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,"cry best system which could be devised, and in fact 
is the only one to bring the English populat.ion to a 
level-in nunlbers-with tho Dutch. 
Everyone here approves of the action of the Natal 
Govcrnnlent in the Langabalele affair. I anI told 
that if Natal is irritated, it nlay petition to relinquish 
the British connection, and to be allowed to join the 
Free States. I cannot but think that it ,vould haye 
been a 'wise policy, when the Free States were thrown 
off, to haye attached Natal to th
nl. The object "
as 
to linlit British responsibilities and to throw an in- 
dependent comnlunity in the ,vay of any further ad- 
vance into the interior, The Free States ,vithout 
Natal and a seaboard do not answer the purpose. 
\..s 
luatters stand, :Natal is a danger and a difficulty. 
',e keep troops there, and a
 long as a single regi- 
ment is in 'Iaritzburg the Cape GovernUlent ,,,ill 
never eX0rt itself to nlaintain an adequatf' colonial 
force. 'Ve leave I\:afir law st'1nding in Natal, be- 
cause the }{afìrs cannot be governed b
T the laws of 
ci vilised conllnunities. The Govcrnor has the arbi- 
trary po""er
 of suprmne chief. 13ut if the pusses
iou 
of these powers telllpt
 hilll to use t.heln, }:llglish 
opinion is outraged. It \Vould be better to make the 
natives into serf., unclC'r an organisec1 

"
h\Jn, ,vith 
security for property anù life, than to giye them the 
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rights of frecmen and leave them to be eaten up, as 
it is called, ,vhen public policy pretends that an e
- 
anlple is wanted, On the other hand, nothing can 
be ,vorse than to teach the Kafirs that there is a 
po\ver behind tho culonist
 on ,vhich thcy can rely if 
they are l11utillUU
. The nonnal conditiun of the 
country mu
t be the suprCIllacy of the white race in 
the colony. 1'heyalone come iu contact ,,'ith the na- 
tive
, and they Inu
t ulanage thelu. 
'J.lhis neces
ity \vill beconlc greater if \ve are to 
have a coufederated South Africa, If we go on with 
the policy of 1854, if we keep behind the Orange 
River and refuse to allo\v an extension of territory 
into the interior, the native nlanagelnent Ilia)'" be dic- 
toted froln Downing 
treet, In a F edcral Parlia- 
lllcnt the Dutch party ,vill be overwhelmingly pre- 
ponderant. They Iuay wish to extend to the whole 
country the nlore severe systen1 ,vhich they find to 
succeed excellcntly in the" Orangc Free State, and if 
,,'e are then to insist on having our way, ,ve shall fall 
out ,,'ith thc constitution as soon as it is made, If 
there is to be a British .A..frican empire conducted on 
British principles, it Illust be governed as India is 
governed. To attempt it other\vise is to invite cer- 
tain failure. On the other hand, a confederate and 

elf-goverlled ::::;outh ..,tfi'icau don1Ïnion, whieh ,vas al- 
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lo,ved to manage the natives in its own way, would 
remain, I believe, loyal to the British Crown, and 
would have no ,vish to change its flag. The blacks 
,vould be controlled, their Kafir la\v would be abol- 
ished, and they would be luade to conform to the 
usages of civilised life. But at any rate there ,vould 
be no such outrage possible as this affair of Langa- 
balele. To-rnorro\v we start in the 'Florence' 
stealner for Natal, another 500 Inile;5 to the east. 
Tho 'Florence,' f:]epten
b('r 30, 7 .A.)I.-Running 
along the .A.frican const. Yesterclay, we called at 
East J.Jondon, and lay all day there with a fearful roll 
discharging cargo, East London lies at the ulouth 
of the Buffalo River, at the most exposed point of tho 
continent, The shore is Rtrewcd with the ,vrecks of 
miserable vessels ,vhich have gone to pieces there, 
ny-and-by I mn told that it is to be the finest port 
in the colony, and so sanguine is the Colonial Govern- 
Inent, that exten
iYe railway ,yorks fire already in 
progress in connection \vith it.. Inside the river is 
like the Dart, and is about the saIne size, ,vith a fair 
depth of water for a couple of miles, 'fhe banks arc 
high and "ooùed with )Iimo
a, prickly pear, the 
giant Euphorbia. Candelabra, and othcl' tree") which I 
did not know. The Inouth, unfortunately, is at pre- 
sent clo:-sed with a sand bar, over \vhich, by,vatching 
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our opportunity, the day being exceptionally fine for 
East London, we contrived to pass in a life-boat. 
The engineers are hard at work narrowing the en- 
trance, ,,,hich they conclude that the scour of the 
tide ,vill then keep open. But the risc and fall even 
at the springs is only six feet, a slllall force for 
so large an enterprise, and the Indian Ocean is a 
formidable enmny. )11'. Leicester, the chief en- 
gineer, is certain of success. I should have felt 
more sanguine if he had been himself less enthusi- 
astic. 
'Ve are no\v off' Kreli's country-independent 
Kafirland-a strip two hundred miles long, ,vhich 
divides Xatal from the Colony. 'Ve pass within half 
a mile of the shore to avoid the current ,vhich sets 
outside steadily to the ,vest, From the sea it seems as 
if Kreli was king of Paradise itself. A series of ex- 
quisite English parks succeed one after the other; 
undulating grassy 1 a'Vlls, interspersed with woods 
and divided every four or five miles by rivers, the 
course of which we trace by the projecting crags and 
the rich verdure of the ravines. Each of these streams 
is unhappily blocked by sand as East London is. 
The surf roars at their mouths ,vith monotonous thun- 
der, never resting, never perhaps to rest while the 
globe continue!'1 to revolve. The people oÏ the na- 
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tion to C01110, \vho will by-and-by fill thi:s beautiful 
country, \vill neyer sail ill either ship or boat on the 
,vater which they will :see :so near thenl, The :steanier::; 
,vill go by their windows ahnost within hailing dis- 
tance, but the pa:-5sengers lUust be carried on for a 
hundred n1Ïles before they can set foot on :shore, The 
0/ 
skilfulle:st crew that ever launched a life-boat would 
be dashed in p
ece8 in a lllonlcnt in those trClllendous 
rollers. 
'Ve had excellont ii'csh fish for breakfast this 
Inornillg. Gigantic mackarel, twenty to thirty 
pounds weight, follow the stealner. 'rhe passengers 
are fishing for thCln \vith halyard rope for lines, and 
flies constructed of strips of scarlet cloth fastened 
011 shark hooks, 'rhe lllackarel rise in the wake like 
sahnon, \Ye are going ten knots, 
"'our out uf five 
break ofl' from the S I )ecù a fifth catches tio.ht hold 
, c' 
and three or four of the IHeu are required to haul 
hilH in, "..,.. e had nine or the
e l11011sters on the del'k 
in half an hOlll' this 1l10rlling. So far as IUY experi- 
èllce O'oes the y are the only fish worth catinO' that the 
b '" b 
Indian Ocean produces. 
On shore there are few 
igns of life and less of 
culti \'atioll, _\. feW' herds of ](afir cattle, a few 
kraals (nati ,'e villages) at lung- intervals, here and 
there a bla
k tigure slowly moving along the sand:.;, 
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semll the solitary human occupants of a land as fair 
as IIomer' s Island of the Blest. 
o'\V r e have a distinguished journalist on board, I 
scandalised hinl by saying that I thought that in a 
hundred years newspapers \vould be abolished by 
general consent as a nuisance, A gazette of authentic 
news \vould be published by authority, and that 
would be all. 
I "as told a characteristic story of a Dutch farnler 
to-dv>y. His estate adjoined the Dirunond Fields, 
Had he remained \vhere he ,vas he could have made 
a large fortune. 1\111k, butter, poultry, eggs, vege- 
tables, fruit., ran up to fabulous prices. The market 
,vas his own to denland \vbat he pleased, But be 
,va
 disgusted út the intrusion upon his solitude, 
The diggers worried hinl froll1 1110rning to night de- 
Jluluding to buy, "hile he required his farm produce 
for his o,vn f
unily. lie sold his land, in his Ï1npa- 
ticncc, for a tenth of \vhat he nlight have got had he 
cared to wait and bargain, mounted his wife and 
children into his waggon, and moved off into the 
wilderness. ""Thich was the 'wisest man? the Dutch 
farmer or the Yankee En g lishman \vho was lauO'hinO' 
b b 
at him? The only b00k that the Dutchn)an had 
ever read was the Bible, and he kne-w no better, The 
,vhole talk among these people is of diamond fields 
VOl" III. 32 
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and gold fields, and diamonds and gold never nlnde 
the Inaterial of a nation, and never "ill. 
Durban, October 2,-rrhe harbour at Durban, llruned 
after 
ir Benjamin D'U rban, the most popular 
go\'ernor ,,,,JlO ever ruled at the Cape, is the spot 
where ,r asco da GaJna landed on Christnlas Day, in 
1498, The country of ,vhich Durban is the port, 
acq uired In this way the name of Natal. After an 
interval of 400 miles nature has relaxed in her 
JnOnotollY, and has created of herself a channel of 
the SaIne kind as that ,vhich 
lr, Leicester is attempt- 
ing tu Inake at East London, ....\.. high wooded ridge 
or bluH: cUl'\'ed and JUHTO\V, j nts out from the coast- 
line, stretches parallel to it for two nliles towards the 
east, and then bend::) round and terminates, fornling 
a natural break,vater. ....1\.. long point runs out to 
nlcct it, anù thus inside is formed a landlocked ba
in 
ten or t wel ye n1Ïlü::) in circulnferellce, the 
ea l\llÌering 
through a. single narrow passa.ge, a.nù the scour frolll 
so large a body of water being thus cun
iderablc, 
EV0U hore there is a bar ,vhich the cngineers in 
their attCJnpts at improvenlent have ßlade rather 
worse, but in luoderate weather Yes
els of 1000 tons 
can enter ,vithont nl neh difficulty, 
.rhe scene a
 ,ve 
run in i:g singularly beautiful. The t5ky is eloUtlIc$s, 
The sun, just risen, is faintly veilcd by a soft Italian 
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haze. The ships in the bay are dressed out in flags, 
white puffs of sll1.oke hreak fron1. a battery as thu 
guns are fired in honour of the arrival of the steanlcr, 
'Ve bring up in a deep channel close under the blufI
 
in the shade of tropical trees, among which the 
Inonkeys skip to and fro, and fi'om ,vhich occasion- 
ally a too-curious python lilakes his ,,"ay along the 
cable by which ships are 11100red to the shore, We 
land at the custom-house, among a group ofN atalians, 
who have hurried down to meet their friends, I am 
struck, as at Port Elizabeth, with the florid fleshy 
look of the settlers, The clinlate of the Cape suits 
,veIl the lynlphatic Teuton. The Dutch, \vho have 
been there for two centuries, have expanded into the 
dimensions of Patagonians. I walked \vith one of 
the latter along the sands to the to"
n. 'Ve had to 
cross a stream, and a Kafir undertook to carry us 
over. He staggered under the Dutchnlan, and had 
nearly fallen with him, 'Vith me he trotted a,vrry 
as if I had been a child. But I had as nearly 
dropped from him fronl another cause. It ,vas lilY 
first experience of the.smell in such close proximity. 
Oct, 3.-The South African colonists are proud 
of their country, and a.re pleased to sho,v it, I 
should have liked a day to look about me at leisure, 
but T was in the !Suite of a great. person, to whorn it 
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was nece
sary to show the 
ugat' plant.ations with the 
least possible rlelay, and I have thi
 moment return cd 
from 3. thirty mile
 dri'Te over road
 as rough as 
Browning's poetry, having been jolted into idiotcy, 
and haying three times faintpd (or very near it), from 
the conlbined odour of npg'roes and nlolasscs, nut 
the country is pretty enough, undulating in rounded 
hills, the soil red and rich, the sugar plantations most 
extensive, and considering the difficulty of the labour 
question, most crpclitable to X atal energy, The 
forest, when uncleared, is rich with a variety of tree
, 
all ne,v to nle, and the varieties of wild creepers 
which I admired at East J..Jolldon. The pianters' 
houses a.re prettily surrollt:lclpcl with orange and le1non 
trees. 
Thl3 affair of Langabalele (or I.Jongbelly, as he is 
called in Durban), is in everybody's ]llouth. 'rhey 
cannot conceiye what the Aborigines Protection 
Society is displeased at. A chief was going to rebel. 
lIe and his people and hiQ allies were eaten up. 
"\Vhat else \youlcl we have? The chief indeed ought 
to have been hanged, but that was the on1r Jnistake. 
A Government official 
aicl to me thai the Governor 
wa.s supreme KafÌr chief, and that everything had 
been done regularly according to KafÌr usage. I..Jan- 
gabalele }Jad comn1ittcd an offence, and the tribe 
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were responsible for the sins of their head. I twas 
no more than t.he la,v in Ireland ,vhich made the 
baronies answerable for IllUl'dcl's. ..As jf in any Irish 
barony for the last 200 years a set of savages had 
been let loose u Don a. baron v to l )lunder indiscrin1Ï- 
.L "' 
nately, and to shoot. down the people if they rei')isted. 

\.s if Europeans settled in _\.frica ,vore to act like 
stì.vages thelllselvos because it was the custom of the 
country. 
The clÏIllate of Natal is exquisite, Tho days are 
brilliant and not overpoweringly hot. The nights 
arc cool and fragrant with orange blossolll. The stars 
tihine with a steady lustre. 'The fire-flies gleanl. 'rhe 
Illoth-hawk hunts his fluttering prey. The Indian 
Ocean moans on the shore, and will Juoan OIl till the day 
,,'hich Tintoret has painted, ,vhen the ships shall drift 
deserted on the "raves, and the human inhabitants of 
the earth shall have passed away from it for ever. 
Oct. S.-The people are lllOSt kind. I have been 
staying for a day or two \vith a clever planter \vho 
has an estate and a sugar-luill outside the town. 
IIis house-a very handsolne one-is finely situated 
on a bro,v overlooking the harbour; it is itself of 
\vood, and was brought out cOlnplete from Paris. 
ly 
host talks much and rather bitterly on the Nigger 
question. If the Kafir would work, he could treble 
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his profits, As rnatters are he depends Inainly on 
coolies. If liberality and personal kindness ,vould 
bring t.he Kafil' into his service he ,vould not find the 
difficulty which he does, There could not be a better 
Inaster. It is an intricate problern. 11ere in Natal 
are nearly 400,000 natives, who have COllie in under 
shelter of the British GoverUluent, to escape the 
tyranny of their o,vn chiefs. They are allowed as 
much land as they want for their locations. They 
are polygan1Ïsts, and treat their \VOnlen as sla.ves, 
while they thenlselves idle, or do ,vorse. Of whites 
in the colony there are but 18,000 all told. It is too 
nat.ural that the 'v hites should feel uneasy. 
There are large pythons in the woods here, 1\1 y 
host told nle (perhaps he was playing w'ith IllY 
credulity) that one 11l001llight night he "Ta
 canter- 
ing down his avcnue 1l1ealling to 
leep at his place of 
business in the to.wn, ,vhon he 
aw, as he thought, a. 
tree left lying on the road, lIe got off to rmnoyc it., 
w hen the tree becmne alive and attacked hirn. lIe 
was in e\genillg dress, auù had no w('apon of any 
kind, The eu o O'aO'cmcnt lasted for twenty Ininutes, 
o . 
Wh(,ll getting tired of it, he Inade a f;}ip-knot in his 
silk pocket handkerchief, passed it over the python's 
neck, and then drawing it tight, he jUlnped on to his 
horse, and dragged the 11l0nster behind hiIn into 
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Durban. There, as it seemed dead, he thrust it into 
a warehou
e for the night. When he 'went to look 
at it in tbe Illornillg, it had recov0red fl'OIll its ad- 
venture, but not wishing to renew the battle, dashed 
past hinl intu t.he street and rolled away into the 
forest. I tcll the tale as X. Y --- told it to Ine. 
Last night we had a native musical exhibition on 
the la WH. }1"orty or fifty Kafirs ,vere brongh t in for 
my mnusement. A large fire "
as made of pressed. 
sugar-cane; and then in the distance ,ve hearcl a long 
lo.w lllonotonous cry, growing louder as it approached, 
,vith a bugle breaking in absurdly at intervals. The 
ladies of onr party arranged thenlselves in chairs in 
the verandah. Presently a naked figure, with feathers 
in his hair, ran in on all-fours like a baboon, capered 
round the fire dangling an assagai and disappeared. 
::\lo1'e howling followed, and. the procession caIne out 
from behind the bushes, chanting something whicb 
was like the baying of hounds at the moon, and 
stamping violently in time, The creatures ranged 
themselves round the fire and squatted on their 
haunches. Two or throe had shirts, the rest had a 
thin short wisp of goat's hair round their loins, and 
that was alL In the uncertain light, in which thev 
looked horribly ape-like, they continued their son
 
or whatever it was. ' Ho ha yah, ho ha yah,' grow- 
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iug gradually louder and more guttural into 'Hogh hu, 
hungh ha,' till their chests began to heave and ,vork, 
and fifty human beings ,vere grunting like so IllallY 
mad pigs inspired suddenly ,vith au aUlbition to be- 
come mUSICIans. They sweated, they steallled, they 
s,vung their clubs over their heads, pausing at inter- 
vals to gaze in each other's faces ,vith rolling eyes 
and shining tooth, as if' in rapt admiration of each 
other's lovoliness. Notwithstanding their exertions 
they 'vere not exhaustod. They continuod eternally 
repeating the sarno IllOVOluents and the same ,vords, 
I asked ".hat tho words I1want. It was no l110re than 
\vhat a ,volf intends by his howl. ' I like killing. I 
like killing Lull. I like killing buck.' 'fhe 
ole 
variation boing a grunt of prai:se to the chief of the 
tribe, ' Hrunch, hrunch, hrunch ! ' and at tho end u. 
prolonged' ITaugh ! ' in honour of 111e as an J
llglish 
stranger. 
Such i:s the froe J\:atir of Xatal, as he live
 at his 
own sweet will untler the :shelter of the British do- 
Hunion. Under his chief in the forest ho i:s at least 
a man. 'J..1rained and di;:,
iplined undor European 
authorit.y he might beco111e as fine a :specÏ1nen of man- 
hood as an English or Irish policeman, I.,cft at 
liberty to do as be pleases this i
 ,vhat he becolu(;ð. 
Do ,ve think tho black races so ðUJ!crior to Europeans 
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that they can ilnprove without training? Our grand- 
fathers treated thOIn as ca.ttle; we treat them as if it 
were a sin to lay thenl under the same restraint as 
our own children, Our cruelty and our tenderncss 
are alike fatal to tbCIll; the 
Bcond, pcrhap
, i
 the 
most fatal of the two, 
There i
 little ,vonder that with such surroundings 
few English colonists think of Natal as a pernlanent 
horne, The Engli
h and Scotch in South Africa. 
ha ye gone there nlostl y to make fortunes and to re- 
turn ,vhen they are Inade. The Dutch alone are 
attached to the; soil, and unless 've change our ways 
the Dutch Inust be the ruling race there. 
J11llj'if::J.JuJ'!J, Oct, 17,-.A..l'rived here a week ago, 
after a picturesque drive of fifty miles on the Iuail 
cart. ..ifter leaving the coa
t and the sugar planta- 
tions, big-us of cultivation disappear almost ,vholly. 
There are a few farlllS scattered along the roud
ide, 
but ,vith little sign of work upon them. The energy 
of the culony ha::, gone into the tran
port department. 
The CnOl'lllOUS ,\Tcalth suddenly ùeveloped at the 
Diamond Fields has rcvolutionised South Africa. 
IIoI'ses, men, and cattle are out upon the roads wag- 
gOll driving between the Fields and the ports, 'The 
pOOl' nafirs must have many lllel'its. The fal'lners 
go away, leaving their house::; and their families and 
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propert
T undefended, No outrage i
 ever h
ard of, 
The ,vaggons are sent many hundred miles through 
a country ahnost uninhabitecl. They are loaded 
with a thousand articles ,vhich the native") Hluch cO\Tet, 
and highway robbery is unknown. Yet the whites are 
afraid of them. No wonder, considering the {lispl'o- 
portion of numbers, If they could be induced to ,york 
ther would be manageable; but the settlers legit.i- 
matelydread the effects of deliberate idleness support- 
eel by polyganlY and female slavery, on the native 
character. The Langabalele affair was an explosion 
of the nornlal uneasiness, and the blanlo of it lies ,vith 
the system Inore than ,vith the Natal Governn1ent. 
\Vhat is to bo done with this country? It cannot 
be left as it is. Is it to be annexed to the Cape 
Colony? Is it to be a confederate province of a 
South ..African dOlninion? Is it to be a Crown colony 
with a militarJT governor? Should it be 111ade ind.e- 
ponò'cnt and. allo,ved to attach it
clf to the Dutch re- 
publics? Tinle will sho,v. nu.t it becomes more 
and more clear to lue that if South .Africa is to re- 
nulin under the British flag, the choice lies between 
one of hyo policies, and that any other \vill fail. 
If we can make up our nlinds to allow the colonists 
to manage the natives their oy;n way, ,ve mny safely 
confederate the whole country. The Dutch will h8 
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in tho majority, and the Dutch metho(l of maudge- 
mont "Till nlore or less prevail. rfhey \vill be left 
,vholly to therfiselyes for self-defence, an{l prudence 
will prevent thmll fronl trying really harsh or aggres- 
siye measures. In other respect
 the Dutch are politi- 
cally conservative, and will give us little trouble. 
If, on the other hand, \ve are deterlninecl to direct 
the native management from hOIne, it will be mere 
insanity to erect a powerful and united constitution, 
\vith a legislature and a responsible Ininistry, with 
,vhich we shall in1mediately COlne into collision, ..A. 
united South Africa must then be governed as a 
proyince of India. We n1ust keep the 111ilitary an(! 
police force ill our o\yn hands, and along with it the 
entire administration and the entire responsibility. 
In this way, so far as I can see, there will be no 
great difficulty either. But attempts to cOlnbine t.he 
hvo Inethods . will certainly lead to disaster. 
..'\..t 
Iaritzburg I am occupied in preparing for 
my journey into the Free StatoR. 
[y equipage will 
be a strong L\frican cart, six TIlules, a tent, a gun 
au(l a rifle, a black driver, and a 
7oung Dutchn1an, 
son of a menlber of the X atal Council, who goes with 
me to interpret and bo otherwise useful. 1Iaritzburg 
being the seat of GovernJnent, I find an un expect- 

dly cultivated and agreeable society there, a.nd n1Y 
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friend the judge, who has accompanied llla frolll 
DartInouth, is the most Chal'Illing of hosts. 
The country ruunù i
 at pre
ellt a 111cre desert. 
Ilow beautiful it will oue Jay bo, ,vhell it is irrigated 
and planted) a 
ingle 
pccÏIuen of- what the 
uil can 
t)roduce ,vill suffice to 
ho'v. 
.&. 


Six years ago the judge, who 'understands gar- 
dening, purchased forty-five acres of perfectly upen 
moor. The sput ,vhich he selected was well situ- 
ated, and sheltered by a lllountaill, down which falls 
a streaIl1 of ,vater. lIe fenced his ground in, anù 
round the borders he sowed the seeds of a variety uf 
coniferæ and tbe Australian oucal yptus, In this 
short interval the ::>eed
 have shot up into trees forty 
or fifty feet high, l)a::;sing through them you find 
" ourself amOllO' ,"rOVeS of orano'es 'lud lCJl1ou:, alid 
w or: 0 ," , 
citrons, and linles, figs, peaches, apricots, und al- 
l11onds. On a favourable slope arc a. few acre.s uf 
coffee trees loaded with fruit. You leave the coffee 
and you arc amonO' fiowerill0' trees and shrubs, In 
"' ð 0 
a hollow" is a sheet of ,vater, fringed ,vith roses, 
u/.aleas, and geraniullls, Therc is so Illuch shadf. 
that you never feel the heat oppressive. If you l'C- 
quire refre
l11llent, you can stroll u1110ng the straw- 
berry beds, or if you prefer it, alllong pincapples and 
melun
. "Thatever of rare or beautiful, either of 
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tho Old "r orld or the New, European, l\frican, or 
,A.111orican, w'ill flourish in this dimate anù soil, the 
judge has here cultivated, and so admirable are both 
that each plant contends with its neighbour ,vhich 
shall spring the soonest to the highest perfection. 
"r e had our lUllcheoG in a dripping cavf', fes- 
tooned ,yith ferns, at the edge of a waterfall. A fairer 
haunt was never seen for legondary spirit, and I had 
poured a silent libation to the nymph of the grotto 
before I Tomcrnhered. that I "
aR in a land where 
thero 'was neither nYJnph nor fairy, faun nor saint. 
These airy beings do not thrive in English colonies 
under constitutional governments, 
But I have a long story to tell, and, much as I 
shoulcllike it from its many pleasant remembrances, 
I must not linger over )J aritzhurg. Two extracts 
nlore are all that I can afford. 
IJangabalelo pleaded on his trial, as his excuse 
for not coming when he ,vas sent for, that he feared 
he nlight be shot, as )11'. John Shepstone had shot 
}Iattyana. }Iattyana ,,-as a young chief accused of 
murder. 1\11'. Shepstone, as an actÎ,e excellent 
officer, had been sent to arrest him, when the alleged 
shooting took place, Langabalele's plea was not 
allowed, and he was even held to have aggravated 
his offence by alleging it. l\fr. Shepstone himself 
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told me what took place, and the story is a charac- 
teristic one. 
)11'. Shepstone did not think ::\1attyana guilty of 
the Il1urder, but he sent fùr him, and he l'cfu'3ed to 
COlne unles's attended hy a bodyguard of 300 war- 
J'lors, On these terms 1\11', Shepstone ,YQuld not 
recel\Te hirn, Th('} fenced with each other for two 
nlonths. ..At length a conference "'a'3 agreed on, 
with a condition that both parties should be Ull- 
arnled, 111'. Shepstone could have llleditated no 
treachery, for he had his w'ife ,vith him. ]1 c he[1Td, 
howcyer, that treachery was intended against hÏ1n- 
self, and he concealed a short double-barr
lled gun 
undl}r his cloak, He told oft' a party of men to 
watch where 
lattyana's followers deposited their 
urrns, und ordered them, on receipt. of a pri yate :-5ig- 
nal froIll biInself, to gallop oft' and secure them, 

Iattyana camo and hÜ, people ,vith hinl appa- 
rently unarmed, but )11'. 
hepstQne thought that he 
detc('ted the bandIes of short as
agais :-.;howing under 
thf'ir leopard skins, ,A. quarrel follo
vcd; bluws wero 
struck OIl both sides, :\11'. Shepstone fo!ent off his sig- 
nal. )Iattyana said that he was betrayed, and 
sprung back mllong his Inou. 1\11'. Bhepstoue fircd 
two barrels ovcr his head, as he bayS, to create a 
panic. The Kafirs tan for thcir :.Ln n '1, anù found 
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them gone, and then 1\lr, Shepstone's armed men 
fell on 
Ia.ttyana' s disarmed lTIen and killed thirty of 
thenl, 
)lr, Shepstone told me that he was 
otrr for 
what had 11appened, but tl1at he could not help it. 
He had not intended any foul play, but he said that 
even if he had he would have been fully justified, 
1\Iattyana and his people were resisting a lawful 
warrant. He, as a police officer, ,vas sent to take 
hiln, and was at liberty to use any means that he 
pleased. 
I do not presume to blame 1\Ir. Shepstone, nor do 
I suppose that he deserves blaIne, On the other 
lland, I think Langabalele nlight innocently enough 
have remembered the story, and have thought twice 
before he obeyed a sin1Ïlar Sllllunons. The value of 
the incideIlt
 however, lies in the proof ,vhich it 
furnishes of the ilnpossibility of governing a wild 
population with so weak a police force as alone Natal 
can afford, 
1\ly last )Iaritzburg extract refers to a visit which 
I paid to three of Langabalele's sons. They ,vith 
500 of their tribe were then, and had been for the 
last hvelve months, prisoners with hard labour in 
Mari tz burg gaol. 'l'hey had never been tried, and 
had simply been sentenced by Kafir law, i,e., the 
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pleasure of the Goyernor. l\Iy interpreter was a 
Ir. 
F --, who had spent m3ny ye3rs all10ng t.he tribes, 
and ,vas by no means predisposed in their favour. 
Tho young chiefs are gentlelnen in nlanners, and 
were perfectly dignified and self-possessed. The 
prison dress could not conceal the superiority of their 
breeding, The youngest ,va
 silent, Tho eldest 
spoke little, but with a full sonorous voice, and an 
expression of authority. Tho second, to ,,-horn the 
principal part of the conversation fell, ,vas like an 
Italian, .with a handsome forehead and nose, soft 
dark eyes, a nloutb, though coarse, far finer than the 
tribe mouths in general, and features singulal'ly mo- 
bile. Iris cOlnplexion ",.as dark olive, and I observed 
that his nails and the last joints of his fingers were 
ahnost ,,-hite, 
I asked him a series of questions. First: why 
his father's 111en were lellying the Colony whell they 
,vere interrupted by tbe \?olunteors, lIe said that thC'y 
"rere running away. They had heard that they were 
to be dest.royed be('ause their father had n01 giyen 
himself up to the GOYf'rnor. Their father had done 
no wrong. TIut the Goyernor had sent for him 
perelnptorilr, and he ,vas afraid that he would bo 
killed, Besides he was ill and lame, 
I Raid he waR "Tell enough to go oyer the !)ass, 
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'fhey laughed, and answered that, when a luau's life 
is at stake he ,vill do a good deal. 
I cnquired why they had received the Governor's 
messengers under anTIs. They said they were on 
the point of starting; and when a man runs he does 
not leave his arms behind him, We came to the gUll 
question, the original cause of the trouble. N ati ves 
are not allowed to possess gUlls in Natal wit.hout a 
special licence. I asked why they had not brought 
their guns in to the Inagistrate when called upon. 
They said they had earned their guns by labour at 
the Diamond ll1Ïnes. "
hen they bou ght theIn, the 
]
ritish Governor at Kirllberley had promised that 
ther should be allowed to keep them. On their 
return to Natal, some of thenl had brought their 
guns tü the authorities tù be registered. They had 
been taken froIll thmn and had not been returned. 
The guns ,vere their own, fairly purchased ,vith thc 
consent of the Queen's representative. They had 
never nleant to make a bad use of theIn, and insisted 
that they had not for one 1l10lnent dreanlt of rebel- 
lion. My own impre::5sion was that they ,vere speak- 
ing truth so far they knew it. 1'ly interpreter, who 
,vas not prejudiced in their favour, said that if tlu'y 
had been lying he would ha \ t' aeÜ
ct cd it In a ))10- 
11lPll t. 
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I asked if they had anything more to say to me. 
l'hey said that they had confidence in English 
justice. They made no complaints. One of their 
lndunas had fired on the white men in the Pass, and 
the destruction of their tribe appeared to them the 
natural consequence. Only they insisted that their 
father had not been to blame. 
And now enough of Dlaritzburg. To-morro\v I 
start upon Iny long journey into the Free States. 
BUðll1nan's Rirer, Oct. 24.-The road through 
Natal is a gradual ascent from the sea level to the 
high plateau of the interior. From the sUlnmit of 
the Drachenberg range, the fall on the eastern side 
is marked by all the characters of mountain scenery; 
sharp precipices, abrupt ravines, and rivers leaping 
down :in a succession of cascades. f\T"hen I pass the 
crest, I aIll told that I sball find myself on a bound- 
less plain, sloping westwards imperceptibly for a 
1 housand miles to the .A..tlantic. The roadside is 
fringed with the skeletons of the wretched mules and 
oxen which, overdriven and brutally treated, havt
 
dropped out of the waggon teams and have fallen 
down and died. In a few hours their bones are 
c:o]caned by the vultures. We are now 5000 feot 
above the sea. The Drachenberg is right in front 
(.f us, looking like the Pyreuees from Dax, the 
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colours only softer and more Italian, The farn1s 
appear more and more neglected. I have not seen 
one labourer working in the fields since I left 1\ia- 
ritzburg, Horse, man, and ox are on the roads. It 
is all right, economically, I suppose. 
Iore money 
i
 to be made in this way. And the relnains of the 
n1iserable cattle which have been Hogged to death? 
Well, they must have died some tinle. 
The camping places are strewed with broken tins 
and fragments of Hennessy's brandy bottles. The 
Ka:fi.r costume varies with the climate, Down at 
Durban it was a hat and shoes, or more often neither. 
Up here the air is colder, and a cast-off soldier's 
jacket is in fashion, lower garments being dispensed 
with everywhere. In the park at Mal'itzburg I saw 
a dandy Kafir groom holding the horses of a curricle. 
He had a sbort smartly cut groom's coat., a hat with 
cockade, and nothing else. His lo,ver limbs shone so 
brightly that they appeared to be polished with 
blacking. The hotels on the road are tolerable, but 
the manners of the colonists since I left Maritzburg 
do not improve. In the English colonies-in Sout.h 
Africa at any rate-there are a set of people who 
answer to the mean whites of the Southern States of 
America. A large part of our emigrants are more 
or less vagabonds, whom their friends have got rid 
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of: 'Vheu thcy see out here anyone who look:; Jikp 
a gentlcluan they nHd
p it their business to teach hiul 
at 011('c that he is not in I
ngland by a rudeness 
'which they Inistake for independence. They suppose 
this country to be virtually a republic, and they con- 
sider courtesy to be a bad tradition of the Old 'V orId, 
1'u9 p1d llivpr, Oct. 25.-A lovely evening, with a 
fun n10on, and a soft east ,vind blowing. I have been 
sitting in the verandah of the hotel, reluctant to go 
In. The landscape, the great fOrJllS of ,vhich are 
al ways beautiful, call here be best enjoyed at night, 
w hen the dead oxen are no longer "Visible, ur the 
nakedness to which the country is dOO1Bed by thc 
laziness of man. The land here as elsewhere l:s 
boundlessly fertile. .A large ri vcr runs through it 
",vith abundant fall. Irrigation is perfectly easy, yet 
nothing is done. At this hotPl we (lJ'ink the dirty 
drain water. I asked the landlord if he had no ,veJI. 
'Vithin twenty feet of the surface there was ob\
i(Ju:-;h' 

 
 
pure '\"ater in abundance. ' .A, well!' he said, in- 
dignantly; 'and who is to dig it. t The Government 
won't Inake the Katirs work, and if they want wells, 
they 111USt make theln themselves,' 
JIotcl und(Jr tit(' Dracltenl)('}'!/, .frout ipr of the Jt"rec 
State. Oct, 27.-]Iere at least in the ulOuntains, 
where thp }Iill-sidt's aud va1]ey-.: art' wa1t'rt'fl hy Jla1l1re, 
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I hoped that I should at last taste fresh milk. ]
ut 
I could get only the eternal tinned nlilk fron1 Swit- 
zerland, and they are out of vC'getabl('s, for an ex- 
pected cargo of potatoes has not Hl'riyeå frOlll Linl- 
crick. )Iy landlord at the .Drachenberg, however, is 
not of the idle sort. lIe is a Boer, the first that I 
have seen, large-boned, healthy, and goocl-hunlourcd. 
lIe is a cattle and horse breeder, and being on the 
border, has a farn1 on the edge of it, ,vhere, under 
the Free State laws, the I{afir 
er\rants can be better 
depended on. 
I lea YO Natal with unhopoflll feelings, The 
settlers themselves are not to blaTne, In the presence 
of a vast and increasing native population, encouraged 
in idleness by tbe indulgence' of tho::;e detestable 
systeulS of polyganlY and feInale slavery, it is itn- 
pos
iblc to expect white men to exert thC'Jllscl yes for 
the genuinc irnprovement of the colony. But the 
fact remains, that a country ,vhich seems to have 
been llHtde by nature to be covered with thriving 
hOTneBteads and a happy and pro
.:;porous people, is 
given over to harrenness and desolatioIl, I3l"'fore 
there can be a change, some authority Il1USt he intro- 
duced there which will control both blacks and 
whites, and bring the relations between tbmll into a 
Dlore natural condition. The :0;010 remedy thought of 
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here is more fi'eedom, and what they call a "sponsiblo 
ministry,' They look to Aluerica, and they fancy 
the colonies have only to be free to gro\v as the 
United States have grown. America was colonised 
before tlte aloe flail blo88orned. The grain of the old 
oak is in N e,v England. The English in South 
.A.frica are pulpyendogens. They may make a na- 
tion some day, but they have a long journey to travel 
first. 
OIle ,vould like to know the reflections which 
the aloe makes upon itself when it thro,vs up its 
flowering stem. Did ever plant make such unex- 
ampled progress? ani progress so sure, too; for ie 
not thA flower the prunise of the seed of future aloes 
the heart of the aloe's life? One splendid leap anrl 
bound, and a dull prickly shrub has shot into a tree, 
which is fringed with pencl
nt bells. Each infant 
aloe colony at its side, blossoms too in tiny mimicry, 
saying to its parent, '
\Jn not I a
 good as you? 01' 
possibly better? ' How little either of them know 
the price which must be paid for their burst of vanity! 
America was not established in this way. The price 
is death. 
Harrislnilll, Orange Free State, Oct. 29.-Cro
M'cl 
into the Free State yesterday. 'rhe top of the pass 
18 1800 feet above the hotel. Our cart was draggeù 
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up by oxen. The mules walked. The road on the 
Natal side winds up against the face of the Illountain. 
'Ve arrive at the top, and find, as I was led to expect, 
a plain level and boundless as the sea. Harrismith, 
the first place we come to, is named after Sir Harry 
Smith, of Aliwal and Kafir war notoriety, and is a 
growing, well-conditioned town. 'rhe change of 
government is already apparent in the absence of 
loafing natives. The Free State laws against va.- 
grancy are strict. Every man found \vandering 
about may be called on to sho\y ho\v he is gaining 
his subsistence, and if he can gi ve no satisfaetory 
account of hinlself, he is set to \vorlr on the roads. 
Leokof (Lion-l/ead), SatuJ'day
 Oct. 3Ist.-I 'was in 
luck at Harrismith. I fell in with Sir 
I. B--, an 
English baronet, ex-captain of dragoons, who af\el' 
some years of service in India, ,vas obliged by bad 
health to leave the arruy, and not wi:-:;}1Ïng to idle 
a way the remainder of his life in England, deternlined 
to settle as a farmer in South Africa. He entered 
into partnership with another Englishlnan, 
Ir. -, 
an extreme Radical, but as Sir l\I. -- said, wIth 
apparent surprise at the possibility of such a thing, 
'a gentleInan to the heels of his boots.' They bought 
t,vo tracts of land, one in the Transvaal, one in the 
FrefJ State, and five years ago Sir l\I. -- was SPt 
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down on t.he estate which ,vas to be hi

 future hOlne, 
sixty n1Ìles east of Harrismith. It consisted of 
19,000 acres of grassy wilderness, without so much 
as a Rhed or Kafir hut upon it, with a round kopf or 
hill, flat at top, with steep sides, rising out of the 
1niddle of it, which a fe,v years since was a noted 
lion prcserY"e. The plains were still covered with 
infinite herds of antelopes, Hi!:) nearest neighbour 
,vas a Boer, bvelve miles distant. He was unmarried 
and alone. 
Up to this time Sir )1.-- had lived in the luxury 
of a. Slnart cavalry reginlent, and bad never had less 
than three or four seryants to anticipate c,Tery want. 
In South Africa at starting he had nothing to depend 
on but hÏ1nself, lIe built hi!:) house with his own 
hands, with only a natiye or two to help him. He made 
f(.nces and sheds and farTn-buildings, TIe gathered 
cattle, shc
p, and horses about hinl. lIe dl'oye his own 
plough, he sbeared his O'VIl hUllbs, he was his own 
Inason, house carpenter, eook, and hout'CInaid. Gradu- 
ally he gathered servants and labourers about him, as 
a Tuan who will work hilnselfis sure to do. The llé.1nlest. 
part of the business is over. IIi
 fanning prospers, 
aud he is steadily and surel
r ,naking a fortune 
1 met Sir 1\1. - at dinner at Harrismith. Jle 
\vas to return to IJcokof the ncxt day, and he invited 
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tllO to go ,vith hilll. It lay on my own road to 1)1'e- 
toria, so it was settled that my cart and mules should 
follow at leisure. Sir 
I, - took charge of me in 
his clog-cart, and we started with four half-broken 
horses, which he drove splendidly. ",\r e slept on the 
road at a trinket, or roadside store, where Sir 1.1.-- 
had an enthusiastic welcome. In the morning we 
started early, and were here to breakfast. Sir!L- 
is a tall handsome man about forty, with a hooked 
nose, a grey soldier's eye, a well-cut chin; and in 
face, figure, and mind a thoroughbred aristocrat. 
By courtesy, uprightness, and natural superiority ho 
commands the respect of the Boers. He accepts his 
situation, not cheerfully, but without complaint, sus- 
tained by the consciousness of success, and too proud 
to quarrel with a lot which he has made for himself. 
Nature is hard up here 6000 feet above the sea. No 
more orange groves and rose gardens; but the tree- 
less, shelterless plain, with the fierce sun by day and 
frosts at night, and thunder-storms beyond the ,vorst 
I haye ever witnessed in Europe. Sir:\1. - is 
showing what an Englishman can 
till be, It is a 
relief to me after what I saw in Natal, and I admire 
the character that has fought through so rude a tl'iJJ. 
At meals he has but one table, and he sits himself at 
tnp. hC'ad of it, \vith his \vbitc seryants on each side 
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of him, well mannered and respectful. 
o it was ill 
England for many centuries, while the feudal loyalty, 
which democracy has not yet wholly worn away, made 
its way into the blood of our race. So old Cato dined 
,vith his serf
 in the farm kitchen, probably on just 
such fare as we had before us to-day; soup, mutton, 
bread, and a glass or two of wine of the country. 
Nov. I.-Á Boer rode over this morning to en- 
quire after Sir M. --, a report having gone abroad 
that he ,vas mad. It seems that he had lately bought 
tl stallion for breeding purpo
es. The stallion ,vas 
unequal to his duties, and ,vas fit for nothing else, so 
instead of selling hiln under false pretences to another 
neighbour 
ir)1 - had him shot. It was thought 
in the neighbourhood that no one in the right posses- 
sion of his &cnses could ha\"e done t:;O wild a thing, 
Nov. 4, On the road to the Vaal River-.First 
experience of camping out. I am alone ill Iny tent 
,vith a glaring sun raising the temperature inside to 
90 degrees. The mules have strayed, being insuffici- 
ently hobbled, I sent Charley, my black driver, in 
::;earch of them in the early morning. .Ue returned 
with his face as near ,vhite as nature permitted, 
declaring that the devil had jumped out of the ground 
at his feet with four young ones. I suppose it was 
an antbear. Any way the mules are lost. He has 
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gone back to our last halting-place to look for them. 
:1\1 yother youth has started with a. rifle to shoot 
buck, which are round us in tens of thousands, and 
here am I by the side of a pond which is tram pled by 
the antelopes into mud soup, the only stuff in the 
shape of water which we have to depend on for our 
coffee, and, alas! for our washing. rro add to the 
pleasure of the situation the season of the thunder- 
storms has set in. The lightning was playing round 
llS all yesterday afternoon, and 'we shall now have a 
storm daily. 'Vhole teams of oxen are often killed. 
To a white Ulan, they say, there is no danger ,vhile 
he has a black at his side, the latter being the better 
conductor. 'Vhen one is struck another must be 
immediately substituted. 
The Boers are shooting on t1 e hills round mc. 
They ride up to the herds and fire into the middle of 
them, a cart follows to carry the game, and the vul- 
tures ,vheel in hundreds overhead on the watch for 
the wounded, These antelopes consume the grass, 
and Illust be exterminated before sheep and cattle 
can be reared. 
He-idelberg, lYov. 7.-A young Boer brought in 
the mules, which he found fifteen miles off, making 
their way back to Natal. 'Ve were soon on the road 
again, and yesterday evening crossed the Vaal River. 
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"r e are no,v In the Transvaal Republic. the ...\lsat.ia. 
of South ..Africa, where every runaway froJn justice, 
every broken-down speculator, every reckless adven- 
turer finds an asylunl; ,vhile the gold just discovered 
is tempting stray Californians and Australians to try 
their fortune there as well. Over the river at the 
passage is an accommodation house kept by a Prussian. 
Outside ,vere two half-drunk English Hailors who had 
deserted at Sinlon's Bay. After a wash in the river 
and a tolerable supper the Prussian offered nle a bed 
on a sofa which I wa
 rash enough to accept, though 
a sheep just killf'd waR hanging ahnost oyer the place 
,,-here I was to lie>, 13efore I had been five minutf's 
on nlY couch I had to fly for Iny life frolll the legions 
of vermin crawling oyer me, and take refuge with 
Charlcy in the cart.. The night "Tas bitterly cold, 
\Ve wcre off at da
Thl'('ak. At 11 ight Wf' reaehecl 
If f'id{'lberg, a 
"Hall but growing pla('c, with a magis- 
trate's hOllse and a church. The proprietor of the 
hotel told IfiC as I entered that he was born in Gros- 
venor 
qual'c, His family had been ruined, and hc 
had conIC to thi
. A t supper [ nlet au Australian 
geologist, who i.... Jlwking a. Iuincl'al survey of the 
Tran::;vaal for :o\olne cOlllpany. This gent lClnan has 
travelled all over the country, and gave me his 
opinion of thc native qnp!ô\tion, In the Orange Frl'("' 
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Slates t.he blacks are few in nnrnber, and arc under 
perfect control. In the Transvaal they swarUl as 
they do in Nata], They do as little work, and as 
little dues any oue think of forcing thOln to work. 
Their women cultivate their corn patches, The lnen 
wander about and steal cattle. In Natal they stand 
ill some awe of the ]3ritish Governlnent. In the 
'Transvaal they stand in none, neither of the I
ritish 
nor of the Boers uor their President, and my Austra- 
lian friend's opinion was that a war of races ,vas not 
far off, 
l)l'clorirt, Nov. 12,-At the farthest point of Iny 
journey. Pretoria, the capital of the 1'ransvaal aud 
the seat of governlnent of its famous President, lies 
in a basin surrounded by rocky hills, at the rise of 
the Lilnpopo River. Springs of abundant and beanti- 
fully clear water break out in the adjoining valleys, 
The Dutch, ,vho have a genius for irrigation, have 
carried open conduit
 along the streets. 'rhe trees in 
the moistened soil flourish with the greatest luxuri- 
ance. 'Ve have descended 2000 feet froni llarri- 
sll1Ïth; and although the place is not yet a quarter 
of a century old, you seenl as you come do,vn into the 
hollo\v of Pretoria, to be entering a forest of eucalyp- 
tus and olp:1nder, 'fhe V olksraad is in session, ancl 
the tOWll is full, TIH're al'P suvf'ral hotels. 1 en t.e1" 
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one called the Edinburgh, and am shown into a room 
,vhere a Kafir woman is washing the floor. 'rhe floor 
is of a sandy clay taken from the ant-hill
. Tho 
washing is with loose cow-dung, of which an enor- 
Inous pile is emptied out upon it. Cow-dung is a 
".crlnin-kiUer, and like many other things not intoler- 
a ble when one grows used to it. 
Pretoria is full of English, though at present they 
have but two voices in the Raad. Being now politi- 
cally powerless, and knowing that the English flag 
would treble the value of their properties, and giv0 
them security from Kafirs, they are naturally anxiou8 
for annexation. 1 tell them that with self-govern- 
Inent in the Cape Colony the time is past for high- 
handed methods; the Dutch majority in the Cape 
Parliament ,vould take any violence offered to thcir 
kinsmen in the republics as au injury to themselves. 
Nov. 18.-1 have been here for ten da.ys. 1 have 
seen the President many times, and he and his differ- 
ent officials have talked to me freely. I must not re- 
peat confidential conversations, but this much is be- 
coming every day rnore clear to me. I heard at Capo 
To,,'n, I heard at Port Elizabeth, I heard everywhere, 
only ,vith gathering elnphasis since 1 entered the 

'rce State, that Lord I\"ilnberley's annexation of the 
l)imnond Fields wa
 one of the most foolish tnistakf's 
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l\Iinister. Six years ago the two Republics would 
have welcomed confederation under the British flag. 
Their independence was originally forced upon theIne 
They petitioned afterwards to be taken back and ,vere 
refused. But for that one unlucky step the petition 
,vonld p:::obably have been renewed. They consider 
now tha
 they have been robbed, slandered, and in- 
sulted, and every Dutchman in South Africa is indig- 
nant about it. If we had said openly, when the 
diamond mÎnf's w'ere discovered, that circumstances 
were altered, and that it was no longer convenient to 
leaye these provinces in their present state, they 
,vonld have grumbled, but they would have borne it, 
But when we broke a treaty which we had renewecl. 
only a year before, and then set to work to worry 
them, and pick quarrels ,vith them, and make it scC'm 
as if they had been the aggressors, the stubborn Boer 
set his back up, and his kindred in the colony it 
seelns ,vill stand by him. The facts are briefly these, 
The Diamond Fields lay within the territory ,vhich 
had been occupied by the Boers since 1854. In the 
treaties by which we made the two Free States inde- 
penden t, we promised to leave them for the future to 
settle their differences with the natives without in- 
terfC'rence on our side. The most important of these 
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treaties \\"e had actual1y renewpd in 186g. In I8j'0 
thl' diaInonds were discovered, ....\. clainl .was put in 
for the diamond district by a native chief
 and, 
directly contrary to our engagement, we took the 
chief's side in the quarrel. 'Ve settled the dispute 
in his favour; ,ve took possession in his nílIne; ,ve 
then induced hinl to 1l1ake it over to us, and to justify 
ourselves we have heaped charge:s ùf toul dealing 0]] 
the unha})py Free State GovernU1ents. \Ve have 
sent menacing ultin1atums to both of thmn, as if we 
were deliberately making or finding excuses to bUp- 
pr('
s theln. Had ,ve only let the Dirllnond Fit'lds 
alone, the mere influx uf British population ",.ould 
long ago have brought hot.h the provinces back to us. 
}
y our stupid interference ,ve have exasperated the 
entire ]Jutch population in the colony and out of it, 
and as confederation, by bringing the }Jutch States 
into the dominion, would give the Dutch cleu1ent an 
overwhelming preponderance, we have Illade it a 
serious question ,vhether confederation i
 a step ,..,"hich 
can now be Hafely ventured. :\fy own private opini011 
is 1110re and Illore that the Ilnperial Goverzullent 
should confine itself to the Table 
lountain l>eninsula, 
fortify the two harbour:-;, and hold it as 4 naval and 
Inilit.ary 
tatioll , len.vincJ" the I'C
t of t.}H.' eountrv to 

 
 ' 
itself. 
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The President spoke at a public dinner la
t night, 
talking ,vith vague enthusiasm about a united South 
Africa. I asked hÜn what the flag was to be. lie 
hesitated, but I sa,v what he n1eant. I told him that 
a South African flag would float over Cape To,vn 
Castle and SÌ1non's Bay ,vhcn South Africa were 
strong enough to drive us out, but neither he nor I 
,vould live to see it. I ,vish the good people in Eng- 
land would resolve definitely as to what t.hey,vant to 
be done. "\Vhen they know their own minds, the 
colonists will know. what to expect, 
Potscll
ffst-rom, l.;rÒr. 2o.-0n the road once n10re 
On my way to this place from Pretoria I spent a 
Hight at the house of a represent.ative Transvaal Boer, 
Obcrholster by nalne, Camping out has grown dis- 
agreeable. '.rhe forenoons are clear and hot.. About 
two o'clock flecks of cloud begin to show. By sunset 
the horizon is black all round, distant lightning 
flashing in every direction. The air becomes deathly 
still, and by this time your tent must be pitched, and 
a trench dug round it; your cart must be secured, 
and your belongings lashed as tight as ropes can bind 
them. Suddenly, with a loud roar, comes a hurri- 
cane, sending dust, sand, gravel whisking past., as if 
the bags of Æolus had burst. This lasts five minutes 
or 80. Again a pau
e, and then the artillery of heaven 
\'OL HI. :$4 
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opens out upon you, a crash as if from a thousand 
cannons, east, west, north, south, overhead and every- 
where. The forked lightning blazes ,vithout interval, 
red, white, blue, green. The rain happily pours in 
cataracts along wit.h it, or the trees and animals ex- 
posed ,yould fare worse than they do. This sort of 
thing continues six or seven hours, and is repeated 
almost every day while the wet season lasts, so that a 
tent, notwithstanding the superior cleanliness of it, 
no longer forms the most comfortable of night lodg- 
Ings. 

Iy old Boer host on this occasion is a patriarch 
of sixty. His farm is large, well planted, and ,veIl 
cultivated, and inside his house and outside there is 
an appearance of rude abundance. On his hall table 
stands a huge clamped Bible of 1750, with a register 
of the fall1Ìly for 120 year::;. His sons and daughters 
are married, and live with their wives and husbands 
in cottages on the estate at no great distance. With 
each ne\v family another hundred acres have been 
fenced in and brought under the plough. Children 
and grandchildren dropped in for the evening meal 
at the common table, young giants, handsome, grave, 
and ponderous, and bright-eyed girl::, dashing through 
the dool't) out of the storm, and flinging off their 
dripping hoodß, Our supper consisted of cold veni- 
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son, eggs, bread, and Indian corn, with-here at any 
rate-fresh milk. The old man said a long grace 
before and after. I glanced at the youths. There ,vas 
not a sign of weariness about them, Their manners 
were perfectly simple and reverent. 
l\Iy bed was rough, but clean, and I was not dis- 
turbed by intruders. In the morning I was awoke 
by a psalm, with which the day's work always begins 
on a Boer's farm. The breakfast was like the supper 
overnight. The old lady and two young ones, who 
alone appeared of the party of the evening before, 
looked as stiff and prirn as if they had walked out 
of one of Van Eyck's pictures. 
TIle Diamond Fields, Nov. 28.-
rhe storms put an 
end to my gipsy life. I sold my cart, mules, and 
guns at Potscheffstrom, sent my two lads home by a 
waggon to Natal, and took to the mail cart. The 
roads are mere tracks, littered with stones the size of 
thirty-two-pound cannon balls. Themail travels night 
and day, with ten mules or horses, and plunges on 
\vith supreme d
sregarcl either of rock or hole. The 
cart is roofed and curtained with leather, the brass 
buttons by which the curtains are fastened being t)0 
conveniently arranged that at each jolt you are likely 
to have your temple cut or your cheek laid open. 
The dist.ance from Pot.scheffstrom to this place is 
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froBl ItHlr 1 n fi ve hundred miles. 1 had several 
fellow-passengers, all characteristic of the spot for 
,vhieh I was bound. One ,vas a Je,v diamond dealer, 
another a store-keeper, another a digger, another a 
land 
Lark or 8peculator. A fifth allllised and in- 
structed me. "Vhen I first came to this country, 
sir,' he said, 'I tried industry; but it didn't pay, and 
1 took to scheming and did better.' His scheming 
consisted in going to England when the Diamond 
diggings ,vere opened, buying a gambling and 
drinking saloon with all necessary fittings, securing 
the services of half a dozen young ladies from the 
Ifayrnarket to attend, and carrying it all out and 
BottinO' it !!oinO'. With this contrivance he made 
o ...... 0 
thirty or forty thousand pounds in one year, but 
he lo
t it the next in ganlbliug, ' .L\.las ! ' he said, 
, all that I touch turns to gold. Any fool can make 
a fortune here, but it requires a 'wise man to keep it.' 
The nearer we approach the Fields the louder and 
more universal the cry against the injustice done to 
the Free States. An Englishnlun "rhom I met at 
Christiana told TIle he was ashallled of his country. 
On the evening of the third day after leaving 
Potscheffstrom we carne down to the Vaal River, in- 
tending to cross in a ferry boat an hour before sun- 
set. The thunder-clouds :'Jnfortunatcly had gathered 
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up that afternoon blacker than I had yet eeen theJn. 
Between four and five o'clock the stonn began, and 
between the darkness and the blinding effects of the 
lightning, in the intervals of the flrJ.shes ,ve could 
scarcely see ten yards froln us. Even in South 
Africa I never saw such a di
play of celestial fire- 
works. The lightning ,vas rose colour, deepening 
at titnes to crimson. Each flash appeared like a 
cross, a vertical line seelning to strike the earth, a 
second line crossing it horizontally. The air ,vas a 
blaze of fire. The rain fell in such a deluge that 
the plain in a few minutes was like a lake. Of course 
we could not move, The hOì:ses stood shivering up 
to their fetlocks in ,vater. At one tÏ1ne there was no 
interval between the flash and the report, so that ,ve 
were in the very centre of the storm. The sense of 
utter helplessness prevented me from being nervous; 
I sat still and looked at it in mere amazement. In 
two hours it was over. The sky cleared almost sud- 
denly, and, with the dripping landscape shining in 
the light of a summer sunset, ,ve splashed on to the 
river, here about as broad as the Thames at West- 
minster, vVe crossed with some trouble, the ferry 
boat being half full of water. Night being now on 
us in earnest, we had to wait at the ferryman's hut 
till 
he llloon rose. fIe had caught some barbel (so 
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he called them) in the river with night lines. One 
of these monsters, as big as a moderate-sized pig, 
,vith an enormous head and long horns, the conductor 
bought, to take on and sell at the Diamond Fields. 
The diggers are open-handed, and the price of any- 
thing at Kimberley (as my speculating friend told 
me) is whatever the owner likes to ask. I objected 
to this addition to our company in the waggon, 80 it 
was lashed to the pole underneath, the tail flapping 
on the sands. ..At 10.30 we started (having lost time 
to make up) with ten half-broken horses. I asked 
how the road was, and got a shrug for an answer. 
In a few minutes we were bounding at full speed 
over a track littered with cannon balls, and our 
bodies flying like shuttlecocks between our seats and 
the roof. I for one felt as if I should gc to pieces. 
At intervals the conductor looked in, coolly saying, 
, "'VeIl, gentleJnen, ho,v do you feel yourselves? ' 
He knew by experience, I suppose, that we should 
be none the worse for it, and people do not go to South 
Africa to be comfortable, Enough that at ten this 
morning ,ve arrived at the spot \vhich has caused so 
much heart-burning in South African society, and 
disturbed the market for jewels all over the world. 
The town of Kimberley, so called because Lord 
Kimberley wa.
 the [1olonial :Minister who is respon- 
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sible for the annexation of this precious possession, is 
like a squalid vVimbledon Camp set do\vn in an arid 
desert. The houses are of iron, wood, and canvas, 
every particle of which has been brought out from 
England, and has been carried up on waggons from 
the sea. The streets are axle deep in what is either 
mud or dust according to the season. The inhabit- 
ants, who are of all nations and colours, muster at 
the present time between t\venty and thirty thousand, 
and may be described as the Bohemians of the four 
continents. By Bohemian I do not mean to be un- 
complimentary. I mean merely a class of persons 
\vho prefer adventure and speculation to settled in- 
dustry, and who do not work "
ell in the harness of 
ordinary life, Here are diggers from America and 
Australia, German speculators, Fenian head-centres, 
traders, saloon-keepers, professional galnblers, barris- 
ters (I heard one of these say it was a la-wyer's EI- 
dorado), ex-officers of the army and navy, younger 
Bons of good family, \vho have not taken to a pro- 
fession or have been obliged to leave it. A marvel- 
lous motley assemblage, among whom money :flO\VS 
like water from the amazing productiveness of the 
mine; and in the midst of them a hundred or so 
keen-eyed Jewish merchants, who have gathered 
like eagles over their prey, and a fow thousand nR- 
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ti ves who have COBle tv work for wages, to steal dia- 
monJ
, and to lay thcir earnings uut in rifles and 
powder. 
There are three pit.
 out uf which the diamonds 
are taken, One of thenl two nlÍles off is con1paratively 
unprotluctive, one better, but still negligently worked; 
the third is t.he faTuous I
oppe, about which the town 
has formed itself. This Koppe was once a rounded 
hillock, swelling out ûf the plain and cO\Tered with 
mimo
a trees, under the shade uf which passing 
waggons stopped to rest. Eyes negligently looking 
round one day sa,y something shining in the gras:-:-.; 
a tuft was pulled up, and l110re 
parks were sedl 
about the roots, Digging began, aIHl it was dis- 
covered that through the level shale which fornls the 
ordinary surface an oval hole had been cut, as if by 
SOBle ellivtical boring tool, working with singular 
evenness, The length of the opening is about 1200 
feet., the breudth} 900, the :sides perpeHdicular; thp 
dppth unknown, for they are afraid to Lore. A. did- 
coyery that the bottom ib near would destroy the 
value of the proper( y, ..A. discovery that there is no 
bOttOlll would convulse the dialllond market, At 
present they have cut down about 120 feet. 
Four or five thousand blacks arc picking into the 
Llup Cl'lUll Lling suhstallce, neither elay nor stone, in 
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which the dialnonds are elnbedded. The area is 
divided into claims, or quadrilateral sections, thirty 
feet by twenty, which are held as freeholds, and 
again are subdivided into half and quarter clailns. 
Each owner works by hilnself or with his own serv- 
ants, lIe has his own wire rope, and his own basket, 
by ,vhich he sends hi::; stuff to the surface to be 
washed. The riln of the pit is fringed with wind- 
lasses. The descending wire-ropes stretch frOln 
thelll thick as gossanlers on an autunln meadow, 
The systenl is as demoralising as it is ruinous, The 
owner canllot be ubiquitous:. if he is with his 
,vashing-cradle, his servants in the pit steal his mo:-;t 
valuable stones and secrete them. Forty per cent. 
of the diaolondR discovered are supposed to be lost in 
this way. The sides fall in from the strain of so 
Illuch weight on the brink. A, conlpany working 
the mine systelnatically ,vith a couple of steaul- 
engines could produce the same results with a tenth 
of the labour, and so obviously is the interest of the 
claim-owners in making the change, that if left to 
thenlselves they would fonn into a conlpany to-mor- 
row. The Government, however, forbids it; for the 
natural reason that the vagabond population would 
disappear, the army of gamblers, keepers of saloons 
and drink-shops; a single magistrate \Vould then 
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suffice for peace and order, and the Governor and 
his staff and the ,iIOO,OOO a )Tear .which is now 
ra.ised and spent out of the produce of the pit would 
disappear together. 
The Governor himself, 1\[1', Southey, is one of the 
Dlost remarkable men in South Africa. He "
on his 
s;>urs in the Kafir war of 1834. He was with Sir 
IIarry Smith when Hintza, the Kafir chief, was 
killed, and he so much recomlnended himself that he 
rose fast in the public service. He was for many 
years Colonial Secretary, and held that offi,ce ,vhen, 
in opposition to his protests, responsible government 
\yas thrust upon the colony. lie could not believe 
that it would ,vork successfully. His desire was 
and is to see South Africa British up to the Zam bcsi 
lliver, the native chiefs taken everywhere under the 
British Hag, and the whole country governed by the 
Crown. "Then the Diamond Fields were annexed as a 
Crown colony, he accepted the governorship, with a 
hope that, north of the Orange River, he Jnight carry 
out his own policy, check the encroachnlents of the 
Transvaal Republic, and extend the empire internally, 
It has been the one mistake of Mr. Southey's life. 
Being ,vithout a force of any kind he could only control 
the republics by the help of the native chiefs, and the 
coercion of the republics in any way became impossible 
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from the moment that the control of the Cape 
Colony was passed over to its own people. Other- 
,vise I have rarely met a man whom I have more 
admired. }Ir. Southey is over seventy, He drove 
me one day seventy miles in a cart with as wild a 
tealn as I ever sat behind, and he went to a party in 
the evening. I said to Inyself as I looked at him, 
, If some one came in and told you that you were to 
be taken out and shot in five minutes, you would 
finish what you were about with perfect deliberation, 
and not a muscle of your face would alter.' 1 
I have heard much while here of the 11lanner in 
which the claim oÎ V\r aterboer, the native chief whose 
cause we espoused, was pressed against the Free 
States. It has become painfully clear to me that 
the English Govennnen t has been 11lisled by a set of 
border land jobbers into doing an unjust thing, and 
it is equally difficult to persist and to dra,v back. I 
aln now going to Bloemfonteine, ,vhere I shall see 
the President, and hear what he has to say. 
Bloemfonleìne, Dec. 6,- After a week at the Dia- 
mond Fields, I started again in the mail cart for this 
place. The distance is but ninety miles. The roads, 


1 l\Ir, Southey has now returned I more render valuable service to his 
to the Cape Parliament, where it I country. 
is to be hoped that he will once I 
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I was told, were good, and that we should do it in a 
single day. Alas! between the Diamond Fields and 
Bloemfollteine lies the l\Iodder or 
fud River, fitly so 
named, especially if it be in flood as it was when we 
came up to it. Den
e volumes of turbid filth were 
rolling along at the level of the banks, and the 
passage seemed impossible. 'Ve spent the night at 
a shanty. In the lnorning the water diel not seem 
to have fallen. 'It was stark,' the driver said, but 
he had seen it worse, and we must go any way. lIe 
took us three n1iles higher up, to a place where he 
said the river was broader and not so deep. Passin g 
through the fringe of bush we had the }Iodder agai n 
before us, perhaps 200 yards wide. The bank on 
which w'e stood was twenty-five feet above the river, 
with a steep track cut through it, down which the 
carts could go. The horses were taken out, as they 
cannot be trusted to draw steadily in deep water, 
and they at once plunged in and struggled across 
half swimming. ,A.. dozen heavy oxen then appeared 
on the opposite side led by Kafirs, who were to come 
over and take charge of us. The streaJn was violent. 
The Kafirs were up to their necks, and sometimes 
slipped aud rolled under. The oxen and they reached 
us undrowned, however, and were 'inspanned' to 
our cart. ,,-r e put our boxes on the seats, and our- 
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selves climbed to the top of thern, and cornmended 
oursel ves to Providence. The slide down the bank 
was the first and worst danger, for the pole was crazy 
and bent and twisted as the weight fell upon it. It 
held, however, and in we went, and with tho driver 
swearing, the Kafirs yelling, and the water pouring 
through the cart within an inch of the scats, we 
scrambled across somehow, and found brandy and 
hot coffee ready, prepared for us in case we had Inet 
'wi th a Inisad ven ture. 
"\Vithout further misfortune ,ve arrived at Bloem- 
fonteine, a pretty town 4500 feet above the sea, 
clustered round the foot of the old British fort on 
which tho Free 8tate flag is now flying. It is now 
the Dutch capital, the stronghold of I>utch politics 
and Dutch religion, the central object of the pridtJ 
and hope of Dutch nationality. 
For some reason unknown to me, Bloemfonteine 
ha
 been selected also as a special scene of missionary 
exertion by the extreme High Church party in Eng- 
land. There is a bishop here whose vestments would 
look gorgeous on a Greek archimandrite, there is an 
Anglo-Cat.holic nunnery, in the neighbourhood there is 
a C'úllQge of Anglo-Catholic monks, and attached to the 
nunnery an excellent girls' school) of which the Dutch 
th
mselvp
 
peak in terms of high admirat.ion, 
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The aayafter Ioyarrival ,vas Sunday. I went 
to the cathedral, ,vhen the bishop preached. Being 
in a republic he had caught something of its spirit. 
He told us that we lived in days of democracy, when 
the principle of loyalty had no longer any earthly 
object to which it could attach itself. But every 
natural principle must have some object, and loyalty 
would therefore instinctively turn to Christ, and to 
the Bishop. I thought the anticipation rather 
sanguIne. But the Bishop is an accomplished and 
even superIor person. I dined with him afterwards, 
and heard much that interested me on the state of 
the country. He tells me that the price of everything 
is fiye times what it was before the diamond dis- 
covery. Living is three times as expensive as in 
England. The country is flooded with money; but 
with butter at :seven :shilling:s a. pound, and milk a 
shilling a pint-the pre:::;ent prices in Bloemfollteine 
market-no one is much the better for it. The Eng- 
lish trade and :speculate, but do not care to cultivate 
the 
oil. The })utch grow what they require for 
their own households, but being indifferent about 
money they ,vill not go out of their way to raise 
supplies for others; m:d yet we are told that the 
Diamond Fields have saved the country. Politically, 
socially, and economically they appear to me to have 
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been a mere nuisance. The feeling here is extremely 
bitter against the English Government. I cannot 
wonder at it. 
Dec. 7.-This morning I called on the President 
He is a resolute, stubborn-looking man, with a frank, 
but not over-conciliatory, expression of face. rrhe 
day of my visit being his birthday, he ""as sitting in 
state to receive visitors. He has just recovered from 
a severe illness, and his people are enthusiastically 
attached to him. His manner to me was 8hort and 
abrupt. He said that the English Government had 
ill treated him. He had done what he could to 
bring about an arrangement; but he had failed, and 
we must now take our own course. Experience 
showed that all colonies becanle sooner or later inde- 
pendent. At no very distant time the British would 
leave South Africa altogether, and he could afford tu 
wait. I said the Cape was not a colony only, but a 
naval and military station, and of vital importance 
to us. I did not think it likely that we should 
abandon it. He was cold and incredulous, and we 
have parted without any wish expressed on his part 
to see me ãgain. I am sorry, for though his face is 
hard as a flint, integrity is written in every line of it. 
Dec. 8.-Better prospects. The President has 
sent to ask me to dine with him. 
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I here oruit n1:l1l)' pages, chieHy occupied wit h 
the Diamond Field transactions. The President has 
been since in England. The dispute \vith the Impe- 
rial Government ha
 been arranged on terms mu- 
tually satisfactory. '1'he1'o is no occasion to pursue 
further details which aro now superfluous. 
I stayed oyer a week at Bloemfonteine. Two 
days were given to a visit to Trabancho, an inde- 
pendent native territory lying in the middle of the 
republic, and ruled over by an old Bechuana chief or 
king, named )loroco. 
loroco was a n1Ïddle-agcd 
Ulan \vhen the Dutch first crossed the Orange Riyer. 
I[c is a relic of another age, and the State Secretary 
RllÒ the Chief Justice offered to driyc nle oyer to see 
hillt. IIerc is the account of our expedition, 
F'Aiday, Dec. 13,- 'Ve started yestcrday ill a cart 
'with four horses for Trabancho, It is thirty-five 
miles off, the mountain being clearly '7isible fronl 
Bloemfontein0. 
The drive was of the usual kind. It is hot SHIn- 
Dler, the rain ba
 stopped for [I while, ana tJw ßlud 
in the roads is baked as hard m; brick, .",.. e had 
again to cross tbe 
Iodder lEver. rrhc leaders 
bolted as we were going down into it, and w'e were 
swinging for a n10ment over the edge of a prccipice. 
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As ,vc !Scrambled up the other side the wheelers 
jibbed; we were saved from rolling back into the 
,vater only by the depth of the clay in ,vhich the 
wheels ,vere buried. These ad ven tures pass for 
nothing in South .A.frica. The Bishop's archdeacon 
was upset in a river a week ago, and lost his cope and 
chasuble. 
At four o'clock we reached our destination, and 
drove to the 'Vesleyan l\Iissionary Station, a long 
straggling houlSC ,vith a chapel and school-room 
attached. Across a ravine stands the new Anglican 
llionastery. Between the station and the monks 
there is little or no communication. It was a lovely 
summer evening, and the missionary and his family 
being out, we strolled up to call on the King. In 
the South 
-\.frican to,vns generally the natives are 
relegated to the suburbs. At Trabancho the King 
and his court havc the post of honour. The white 
traders and clergy are in the back premises. The 
city is composed of about 1500 beehive huts, 
thatched ,vith reeds, each surrounded ,vith a stone 
,vall. Swarms of children 'were playing in the sun- 
shine, necklaces of beads being their chief or only 
covering, and the little stomachs blown out till they 
shone, ,vith mealies, or buckwheat porridge. A 
flagstaff denoted the royal residence. "r e made for 
YOL, Ill. 3., 
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it, and presently the eldest of the princes came out, 
a ll1idd18-aged thick-set man, dressed in a Methodist 
parson's cast-off suit of clothes, followed by other 
chiefs in skins. We shook hands, and immediately 
after the olel King himself came up, handsomely 
dressed in leopard-skins, and walking slowly "with a 
knob-stick. Chairs "were placed for the King and 
the visitors. The Prime 1\Iinister and. the court 
jester sat on the ground on each side of his 
Iajesty, 
and a circle of thirty or forty of the principal people 
squatted round, some of the youngsters ,vearing 
military caps. All ,vere covered more or less, and 
had at least a blanket. 
The King asked after the Queen, whom he pro- 
fessed to hold in high respect, and then made some 
minute enquiries into the Diamond Field business. 
Having satisfied his curiosity, I asked him if he had 
heard of the Langabalele affair. He looked surprised, 
affected ignorance, and appealed to his minister. The 
minister seemed to know no more than he, I dis- 
covered afterward that they had be
n watC' hing the 
,vhole business with the intensest interest. At that 
moment a party from Langabalele's tribe were in 
Trabancho, and were probably in the suite listening 
to the conversation. 
Two of the princes are Christians" and are anxi- 
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oUB for their father's conversion. But he sticks to 
his heathenism. 'My sons,' he said, 'want me to be 
baptized. I say to them, Christians here,' pointing 
to the Wesleyan Stat.ion, 'and Christians there,' 
pointing to the ....\.nglican monks. 'Christians there 
won't speak to Christians here. When one of them 
has converted the other it will be time to come 


to me.' 


Trabancho IS maintained by the Free State, 
partly to show the world how good a Dutch State 
can be to the natives, and partly as a nursery for 
labourers; but it was not a pretty sight to me. 
Food of course has to be supplied for so many people, 
and a certain quantity of ground is cultivated; but 
the ,vork here as elsewhere is almost wholly done by 
the women. The men are not allowed to fight, and 
figh ting being the only labour they understand, they 
are hopelessly idle. 
Whe:l we returned to the station the missionary 
had come in. He entertained us to the best of his 
. 
ability. He gave us a supper, which, if plain, was 
abundant, Hunger was the best of sauces, and his 
con....ersation was instructive if not amusing.- To 
lodge us was the chief difficulty. There was one 
spare bed, and there was a sofa in the sitting-room. 
The Chief Justice and the Secretary of State took 
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the bed and gayc the sofa to 1ne. 
Iy rnind luisgave 
111e. I l'mnen1bered IllY experience with a sofa at 
the V'aal River. There \vere neither matchcs nor 
candles, 
o I prudently did not extinguish the hl1np 
when I lay down. F.iye Ininutes were all that I 
could bear. I bounded back into Iny clothes, turned 
up the IUlnp again, anù settleù into a chair. "That 
was I to do? On the table lay a history 01' 
[e- 
thodislu in seven volumes, a conunentary on St. Paul 
in fiye volumes. Happily on a distant shelf, con- 
cealed modestly behind a curtain, I discovcrcd a IJile 
of novels, and read myself to slcep with ')Iodern 
Accomplishmcnts. ' 
Dee. 15,-1 have heard all that. the President can 
tell me. I have seen evidence of the plainest kind 
that in the tinle of the ßovereignty the British 
authorities themselves occupied the territory where 
the Diamond }'ields have been discovered, and that 
we then recognised no right to it in 'Vate1'boer or 
his Griquas. It had been under the jurisdiction of 
the Free State ever sincc. the proclalnation of inde- 
penùence, Another G l'iq lUt chief had asserted SOIn6 
vague right to it. The :Frcc State Government, 
wishing to be conciliatory, had paid this chief a SUln 
of Inoney to (\xtinguish any doubt whieh Inight re- 
n1alll. The Engli:.-h GOYCrJlltlCllt) ill taking up 
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\Vaterboer's cause, have distinctly broken a treaty 
which they had renewed but one year before In u 
very solen1ll manner, and the Colonial Office, it is 
painfully evident to me, has been duped by an in- 
genious conspiracy. Duped perhaps is scarcely the 
right word. TIad we ourselves remained ill posses- 
sion of the country, not much would have been heard 
of the claims of vVaterboer. 
I have now learned as much as I anl likely to 
learn, and may make my way back to Port Eliza.. 
beth. I am tired of knocking about. I have still 
500 n1Ïles of Cape roads before me. '1'he rivers in 
the colony are reported to be in flood, and the 
bridges to be broken. )11'. 11--, an exceptionally 
agreeable English gentlmnan, ,vho is here, under- 
takes to drive n1e in his cart to Fauresmith, seventy- 
two miles of the way. There I shall fall in with 
'Cobb's coach' tron1 Kimberley to Algoa Bay. 1 
have tried to peint out to people here how ab. 
surd it is for then1 to talk of t;outh African inde- 
pendence. In the towns they import everything 
which they consume. They import their flour; 
they import Australian meat; they Ï1nport milk, 
butter, tinned vegetables; they in1port their furni- 
ture, their clothes, and even timber to floor and roof 
their houses. They manuI
lCture nothing except 
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waggons and harness. They are dependent on 
Europe for their commonest necessaries (jf life. They 
produce, to buy these things, wool, diamonds, gold, 
copper, and ostrich feathers. But they cannot live 
on these. Three frigates could close their harbours, 
and they ,vould be at once upon their knees. 
Fauresmith, Dec. 19,-An agreeable drive brought 
us here yesterday. 
Ir. H-- told Ine on the way 
that the President believes that he is in no danger 
of forcible annexation. He supposes the European 
powers would interfere to protect him. If he ha" 
no better security, I don't think that will sa.ve hinl. 
We saw a curious sight on the way: a locust 
swarm, a great brown cloud sweeping through the 
air, pursued by an army of locust-birds, large fly- 
catchers, like swallows, but twice the size. These 
bird
 sweep up and down the s\varm clipping off the 
wings of the locusts, which then fall like rain to the 
ground, ,vhen the birds alight and devour them at 
leisure. There are all the plagues of Egypt in this 
country except one, The Hies blacken your break- 
fast table. The frogs have given 111e Jnany a sleep- 
less night. Lice there are none, but change the 
translation slightly, and you are provided to your 
skin's discontent. 1'he locusts desolate the fields and 
gardens, The hail is so violent that in Natal and 
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the Transvaal it will pierce holes through roofs of 
corrugated iron. Under a thunder-cloud there is 
tha darkness of midnight. Red-water and horse-sick- 
ness are an equivalent for murrain, and if the rivers 
are not turned to blood, they come down after rain 
,vith the consistency of red soup. 
There is another diamond pit at Fauresmith, not 
encouraging on the surface, but no one knows what 
may not lie a few feet below. I have met here a 
man who was agent for the branch of the Griqua 
tribe that claimed the Kimberley country, It was 
this man who sold it to the Free State Government 
in the Griquas' behalf. He told me that the v{hole 
transaction with Waterboer was a piece of thimble- 
rig, and he could prove it in any court of arbitJ'
;.tion 
in the world. 
Oolesberg, Dec. I9.-Again in the Cape Colony. 
Cobb's coach hanging fire, and there being some d.oubt 
whether any coach ,vould run again till the floods had 
gone down, I found a friend to drive me to the Orange 
River. At the passage I was told that I should find 
a ferry and a carriage which ,vouid take me on to 
Colesberg. The Orange River, though it has still 
800 miles to run, is even here an impressive stream 
-600 feet across, deep and rapid. The ferryman, a 
Dutchman, and therefore never in a hurry, was slowly 
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tran
porting vast droves of oxen to the colonial border. 
'V ould he send tne over? lIe \vould, lIe ,vould not. 
lIe did not kllO\V. "\Vhy could I not go by the Inail 
cart? It was then noon. lIe pronlised me an answer 
at throe, I sat down with a cigar and a drawing-book. 
Three hours passed. I again applied, and again 
fountl Inyself treated ,vith phleglnatic indifference, 
rrhe alternative before TIle was to sleep suppel'less on 
the sands. I saitl nothing, lighted another cigar, 
reseated Jnyself, and sketched on. He approved of 
Iny eOlnposure, relented, and told Ine I should go. 
There ,vas really not the slightest difficulty. There 
was a. carriage with a pair of horses on the other side, 
\vhich was ready in a fe\v Illinutes, and in two hours 
I \vas again in a J
riti
h colonial town. rfhe best 
hotel is 111]1. I have to take up with a place kept hy 
a drunken lout fronl Jligh 'Vickhanl, ,vhose \vife, how- 
ever, has sense and cleanlinoss. The bad specimens 
of colonists copy the Kafirs, and leave their ,vives to 
work while they drink and sleep, This pOOl' WOlHall 
slaves to keep things straight, but ,vith imperfect 
success. 'rIte diaIIlonds, she says, have turned every- 
buùy's head, There is more Illouey, but living is 
ruilluu
ly expel1si, e, and no one is the better for it. 
I passeù a fal'lll OIl IllY way here which wa::) a 
model in its way. The owner ,vas an l
llglishnlau, 
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ancI when an Englishman will ,york ut agriculture, 
he shows the Dutchman how to do it. 
Coles berg itself lies in a rocky valleYI more than 
4 0 00 feet above the sea, and is geologÙ
any the 
strallge
t place I ever saw. A huge flat-topped 
Jnountain rises over it, formed of alternate layers of 
stratified rock and ironstone, the horizontal beds per- 
fectly even, as if they had never been disturbed, yet 
beds of igneous rock, nlany hundred teet thick, lying 
on the top of thenl. 
New BCl{ford, Dec. 24,- 'V e are descending froIn 
t.he highlands at last, and are again alTIOng the jessa- 
Inine
 and the orange-trees. Five days ago I left 
Colesberg ,vith a cart and pair of horses to make Iny 
way down the colony, and I have travelled at the rate 
of about fifty miles a day, The first evening after 
sunset I pt
sse(I a handsollle house belonging to a 
Dutchman. lIe ,vas sitting in the twilight outside 
his door with his .wife, a nliddle-aged lady, but still 
handsolne, and ,vith beautiful eyes. I stopped to give 
the horses some water. 'Ve fell into conversation, 
I asked for fresh Inilk, They sent a boy to the stable 
with a tumbler to milk a cow for me. They invited 
IHe to stay there for the night, ,vith a courtesy and 
repose of Inanner which no English lord and lady 
could have outdone, Ths l)atch having been IOIJ
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settled In the country have a dignity about theln 
which contrasts favourably with A.nglo-colonial smart- 
ness. I regretted to leave them, but it was moonlight, 
and ,ve pushed on. The roads, which are bad enough 
by day, are horrible at night. They are mere wheel- 
tracks, the ruts a foot or two deep, and the baked 
clay through which they are cut now a
 hard as stone. 
The road commissioners are the country fanners. I 
said to some one that I met on the way, that I sup- 
posed the Dutch rarely left their honlcs, and so did 
not care. I ,vas told that if I could choose a road 
that led to a church I should always find it good. 
The farmers will go with their families fifty miles to 
u. church, and never Iniss a church festival. The 
ministers are better paid than average state offi- 
cials, and the Dutch meeting-houses are the hand- 
somest building8 in South Africa. I ba'v, in passing 
through Cradock, a church which would have been 
called fine anywhere in Europe. 'rhe Dutch farmers 
of the neighbourhood had built it entirely. The news 
about the floods is too true. ...-\.lthough it is summer 
there has been a heavy fall of snow on the mountains. 
It has melted suddenly. Violent rain falling at the 
same time, has burst simultaneously a number of ill- 
made reservoirs, and the Great :Fish River has risen 
to forty feet above its natural level. The banks are 
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wooded, The torrent rushing over them tears out 
the trees by the roots, and the river rolls along, carry- 
ing with it enormous masses of :floating timber. No 
imaginable bridge can stand such a strain, and it is 
a serious problem how the railways are by-and-by to 
be carried over these rivers. A druggist at Oradock, 
whose son is at a Scotch university, kindly took 
charge of me as an ex-Lord Rector, He pl3ced me 
in the hands of an experienced young Dutchman who 
knew the points where the Fish River could be crossed, 
and, after less serious difficulties than befell me at the 
Modder, I am now within 120 miles of Port Elizabeth, 
New Bedford is one of the prettiest to\vns which I 
have seen, nestled among densely wooded mountains, 
and luxurious with the wild variety of sub-tropical 
vegetation. Half a mile distant, among orange groves, 
and approached through vast oak avenues, lie the re- 
mains of the ruined house of Sir .L.\.ndre\v Stockenstrom, 
who was so honourably distinguished in the last 
generation by his endeavours to protect and raise the 
native tribes on the borders. The house was burnt 
in one of the Kafir wars, and has not been restored. 
The trees which were planted round it would be splen- 
did even in an English park. All else is desolate, 
Wild jessamines creep anlong the broken casements, 
A dislnounted cannon of the last century, with a 
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Dutch inscription, lies half-buried under leaves, and 
as a practical com men t on the owner's chi valrou9 
efforts to elevate the Kafir race by mere benevolence, 
the town to-day is full of black creatures of both sexes 
and all ages, who have come in to drink, and are lying 
about in the sun idle and masterless. 
Tuubridge, DfC, 26.-0nly thirty miles left. Saw 
the sea to-day from tho final ridge over which we 
crossed, and, after IllY long battering journey, I 
cried out like the vanguard of the ten thousand when 
they looked down on Trebizond. For the last two 
days we have been descending through picturesque 
ravines, studded with the African aloe, The OpE n 
hills blaze with InesembryanthemuIlls, The ivy-leaf 
geranium runs liké a creeper up the steIns of the trees 
011 the river-sidl''S, and pours its flowers in cascades 
over the branches, The banks of the streaIllS are 
fringed ,vith the fronds of giant ferns, This after- 
noon we took our last leap, 1200 feet, down into the 
plain, through winùing glens, once the scenes of our 
n10st desperate battles with the Kafirs, now ,varm anù 
glowing in the soft light of a SUJnmer sunset, fragrant 
with the Inillion blossoms of the wild Cape jessalnine, 
and ,vith no more formidable animals concealed aIIlong 
the thickets than armies of grey baboons, which were 
playin
 on the grws8V lawns that opened in the iu- 
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tervals of the forest. One very large fellow, with 
white whiskers and sharp hvinkling eyes, stood half 
hidden in a bush to watch us as ,ve passed. l\Iy 
negro driver, silent and solemn hitherto, burst into 
shouts of delight at the sight of his relation. I beg- 
ged hilll to be silent, that I might get a nearer vie,v, 
but he understood the matter better than I did. He 
addressed Jock, as he called him, in terms of affec- 
tionate greeting. Jock chattered, slipped round the 
bush, and ,vaved his pa,v. I had just seen worse 
manners at the last hotel which I had passed, where 
the innkeeper boasted to me that, when the late 
Goyernor, Sir Philip ,V odehouse, called there he had 
made Sir Philip kno,v that he, in his o,vn house, 
was as good a governor as the other. A free African- 
del' was not going to humble himself before the best 
Excellency that could be sent from England. 
Tunbl o idge, Sunday e","eJling, Dee. 27.-1'hc last day 
ot" my singular journey. I have travelled 1500 nliles 
on the roughest roads that I have ever been jolted 
over, amidst thunderstorms and hard living and 
nights without sleep. Had I been thirty, it would 
have been the most delightful of adventures. When 
one is near sixty, adventures cease to be exhilarating, 
'Vhen I was leaving 
Iaritzburg, plunging into the 
heart of an unknown wilderness, I thought of Faust 
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descending to H the l\Iothers" and 
fephistopheles' 
 


Ich bin neugierig wenn er wiederkommt. 


I am a stone lighter than when I was last at Port 
Elizabeth. In a Potcheffstrom ne\vspaper I saw my.. 
self described as Cl a lean grey old gentleman," but I 
am strong and well, and none the worse for what I 
have gone through. If I can convince others as I 
have convinced myself that the annexation of the 
Diamond Fields was a crime and a blunder, and that 
if South Africa is to prosper as a British dependency, 
we must find some means to repair the wrong which 
we were misled into committing, my small exertions 
will not have been wholly thrown a\vay.l 


1 Compensation has since been I tory, with the full consent of th
 
made to the Free State, and the President and the Vclksraad.- 
Diamond Fields are British telTi- Feb. 1877, 


THE END. 


Rickard Clay ct Sona, Limited, London ct Bungay. 
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strative Divisions of British India, 8\'0, 
21s. 


CHURCHILL (\VINSTON SPENCER, 
BE SAN T.-TIIE HISTORY OF 
1.P.), 
LO
DON. fiy Sir WALTER BESANT. \Vith 
74 111:.Js
rations. Crown 8vo, Is. 9d, Or 
bound as a School Prize Buok, gilt ed
es, 
2s, 6.1, 


BRIGHT.-A HISTORY OF 
E
GLAND. By the Rev. J, FRANCK 
BHIGH 1, D.O. 
Period I. MEDIÆVAL MONARCHY: 
A.D, 44
-14S5, Crown 8vo, 45.6/. 
Period I I. PERSONAL MONARCHY. 
1485-16SS. Crown 8vo, 5s, 
Period III. CO:'llSTITUTIONAL MON- 
ARCHV. 1689-1
37. Crown 8vo, 7s,6:1. 
Period IV, THE GROWTH OF DE- 
J\IOCRACY, 1837-1880. Crown 
vo, 6s, 


Period V, IMPERIAL REACTION: 
Victoria, ]
&)"1901. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d, 


THE RI\'EH \V AR: an Historical 
Account of the Reconquest of the Soudan. 
Edited by Colonel F. RHODES, D.S.O. 
\Vith Photo
ra\'ure Portrait of Viscount 
I{itchener ot I{hartoum, and 2
 .'Iaps and 
Plans. 8vo, lOs. 6.1. net. 


THE STORY OF THE MALA- 
RAND FIELD FORCE, IH97. With 6 
.Maps and Plans, Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, 


LO
[)ON TO LADYSMITH VIA 
PRETORIA. Crown Hvo, 6s, 


IA
 HA
IILTO
'S MARCH. \\'ith 
Portrait of 
Iajor-General Sir Ian Hamil- 
. ton and 10 Maps and Plans. Cro\\Q 
_ i. ,8vo, 6s, 
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CORBETT (,JULIA" S.) FROUDE (JAMES A,)-
onti1l1led, 
DRAI{E AND THE TUDOR THE SDANI H STORY OF THE 
:".J A VY. with a History of the Rise of ARMADA, and other Essays. Cr. 8vo, 
England as a Maritime Power. With 3s. 6 i. 
Portraits, Illustrations and Maps 2 vols. 
Crown 8vo, 16ç. 
THE SUCCESSOR;;'; OF DRAKE 
\Vith 4 Portraits (2 Photogravures) and 
12 !\Iaps and Plans. 8vo. 21s. 


E
GLA
D IN THE MEDITER- 
RANEAN: a Study of the Rise and In- 
fluence of British Power within the Straits. 
1603-1713. 2 vols. 8"'0, 24s. net. 
CREIGHTON (M., D.D" late Lord 
Bishop of London). 


A HISTORY OF THE PAPACY 
FRO:\I THE GREAT SCHISM TO THE 
S.\CI{ OF RO:vlE. 1378-1527. 6 vols. Cr. 
8vo. 55. net each. 


ÇUEEN ELIZABETH. 
Portrait. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


\Vith 


HISTORICAL ESSAYS AND RE- 
VIE\VS. Edited by LOUISE CREIGHTON. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


HISTORICAL LECTURES AND 
t\ D D RES S E S. Edited hy LOUISE 
CREIGHTON. Crown 8"'0. 5s. net. 


DALE,--THE PRINCIPLES OF 
ENGLISH CONSTITUTIONAL HIS- 
TORY. By LucY DALE. late Scholar of 
Somerville College. Oxford, Crown 8vo. 65, 


DE TOCQUEVILLE, - DEMO- 
CRACY IN A\'IERICA. By ALEXIS DE 
TOCQUEVILLE. Translated by HE"RY REEVE, 
C.B.. D.C.L. 2 vols. Crown 8\'0, 165. 


FALKINER,-STUDIES I
 IRISH 
HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY, mainly of 
the Eighteenth Century. By C. LITTON 
FALKI:\IER. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


FREEMAN,-THE HISTORICAL 
GEOGRAPHY OF EUROPE. By EDWARD 
A. FREEl'oIAN, D.C.L.. LL.D, Third Edition. 
Edited by J. B. BUHY. M.A., D Litt., LL.D., 
Regius Professor of Modern History in the 
University of Cambridge. 8vo, 12s. 6d. 
ATLAS to the above, With 65 Maps 
in colour. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


FROUDE (JAMES A.). 
THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 
from the Fall of Wolsey to the Defeat of 
the Spanish Armada, 12 vols. Crown 
8vo, 3s. 6d. each. 
THE DIVORCE OF CATHERINE 
OF ARAGON. Crown
8vo, 35. 6ri. 


THE ENGLISH IN IRELAND IN 
THE EIGHTEE:'<JTH CENTURY. 3 
vols. Crown 8vo, IOs. 6 i. 


ENGLIÇ;H SEA;\lEN 
SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 


THE 


IN 


Cabinet Edition. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Illustrated Edition. \Vith!) Photo- 
gravure Plates and 16 other I11ustrations. 
Large Crown 8vo, gilt top, 65. net. 
'Sil7.h'r Librar\,' Edition Cr. 8vo, 
3s. 6el. ' 


THE COUNCIL OF TRENT. 
Cro" n 8vo, 35. 6ri. 


SHORT STUDIES ON GREAT 
SUBJECTS. 
Cabinet Edition 4 vols. 4s 
'Sii'lJer Libyan" Edition 4 vols. 
Crown 8vo, 35. -6d. each. 


C
2ESAR: a Sketch. Cr. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
SELECTIONS FROM THE \VRIT- 
INGSOFJAMESANTHONYFROUDE 
Edited by P S. ALLEN, l\1.A C"own Hvo, 
35.6d 


GARDINER (SA\IUEL RAWSON, 
D.C.L., LL.D.). 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND, from 
the Accession of James I. to the Outbreak 
of the Civil War. 1603-1642. With 7 Maps. 
10 vols. Crown 8vo, 5s. net each. 


A HISTORY OF THE GREAT 
CIVIL \V AR, 1642-1649. With 54 Maps 
and Plans. 4 vols. Cr. 8vo. 5s. net each. 


A HISTORY OF THE COM
10N. 
\VEALTH AND THE PROTECTOR- 
ATE. 1649-1656, 4 vols. Crown 8vo. 
5.5. net each, 


THE STUDENT'S HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND. \Vith 378 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, gilt top, 12s. 
A lso in Three volumes, price 45. each. 


\VHAT 
WAS. 
5.
, 


GUNPO\VDER PLOT 
\Vith 8 IllustratioQs. Crown 8vo, 
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GARDINER (SA
'1UEL RAWSON, , HARVARD HISTORICAL STUDIES. 
D.C.L., L.L.D.)-cotlfÏ1med. I 
CROM\\'ELL'S PLACE IN HIS- 
TORY. Founded on Six Lectures de-I 
livered in the U ni,,'ersity of Oxford. Crown I 
8vo, 3s. 6d. 


OLIVER CROM\YELL. \Yith 
Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


GERMAN EMPEROR'S 
(THE)SPEECHES: bein
aSelectionfrom 
the Speeches, Edicts, Letters and Telegrams I 
of the Emperor William I I , Translated by 
LoUIs ELKI
D, M.D., 8vo, 12s. 6.1. net. 


GERMAN EMPIRE (THE) I 
OF TO=ÐA Y: Outlines of its Formation I 
and De,,'elopment. By 'VERITAS '. Crown 
8"'0, 6s. net. 


G R A H A M.-RO:\L-\N AFRICA: 
An Outline of the History of the Roman 
Occupation of North 4.frica, based chiefly 
upon I nscriptions and 
lonumental Remains I 
in that Country. By ALEXANDER GRAHAM, 
F.S.A., F.R.T.B.A. \Vith 30 reproductions 
of Original Drawings by the Author, and 2 
1\laps. 8vo, 165. net. 


GREVILLE,-A JOL'RNAL OF 
THE REIGNS OF KING GEORGE IV., 
KING WILLIA:\1 IV., AND QUEEN 
VICTORIA. Bv CHARLES C. F GrmvlI.LE, 
formerly Clerk of the Council. R vols. 
Crown 8vo, 35. 6d, each. 


GROSS,-THE SOURCES AND 
LlTERATl1RE OF ENGLISH HISTORY, 
FRO:\1 THE EARLIEST TT\'ES TO 
ABOUT 1485. By CHARLES GROSS, Ph.D. 
8vo, 185. net. 


HAMIL TON.-HISTORICAL RE- 
CORD OF THE 14TH ,KING'S) HUS- 
SARS. from A.D, 1715 to A.D. 1900. By 
Colonel HEXRY BI ACKRUR
E HA\HLTON, 
M.A.. Christ Church, Oxford; late Com- 
manding the Regiment. \Vith 15 Coloured 
Plates, 
s Portraits. etc., in Photogravure. 
and 10 :\laps and Plans, Crown 4to, gilt 
edges, 425. net. 


THE SUPPRESSION OF THE 
AFRICAN SLAVE TRADE TO THE 
UNITED STATES OF A\'ERICA, 1638- 
1870. By \V. E. ß. Du Bors, Ph.D. 8m, 
7s.6d. 


THE CONTEST OVER THE RA- 
TIFICATON OF THE FEDERAL CON- 
STITUTIO
 IN :\IASSACH USETTS. 
By S. B. HAR1>IXG, A.:\I. 8vo, 65. 


A CRITICAL STUDY OF NUL- 
LIFICATION IN SOCTH CAROLINA. 
By D, F. HOUSTON, A.M. 8vo, 65. 


NO
lI
ATIO
S FOR ELECTIVE 
OFFICE IN THE UNITED STATES, 
By FREDERICK \V. DALLINGER, <\.1\1. 8vo, 
7s.6d. 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF BRITISH 
:\IUNICIPAL HISTORY, IN'CLUDING 
GILDS AND P\RLlA'tENTARY HE- 
PRESENTATION. By CHARLES GROSS, 
Ph.D. 8,,"0, 12s. 


THE LIBERTY AND FREE SOIL 
PARTIES IN THE NORTH \VEST. 
By THEODORE C. S"fITH, Ph.D, 8vo, 
7s.6ri. 


THE PROVINCIAL GO\'ER:\:OH 
IN THE E
GLlSH COLONIES OF 
NORTH A:\IERICA. By EYARTS Bou- 
TELL GREEXE. 8vo, 75. 6el. 


THE COUNTY PALATI
E OF 
DUHHA,\l: a Stud} in Constitutional 
History. By GAILLARD THOMAS LAPSLEY. 
Ph,D. 8vo, IOs. 6.1. 
THE AXGLICAN EPISCOPATE 
AND THE A \IEHICAl\' COLONIES. 
By ARTHUR. Lyo
 . CROSS, J:>h.D:, In- 
structor in History In the Umverslty of 

lichigan. 8vo, 105. 6d. 


HISTORIC TOWNS, - Edited 
hy E. A. FREEMAN, D.C.L., and Rev. 
WILLIAM Hl:ST, M.A. \Vith :\Iaps and Plans, 
Crown 8"0, 3s.')>d. each. 


HART.-ACTUAL GOVERN. 
'\lENT. 1\S APPLIED UNDER A \lERI- Bristol. By Rev. \V, 
CAN CONDITIONS, Bv Ar.RERT Bl:SH- Hunt. 
SELL HART, LL.D., Professor of History Carlisle. By :\landell 
in Harvard University. \Vith 17 r\laps and Creighton, D.O. 
diagrams. Cro\\ n 8vo, 75. 6 I, net. Cinque Port!';. B} 
I \lontagu Burrows. 
HI L L,-THREE FRE
CHMEN I Colchester. By Rev. 
IV BE
GAL: or, The Commercial Ruin E. L. Cutts. 
of the French Settlements in 1757. By S I Exeter. By E. A 
C. HILL, B.A, B.Sc., Officer in char
e of Freeman. 
the Records of the Go,,'ernment of India, London. By Rev. 'V. 
\Vith 4 .\taps. 8vo, 75. 6.1. net. J, Loftie. 


Oxford. By Rev. C. 
W. Boase. 
\Vinchester. By G. \V. 
I{itchin, D.O. 
York. B} Rev. James 
Raine. 
New York. By Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. 
Boston (U.S.) By 
Henry Cabot Lodge. 
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HUNTER (Sir \VILLIAM \VILSON). I LECKY (WILLIAM EDWARD HART- 
A HISTORY OF BRITISH INDIA. I POLE), 
Vol. I.-Introductory to the Overthrow of HISTORY OF ENGLAND IN THE 
the English in the Spice Archipela
o, 1623, EIGHTEENTH CENTURY, 
With 4 :\laps. R\'o, 18>. Vol. II.-To the 
Union of the Old and New Companies Library Editioll. S vols. Svo. 
under the Earl of Godolphin's Award, 1708. Vols, I. and 11..1700-1760, 36s.; Vols, III. 
8\'0, 16s. and IV., 1760-1784. 36s.; Vols. V. and VI., 
1784-1793, 36s.; Vols. VII. and VIII.. 
1793.1800, 36s. 


THE INDIA OF THE QUEEN, 
and other Essays. Edited by Lady HUN- I 
TER. \\'ith an Introduction by FRANCIS I 
HENRY SKRISE, [ndian Civil Service 
(Retired). 8vo, 9s. net. 


INGRAM,-À CRITICAL EXAMI- I 
NAT[ON OF [RISH HISTORY. From I 
the Elizabethan Conquest to the Legislative 
Union of I ROO. By T. OUNRAR ISGRAM, 
LL.D. 2 vols. 8vo, 24s. 


JOYCE (p, \V.). 
A SHORT HISTORY OF IRE-I 
LA:'-J'D, from the Earliest Times to 160
t 
Crown 8vo, lOs. 6.i. 
A SOCIAL HI'STOHY OF 
ANCIE:'-J'T IRELAND: Treating of the 
Government, :\lilitary System and Law; 
Religion, Learning and Art; Trades. 
Industries and Commerce: !\lanners, 
Customs and Domestic Life of the Ancient 
Irish People. \Vith 361 Illustrations. 2 
\'ols. 8\'0, 215. net. 


KAYE and MALLESON, - HIS-I 
TORY OF THE INDIAN :\IUTINY, 1857- 
185
. B\' Sir JOHS \V. I{AYE and Colonel 
G. B :\ÚLLESOS. \Vith Analytical Index 
and 1\laps and Plans. 6 vols, Crown 8vo, 
35. 6el. each. 


LANG (A:\: DREW). 
THE MYSTERY OF .\IÀRY 
STUART. \Vith Photogravure Plate and 
IS other Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. 
net. 


Cabinet Editioll. ENGLAND. 7 vols. 
Crown 8vo, 5,. net each. IRELA!I;D. 5 
vols, Crown 8vo. 5.>. net each. 


LEADERS OF PUBLIC OPINION 
IN IRELAND: FLOOD-GRATTAN- 
O'CO:'-J' NELL. 2 \'ols. 8vo, 255. net. 


HISTORY OF E U R 0 PEA N 
:\10RALS FRO:\I AUG USTUS TO 
CHARLE:\lAGNE. 2 vols, Crown 8vo, 
IOs. net. 


A SUH\'EY OF ENGLISH 
ETH ICS: Being the First Chapter of the 
· History of European :\Iorals '. Edited 
,,\'ith Introduction and Notes. by W. A. 
HIRST. Crown, 8\'0, 3s.6d. 


HISTORY OF THE I<ISE AND 
I:'-J'FLLE
CE OF THE SPIlHT OF 
RATlO:'-J'ALlS'\l IN EUROPE. 2 vols. 
Crown 8\'0, 10s. net. 


DE.\IOCRACY AND LIBERT\. 
Library Edition. 2 voJs. SVO, 36s. 
Cabinet Edition. 2 vols. Crown Svo, 
lOs. net. 


LIEVEN,- LETTERS OF DORO- 
THEA, PRINCESS LIEVEN, DURING 
HER RESIDENCE IN LONDON, 1812- 
1834. Edited by LIO:\:EL G. ROßl!l;SON. 
With 2 Photogravure Portraits. 8vo, 145. 
net. 


JAMES THE SIXTH AND THE 
GOWRIE MYSTERY. \Vith Gowrie's 
Coat of Arms in colour, 2 Photogravure 
Portraits and other Illustrations. 8vo, 
12s. 6d. net. 
PRI
CE CHARLES ED\VARD I L U M S DEN'S H 0 R S E, 
STUART, THE YOUNG CHEVALIER. RECORDS OF. - Edited by H. H. S. 
With Photogravure Frontispiece. Crown PEARSE. \Vith a Map and numerous Por- 
8vo, 75. 6 l. net traits and Illustrations in the Text. 4to, 
THE VALET'S TRAGEDY, AND 21s. net. 
OTHER STUDIES IN SECRET HIS- 
TORY. \Vith 3 Illustrations. 8vo, 125. 6d. 
net 


LAURIE, - HISTORICAL SUR. 
VEY OF PRE-CHRISTIAN EDUCA- 
TION, By S. S. LAURIE, AM.. LL.O,I 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6ri. 


LOW ELL, - GOVERNMENTS 
AND PARTIES IN CO;\JTINENTAL 
EUROPE. By Â. LAWRENCE LOWELL. 
2 vols. 8"'0, 21s. 


LYNCH,-THE \\'AR OF THE 
CIVILISATIO:\'S: BEI:\'G .\ RECORD 
OF 'A FOHEIGN DEVIL'S' EXPERI- 
ENCES WITH THE ALLIES IN CHINA. 
By GEORGE LYl'\CH, Special Correspondent 
of the' Sphere,' etc. With Portrait and 21 
Illustrations, Crown 8\'0. 6
, net 
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CRITICAL Ai\JD HISTORICAL 
ESSA YS. 
Studolrs Editio1l. 
6s. 
, Trc7'e1Y{11l' F;,litioll. 2 vols. Ct.. 
R\'o. 9s. 
Cabilld Editioll. 4 vols. Pos
 8vo, 
Popular Edition 245. 
ESSAYS WITH LAYS OF '\
CIENT ' Rdi1lbur{flt ' Editi01l. :
 vols. Rvo, 
ROME. ETC, Crown R\'o, 2s. 61. 65. each. 
Librar)' Rditio1l. :
 vols. R\'o, 36s. 
HISTORY Of" EX<;{,AXD. 2 vols. 
Crown R\"o, 55. ESSA ,"S. which may be had sepa- 
1\1 . . - " \" , .. rately. Sewed. 6.1, each: cloth. Is. each. 
ISCELLA:\EOLS RlfI
(JS'1 . 
SJ>EF<.:HI:S AS!> POE'\\S. Cr. R\o. 2s. 61. Addison and \\'alpole. Frederick the Great. 
THE LIFE AXD LETTERS OF LORD Croker's Boswell's Kankeand Gladstone, 
.. G I Johnson. Lord Bacon, 
"A<':AUL,A\, H
. S

 J: O. THE\'ELYAN, Hallam's Constitu- Lord Cli,,'e. 
Bart. Cnmn !ho, _\.61. tional History. Lord B}ron and The 
I \Varren Hastin
s. Comic Dramatists 
The Earl of Chatham nf the Restoration. 
(Two Essays). 


ÿll SC E LLA:'\ EOUS \YHITIl\\GS, 
SPEECHES ..\SD POE:\lS. 
Popular Edition. Crown 8vo, 25. 6d. 
Cabi1ld Editio1l. 4 \'ols. Post 8\'0, 
245. 
SELECTIONS Fl
O
l TH E 
\\'RITIXGS OF LORD !\lACAULAY. 
Yols. XL-XII. SPEECHES. LAYS OF Edited, with Occasional Notes, hy the 
ANCIE:\:T ROl\1E, ETC., A'O l:\:nEX, I Ri
ht Hon, Sir G. O. TnEvEI.YAN, Bart. 
Crown !h'o, 65. 
Cabinet Edition ] 
 \'ols Post I 
R\"o, ;t4 16s. MACKINNON (JAMES, Ph.D.). 
HISTORY OF E:\GLAl'\D FROM THE HISTORY OF ED'VARD 
THE ACCESSIO:"l: OF J..\:\lES THE THE THIRD. Rvo, 1!k 
SECOKD. 
Popular Editio11. 2 yols Ct', 
.'h-o, 
5s. 
Studl1ll's Editio1l 2 \'015. Cr. 8\'0, 
12s. 
Pcoplc's Edition. 4 vols. Cr. 
h'o. 
16.
. 
'Albullt' Editio1l. \''ith 6 Port' aits. 
6 \"ols.
 Lar
e Crown 
vo. 3s. 6,1. each. 
Cabillrf Editioll. H yols. Post 8\'0, 
4Rs. 
, Edi1lburgh' f dillon, -1 yols. b\"o, 
65. each. 
I iblmy Fditir11l. 
 \'015. 8\"0, :{:-1. 


MACAULAY (Lord), 
THE LIFE A
D \VORI{S OF 
LORD :\lACACLAY. 
'Edillburgh' Editiull. ]0 vols. S\'(), 
6s. each. 
Vols. I.-IV. HISTORY OF El':'GLAND. 
\'ols. \'.-\'1 I. ESSAYS, BIOGRAPHIES. I 
INDIA!\; PEXAL CODE, COXTHIBUTIOSS TO 
I{NIGHT'S 'QUARTERL\ :\lA,jAZIXE'. 
Vol. VIII. SPEFCHES, LAYS OF 
Ar-:CIE!\;T RO\1E, \lISCFLLAXFOUS POEI\1S, 
\'ols. IX. and. X. THE LIFE AND 
LETTERS OF LORD :\lAcAULAY. By Sir 
G. O. TIH-:VELYA..., Bart. 


THE \\"ORI{S. 


. Alhmo' /;ditio1l. \''ith J2 POI"- 
traits. - 12 \ ols. Lar
e Crown !h 0, :
s. 6 I. 
each. 


Vols.I.-\'1. HlS10HYOF EXGLAl':'D, 
FRO" TIfE AC<':ES
IOX OF JA:\1ES THE 
SI:COXD. 
\'ols. \'H.-X ESSAYS Axn HIO- 


(jRAPHIES. 


I MACAULAY (LORD)-'onthl1lcd, 
CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL 
ESSAYS, \VITH L.\YS OF A
CIENT 
RO:\lE. etc., in I Volume. 
Popula]' Edition. Ct'own Hvo, 2s. fid. 
'Sil1.'cr l.ibrarv' Editioll. '\'ith 
Portrait and 4 lII
strations to the . Lays' 
Crown 
ko. 35. 6d. 


\'01. 


Cr. 8vo. 


THE GRO\\'TH AND DECLI:\'E 
OF THE FHEXCH :\10:'\ARCHY. Rm. 
215. net. 


MALLET. - MALLET f); PA
 
AND THE FRE:'\CH RE\'OLUTIO!'\. 
By BERSAHD MALLET. \Vith Photo
ravure 
Portrait, Rvo. 12ç. 61. net. 


MAY,-THE CO:\:STITUTIONAL 
HISTORY OF EXGLAr\D since the 
Accession of George III. I ï6()-] 870. By 
Sir THo
1As ERSKI
E 
1A\, KC,B. (Lord 
FarnboroUih), 3 ,"ol
. Cro\\ n 8\'0, 185, 
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MERIV ALE (CHARLES, D. D.). SEE B 0 H M (FREDERIC, LL.D., 
HISTORY OF THE RO
l..\
S F.S.A.)-C01ltWltcd. 
UNDEH. THE E.\IPIH.E. Hvols. Crown TRIBAL CUSTO.vl IN A
GLO- 
8vo, 3s. 6.1. each, SAXO
 LA \V: bein
 an Essay supple- 
OF THE RO M AN mental to (1) . The English Village Com- 
THE FALL .. munity,'(
) 'The Tr'ihal System in Wales'. 
REPUBLIC: a Short History of the Last 8\-'0, 16,. 
Century of the Commonwealth. 12mo, 
7s.6/. 
GENERAL HISTORY OF RO.\IE, 
from the Foundation of the City to the Fall 
of Augustulus, B.C. 753-A.D. 476. \Vith 5 
Maps. Crown Hvo, 7s. 6d. 
MONTAGUE,-THE ELE
IE
TS 
OF E:-.lGLISH CO
STlTUTlO
AL HIS- 
TORY. By F, C. '\lONTAGUE, M.A. Crown 
<,8vo, 3s. 6e1. 
MORAN.-THE THEORY 
AND PRACTICE OF THE E
GLlSH 
GOVERN .\IENT. By THO\lAS FRANCIS 
l\10RAs, Ph.D., Professor of History and 
Economics in Purdue Uni\'ersity, U.S. Cr. 
8vo, 5s. net. 


PEARS. - THE DESTRUCTIOX 
OF THE GREEK E.\lPIH.E A
D THE 
STORY OF THE CAPTURE OF CO
- 
STANTINOPLE BY THE TUH.I{S. B} 
EDWIN PEARS, LL.B. \Vith 3 .\Iaps and 4 
Illustrations. Rvo, 18s. net. 
POWELL and TREVELYAN,- 
THE PEASANTS' H.ISI
G AND THE 
LOLLARDS: a Collection of Unpuhlished 
Documents, Edited by EDGAR POWELL and 
G. 1\1. TREVELYAN. 8vo, 6s. net. 
RANDOLPH. - TH E LA \V Ai\J D 
POLICY OF ANNEXATIO:\;, with special 
Reference to the Philippines; together with 
Observations on the Status of Cuba. By 
CARMAN F. RAXDOLPH. 8\'0, 9s. net. 


SETON-KARR.-THE CALL TO 
AH..\lS, hH)I)-hJOI; or a l{eview of the Im- 
perial Yeomanry .\lo\"em
nt. and some sub- 
Jects connected therewith. By Sir HE:\IRY 
SE ro,,-I{AI{I{, .\1.P. \Vith a Frontispiece by 
H. CA I O'l-\VOODVILLE. Crown Hvo, 5s. net. 


SHEPPARD,-THE OLD ROYAL 
P.-\L-\.CE OF WH ITEH.-\LL. By EDGAR 
SHEPPARD, D.O.. Sub-Dean of H..\1. Chapels 
H.oyal, Sub-Almoner to the King. \Vith 6 
Photogravure Plates and 33 other III't"tra- 
tions. 
ledium 8vo, 21s. net. 


SMITH,-CARTHAGE AND THE 
CARTH.-\GI:-JIANS. By R BOSWORTH 
S\lITH, .\1.A. \Vith .\Iaps, Plans, etc. Crown 
8vo, 3s. 6d. 


STEPHENS, - A HISTORY OF 
THE Fl{ENCH H.EVOLUTIO:-J. By H. 
.\loRsE SrEPHE:\IS. 8vo. Vols. 1. and II. 
ISs. each. 
STERNBERG,-MY EXPERI- 
E:-JCES OF THE BJEH. WAR By AD- 
ALBEIU COUNT SrEaSdERG. \\'ith Preface 
by Lieut-Col. G, F. R HESDERSON. Crown 
8\"0, 5s. net. 


S TUB B S,-HISTOI
Y OF THE 
U:-JIVEH.SITY OF OUßLI:-J. By J, \V, 
Srurms. 8\'0, I
s. 6cl. 


STUBBS,-HISTORICAL I
TRO- 
OUCTI0
S TJ THE' ROLLS SEH.IES '. 
By \VILLlA:\l S rUdB" D.O., formerly Bishop 
of Oxford. H\.o, I
s. 6d. net. 


RANKIN (REGINALD). SUTHERLAND,-THE HISTORY 
THE MARQUIS D'ARGE
SON; OF AUSTN-\.LIA .-\
D :-JEW ZE.-\.L-\.ND. 
AND RICHARD THE SECü:\'"D. 8vo, from 1606-1900, By ALEXM.:DER SUTHER- 
lOs. 61i. net. LAND, ".A., and GEORGE SUTHERLAND, M.A. 
A SUBALTERN'S LETTERS TO Crown 8\"0, 2s. 61. 
HIS \VIFE (The Boer \Var.) Crown TAYLOR,-A STUDENT'S .MAN- 
8vo, 3s. 6,1. UAL OF THE HISTOl{Y OF INDIA. By 
RANSOME,- THE RISE OF CO
 - I . Colonel MEADOWS TAYLOR, C.S.1. Crown 
STITUTIONAL GOVERN.\IENT (N ENG- 8vo, 7s. 6 I. 
LAND. By CYRIL RANSO:\1E, .\1..-\. C,'own THOMSON,-CHINA A
D THE 
8vo,6s. POWERS: a ;\Íarrative of the Outbreak of 
S COT T,- PORTRAITURES OF HJOO. By H, C. THO\lS0:'ol, \Vith 2 :\Iaps 
JULIUS CÆSAR: a 
Ionograph. By and 29 Illustrations. 8vo, 105. 6e1. net. 
FRA
K JES'!P SCOTT. With 

S. Plates and TO D D, _P ..\ R L I A MEN TAR Y 
49 FIgures 111 the Text. Imperra( 8vo, 21s. f GOVEH.N.\IE:-JT IN THE BRITISH COL- 
net. ONIES. By ALPHEUS TODD, LL.D. 8vo, 
SEE B 0 H M (FREDERIC, LL.D., 30s. net. 
F.S.A.). TREVELYAN,-THEA
IERICAN 
THE ENGLISH VILLAGE CO
I- I H.EVOLUTION. By Sir G. O. TREVELYAN, 
MUNITY. With 13 Maps and Plates. I Bart. Part I., 8vo, 1

s. 6d. net. Part 11.,2 
8vo, 16s. vols. 8vo, 21s. net. 
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History, Politics, Poli ty, Political Memoirs, etc.-cout i Illltd. 
TREVELYAN. - E
GL.-\N[) 1i\J WILLOUGHBY.-PùLITICAL 
fHE A(jE Or WYCLIFFE. By (ìEOHI;I,: I THEORI ES OF THE A
CIE
T \\"OI{LD, 
\IACALJLA\" THE\"EL\"A
. 8\'0, 15.\. By \VEsrEL \V. \VII.LOUGHB\", Ph.D, Cro\\n 
8\"0. (t<,. net. 


WAKEMAN AND HASSALL,- 
ESSAYS lSTRODUCTORY TO THE 
STUDY Or E:\'(ìLlSH CO
STITU- 
TIOXAL HISTORY. Edited hy HE!,,;H\ 
OFFJ.E\' \\'AHE:lIA:\:. ,\1.A.. and À.IHHUI{ HAs- 
SALI., :\I.A. Crown th'o. 6s. 


W ALP 0 L E, - (Sil. SPE
CER, 
K.C.B.). 
HISTORY OF ENGLAXD FRO.\1 
THE COl'\CLCSIO:'\J OF THE GREAT 
\V AR I:\: IRIS TO IR5S. 6 mls. Crown 
8vo, 6s. each. 


THE HISTORY OF T\\'ENTY- 
riVE YEAHS (1856-IR81). Vols. I. and 
I I. 8vo. [l n tht' Press. 


WI L L SON. - LEDGEI
 A
D 
S\VORD; or, The Honourahle Compan} of 
:\Ierchants of England Trading to the East 
Indies (1599-1874). By BI:CHLES \\'ILLSOl'lõ. 
\Vith numerous Portraits and Illustrations. 
2 \'ols. Rvo. 21s. net. 
WYLIE (JA
IES HA
ULTO
, .\l.A.). 
HI 51'0 RY 0 F EN G LA X [) UN D E l
 
HESRY IV. 4\"0Is. Crm.\n8vo. Vol. I., 
139
H404. 10s. 6d. Vol. 11.. 1405-1406, 15s. 
(01lt of prinfJ. Vol. 111., 1407-1411, 15s. 
Vol. IV., 1411-1413. 21s. 
THE COUì\\CIl.. OF CO
STANCE 
TO THE DEATH Or JOH
 HUS. 
Crm,\ n 8\'0, l15. net. 


Biography, Personal Memoirs, etc. 


BACON, - THE LETTERS AXD 
LIrE OF rRA:'\CIS B-\.CON, (NCLl" 0- 
I
G ALL HIS OCC..\SIO
AL WOI{liS. 
Edited hy JA:lIES SPEUDISG. 7 ,,'ols. H\'o. 
t44s. 
BAG E H 0 T.--HIOG1
APHICÂL 
STCDIES. By \\'ALTEH Br\GEIWT. Cro\\n 
R\'o, 3s. 6d. 
B A I N,-AUTOBIOG;
APHY, By 
rlLEXA!";DEH BAI
. LL.D., Emeritus Pro- 
fessor of Lo
ic and En
lish. Uni\"ersit} of 
Aberdeen. \\ïth Supplementary Chapter. 
8vo. [In the j'ress. 
BLOUNT, - THE ME
lOIRS Of' 
SIH EDWARD BLOUXT. KC.B., ETC. 
Edited hy S ruAln J. HElD. \\ïth:
 
Photogravure Plates. R\oo, 105.6.1. net. 
BOW E N.-ED\\rARD BO\\'E
: 
A :\lE:\IOIR. B} the He\". the Hon. \V. E, 
BOWEN. \\ïth Appendices, 3 Photogravure 
Portraits and 2 other Illustrations. 
ho, 
125. 6el. net. 
CARLYLE.-THOMAS CAR- 
LYLE: A History of his Life. By JA\1ES 
A:o.THONY FHouDE. 
179:)-IS35. 2 vols. Crown t".o, 75, 
183-1-1881. 2 ,'ols. Crown Svo, 75. 
COLVILLE.-DCCHESS SARAH: 
hein
 the Social History of the Times of 
Sardh Jennings, Duchess of :\larlhorough, 
Compiled and arranged by one of her descen- 
dants (:\Irs. AHTHuR COLVII.LE). \\'ith 10 
Photogr.tVure Plates and 2 other IIIu...tra- 
tions. 8vo, 18s. net. 
CROZIER, - .\IY I

 El-< LIFE: 
being a Chapter in Personal Evolution and 
Autobiography. B} JOHN BEATTIE CROZIER, 
LL.D, 8vo, 14s. 


DAN T E, - THE LIFE Al'\D 
\VOHliS Or DAXTE ALLIGHIERI : being 
an I n
roduction to the Study of the' Divina 
Commcdia'. By the Hev. J. F. HO<ìAs, D.D. 
\\ïth Portrait. 8w), 125. 6d. 
DANTON,-LIFE OF DANTON, 
By A. H. BI:ESL\. \\ïth Portraits, Cro"n 
8\"0, 6s. 
DEBO D E,-THE BAI
O
ESS 
DE BODE. 1775.180:t By \VII.LlA"1 S. 
CHILI)E-PE:l1UERTO
. \\ïth 4 Photogravure 
Portraits and other Illustrations. Hvo. gilt 
top, 12
. 6d. net. 
ERASMUS, 
L IF E A
D L E TT E R S OF 
ERA S :\1 l' S. By JA:lIES rl
 fHO;\;Y 
FROUDE, Cro\\n 8\0. :
s. Bli. 
THE EPISTLES OF ERAS
IUS. 
F.'om his Earliest Letters to his Fifty-first 
Year, arranged in Order of Time. English 
Translations. \\ Ith a Commentary. By 
FRA;\;cIS :\I01WA!,,; :\IlcHOI S. 8H). 185. net. 


FAR A DAY, -FAI
ÀDA Y AS A 
I>ISCOVEHEH. By JOHS TY
UALI.. Crown 
8vo. 3s. 6d. 
FÉNELON: his Fricnds and his 
Enemies, 1651-1715. By E. I<. SA!,,;DFRS. 
\Vith Portra,t. 8
o, IOs. 6d. 
FOX,-THE EARLY HISTORY OF 
CHARLES JA:\l ES FOX. By the Hi
ht 
Hon. Sir G. O. TREVELYAS, Bart. Crcm n 
8vo, 35. 6d. 
FRO U DE, - .MY I
ELATIONS 
WITH CARLYLE. B} JA.\IES A!'I.TIION\ 
FHouoE. Together with a Letter from the 
late Sir JAI\IES STEPHE!";, Bart., K.C.S.l.. 
dated December, 1886. 8vo, 2s. net. 
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G R E Y, - \IE
10IR OF SIR 
GEORGE GREY, BART.. G.C.B., 179!-)-IRR2, 
By :\1ANI>EU, CHEIGHTON, D.D., late Lord 
Bishop of London. \Vith 3 Portraits. 
Crown Rvo. 6s. net. 
HAMILTON.-LIFE OF SIR 
\VILLlA:\l HA \lILTO
. By R. P. GRAVES, 
Rvo. 3 vols. 15s. each. ADDENDUM. 8vo, 
61. sewed. 


HARROW SCHOOL REGISTER 
(THE), 1801-1900. Edited hy:\1. G. DAUGLlSH, 
8....0, 10s. net. 
HAVELOCK,-MEl\lOIRS OF SIR 
HENRY HAVELOCK, KC.B. By JOHN 
CLARK \1AHSH:\1AN. Crown 8vo. 35. 6ri. 


HA WEIS,-MY 'IUSICAL LIFE. 
By the Rev. H, R. HAWEIS. \Vith Portrait 
of Richard \Vagner and 3 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 6
. net. 


HIGGINS,-THE BERNARDS OF 
ARrNGTON AND NETHER \V[ì\;CHEN- 
DON: A Family History. By :\lrs. NAPIER 
HIGGINS. 2 vols. Rvo, 21s. net. 
HILEY,-:\IEMORIES OF HALF 
A CENTURY. By RICHAHD \V. HILEY, 
D.O., Vicar of \Vighill, near Tadcaster, 
Yorks. Rvo, 155. 


HUNTER,-THE LIFE OF SIR 
\VILLIA \1 \\'ILSO
 HU
TER. KC.S,I., 
:\l.A.. LL.D. B.... FHAXCIS HESRV SKRINE, 
F.S.S. \Vith 6 Portraits (2 Photogravures) 
and 4 other Illustrations. 8vo, 16s. net. 


JACKSON,-STONE\YALL JACK- 
SON ANDTHE A:\IERrCAN CIVIL WAR. 
By Lieut.-Co!. G. F. R. HExnERSOX. With 
2 Portraits and 33 Maps and Plans. 2 vols. 
Crown Rvo, 165. net. 
KIELMANSEGGE, - DIARY OF 
A JOURNEY TO ENGLAND IN THE 
YEI\RS 1761-1762. By Count FREDERICK 
KIEL'\tANSEGGE. \Vith 4 Illustrations, Cr. 
8vo, 5
. net. 
LUTHER,-LIFE OF LUTHER. 
By JULIUS l{iiSTLlX. \Vith 62 Illustrations 
and 4 Facsimiles of I\ISS. Cr. Rvo, 35. 6d. 


MACAULAY.--THE LIFE A:"<JD 
LETTERS OF LORD :\1 ACAULAY. By 
the Right Hon. Sir G. O. TI
EVELVAN, Bart. 
Poþular Edition. 1 vol. Cr. Rvo. 
2s.6d. 
Student's Hdition. 
Cabinet Edition. 
12s. 
, Edillbu.rgh ' Editi:J11. 
65. each. 
Librarv Editioll. 2 vols. 8vo, 36s. 


MAX MULLER (F.). 
THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
THE RIGHT HON. FRIEDRICH :\lAX 
\lÖLLER. Edited hy his Wife. With 
Photogravure Portraits and other Illus- 
trations. 2 vols. 8vo, 32s. net. 


MY AUTOBIOGRAPHY: a Frag- 
ment. \Vith 6 Portraits. Rvo, 12s. 61. 


AULD LANG SYNE, 
Series. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


Second 


CHIPS FRO
 A 
\VORIiSHOP. Vo!. II. 
Essays. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


GERMAN 
Biographical 


MORRIS, - THE LIFE OF 
WILLL\\1 '10RRIS, By J. "V. 
1ACKAIL. 
\Vith 2 Portraits and 8 other Illustrations 
by E. H. NEW, etc. 2 ....ols. Large Crown 
8vo, 10s. net. 


ON THE BANKS OF THE 
SEINE. Bv A. 
1. F., Author of . Foreign 
Courts and Foreign Homes '. Cr. R\.o, 6s. 


PAGET,-ME
'lOIRS AND 
LETTERS OF SIR JA:\1ES PAGET. 
Edited by STEPHEN PAGET, one of his sons. 
\Vith Portrait. 8... 0, 6s. net. 
RÂMAKRISHNA: HIS LIFE 
AND SAYiNGS. By the Right Hon. F. 
:\lAX :\1['LLEH. Crown Rvo, 5s. 


RICH,-\'lARY RICH. COUNTESS 
OF WAR\VICI{ 0625-1(78): Her Family 
and Friends. By C. FELL S;\lITH. \Vith 7 
Photogravure Portraits and 9 other Illus- 
trations. 
vo, gilt tOJ
, 18s. net. 


ROCHESTER, AND OTHER 
LITERARY RAKES OF THE COURT 
OF CHARLES II.. WITH SOME AC- 
COUNT OF THEIR SURROUNDINGS, 
By the Author of . The Life of Sir Kenelm 
Digby.' · The Life of a Prig.' etc. With 15 
Portraits. 8....0, 16s. 


ROM A N E S, - THE LIFE 
A
D LETTERS OF GEORGE JOHN 
RO:\L\NES, :\1 A.. LL.D., F.R.S. \Vritten 
and Edited hy his Wife. \Vith Portrait and 
2 itlustrations. Crown 8vo, 5s. net, 


1 vol. Cr. 8vo. 6s. RUSSELL, - SW ALLO\\'FIELD 
I AND ITS OWNERS. By CONSTANCE 
2 vols. Post Rvo, I LADV RUSSELL, of Swallo\.f]eld Park. \Vith 
15 Photogra....ure Portraits and 36 other 
2 \'ols. Rvo, I Illustrations. 4to, gilt edges, .t25. net. 


MARBOT.-THE :\lEMOII
S OF 
THE BARON DE MARHOT. 2 \'Ols. Cr. 
8vo,7s, 


SEEBOHM,-THE OXFORD HE- 
FOlnlERS-JOH
 COLET, ERAS:\lUS 
AND THO:\1AS :\10RE: a History of tl1eir 
Fellow-Work. By FHEDEHIC SEEBOHM, 
Rvo, 14s, 
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ARNOLD, -SEAS AX D LAX I >S. BRASSEY (The Late Lady). 
By Sir En\'. IS AI<
oLD. With 71 IIIustra. A YOY AG E 1:\ TH E · S U
- 
tions. Cro\\n
\'o.3s.6d. BE.A\l': OCR H(>:\IE 0:\1 THE 
OCEAK FOR ELE\'E:'\ :\10:\THS. 
Cabinet l
ditioll, \\ïth Map and 
66 IlIu<.;trations. Cro\\ n 
\"o, gilt edges, 
7s. 6.1. 
'Silver Lihrll1)" Editioll, \\'ith 66 
Illustrations. Cru\\n 8vo, 3s. 6el. 
Po/,ulw Editio1l. \\ïth 60 Illustra- 
tions. 4to. 6el. sewed: Is. cloth. 
School Edition, \\ïth 37 Illustra- 
tions. Fcp., 2
. cluth, ur 3
. white parch- 
ment. 
SUXSHIXE Al'\D STORM IN 
TH E EAST. 
Popular Edition. \\ïth 103 Illus- 
trations. 4to. 6d. sewed: Is. cloth. 
1:\ TH E TRADES, TH E TI
OPICS 
A:\D THE' ROARI:\iG FORTIES'. 
Cabillt'f Editioll. \\ïth .\lap and 
220 Illustrations. Cr. 8\"0. gilt edges, 7s. 6d, 
COCKERELL, - TRA \"ELS IX 
SOl"THER:\ ECROPE A:'\D THE. LE.- 
\'A:'\T, 1
IO-HH7. B} C. R COCHEHELI, 
-\rchitec.:t, RA. Edited by his Son, SA."WEL 
PEP\S COCkElæLL. \\"ith Portr.J.it. 
vo, 
10s. 6el. net. 


SHAKESPEARE, - OUTLI
ES 
OF THE LIFE OF SH.\I{ESPEARE. 
By J. O. HALLIWELl-PHILLIPPS. \\"ith illus- 
trations and Pacsimiles. 2 vols. Royal 8\'0, 
21s. 
TALES OF MY FATHER,-Hy 
A. ,\1. F. Crown R\"o, 6.ç. 
TALLENTYRE, -THE \\TO
lEN 
OF THE SALO:\S, and other Prench Por- 
traits. By S. G. T ALLENT\ HE. \Vith II 
Photogra\"ure Portraits, 
h'o, 10.<.6.1. net. 
THOMSON, - EIGHTY YEAHS' 
RE:\II:\ ISCEXCES. By Colonel .J. As- 
STI<UTHEH THO\1S0S. \Vith 29 Portraits an.! 
ot' er lIIustl"ations. 
 vols. 8\'0, 21s. net. 
VERNEY,-
lE
lOlRS OF THE 
\'ER:\'EY FA \IILY Dl'RI
G THE 
SE\'Ei'\TEE.:\'TH CE:'\TURY. Compiled 
from the Papers and Illustrated by the 
Portraits at Claydon House, Bucks. By 
FHA:o..CES PAHTHENOPE VERSEY and 
\lAHr.AHET 1\1. \'ER....EY. Abridged and 
Chearer Edition. \\"ith 
4 Portraits. 2 vols. 
Cro\\ n 
\ o. 


VICTORIA, QUEEN, IH19-l901. 
Bv RICHARD K HOLMES, \1.V,O., F.S...\. 
":ith Pbotogravure Portrait. Cro,' n 8, o. 
gilt top, 5\. net. 


BAKER (Sil- S. \Y.). 
EIGHT YEARS l
 CEYLO
'I 
\Vith 6 Illustral ions, Crln\ n 
\ 0, 3.>.6.1, 
THE r
IFLE Al'\D THE HOC:'\:D 
1;0..; CEYLO:\'. \\"ith 6 Illustrations. Cr. 

\ o. 3s. fì./. 


BALL (JOHN). 
THE ALPINE GUIDE. Recon- 
structed and Re, ised on behalf of the 
Alpine Club by"" A B. Coounm,:. 
Vol. I., THE \\'ESTEH:'I: ALPS: 
tt:e Alpine Hegiun, South of the IHone 
Valley, from the Col de Tenda to. the 
Simplon Pass. \\'ith 9 :<\e\\ and He\ Ised 
;\laps. Cro" n 8\0, 12s. net. 
HI :\TS -\:\ D J'\ OTES, P HAC- 
TICAL Ai\I> SCIE:\T1PIC. FOR TRA-I 
\'ELLERS I:\' THE ALPS: heing a 
Re\ is ion of the General I ntroduction to 
the . Alpine (Juide '. Cro
 n 
\o. :t,. net. 


BENT. THE HUI
I'I> CITIES 
OF :\lASHO:\' -\LA:\I>: heing a Record of 
E"\.c<t\"ation 
lOd E"\.ploration in 1:-:
)1. B) J. 
THEOI>OI<E BES r. \\"ith 117 Illustrations. I 
çro\\'n 
h-o. 3s. 6/. 


WALPOLE,-SO
lE UXPUB- 
LISHED Ll--:TTERS OP HORACE WAL- 
POLE. Edited by Sir SPENCER \V ALPOLE, 
KC.n. \Vith 2 Portraits. Cr. 8\'0, 4s. 6d. 
net. 


WELLINGTON,-LIFE OF THE 
Dl'I
E OP WELLI
GTON. By the Rev. 
G. R. GJ.EIr., .\1.A. Crown 8"0, 3s. 6d. 


WILKINS (\y, H.). 
A OUEE
 OF TEARS: Caroline 
:\l;tilda, Queen of Denmark and Princess 
of England, Sister of George II I. With 47 
Portraits and other Illustrations. 2 vols. 
8vo, 

6 . 


THE LOVE OF AN U:-.I- 
CRO\\'
ED QCEb
: Sophie Dorothea 
Consort of George I., and her Correspon- 
dence with Philip Christopher, Count 
I{i;nigsmarck. \\'ith 24 Portraits and 
lIIustratiuns. 8vo. l
s. 6d. net. 


C \ROLIXE THE ILLUSTHIUUS, 
Queen-Consort of George II. and sometime 
Queen.Regent: a Study of Her Life and 
Time. \\'ith 4
 Portraits and other lIIus- 
tratiuns. 8vo, I
s. 6,1. net. 
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FOUNTAIN (PAUL), I KNIGHT (E. F.)-colltÍ1uud. 
THE GREAT DESERT
 A
D THE 'FALCON' ON THE 
FORESTS OF 
ORTH _\:\1 ERICA. BALTIC: a Voyage from London to 
8vo, 9s. 6el. net. Copenhagen in a Three Tunner. \Vith 10 
THE GREAT 1\l0UXTAINS AND FuIl-page lIlustrations. Cr. Svo, 3s. 6d. 
FORESTSOFSOUTHA.\IERICA. \Vith LEES AND CLUTTERBUCK, 
Portraitand711lustrations. 8vo,lOs.6d.net, 
B.C. I
S7: A RA'IBLE I
 BRIT[SH 
THE GREAT NORTH \\ ' E 
 T AND COLU:\IBIA. By J. A. LEES and \V. J. 
- S 1 CLUTTEHHUCK. \Vith 'lap and 75 [Ilustra- 
THE GREAT LA[(E REGIO
 OF tions. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6.1. 
NORTH A.\IERICA. Hvo, IOs. 6d. net. L YNCH,-A
MEN IA: Travels and 
FROUDE (JA.\1.ES A.). Studies. By H. F. B. LYNCH. With [97 
OCEAN A: or England and her Illustrations (some in tints) reproduced from 
Colonies. \Vith 9 Illustrations. Crown Photographs and Sketches by the Author, 
8vo, 3s. 6d. 16 "laps and Plans, a Bibliography, and a 
THE ENGLISH IN THE WES T Map of Armenia and adjacent countries. 2 
vols. l\ledium 8"0, gilt top, 42s. net. 
INDIES: or, the Bow of Ulysses. \Vith 
9 Illustrations. Crown S,'o, 25. boards; NANSEN,-THE FIRST C
OSS- 
2s. 6d. cloth. lING OP GREE:\1LAND. By FHIDfJOF 
GROVE,-SEVENTY-ONE DAYS' 





vo\\
:
 
t
 Illustrations and a 'lap. 
CA;\IP1NG IN MOROCCO. By LAD\ R I C E 0 , , ' A 
 10 'T AL E 
 
 AYS 
GROVE. \Vith Photogravure Portrait and .- CC S 1'1 SS 
32 Illustrations from Photographs. 8vo ON NATIVE SOUTH INDIA:\)" LIFE, By 
75. 6d. net. ' STASLE\ P. RICE, Indian Civil Service. 
HAGGARD,-A \\'INTER PIL- 8vo, lOs. 6d, 
GRI"IAGE: Being an Account of Travels S M IT H, - CLL\IBING IN THE 
through Palestine, Italy and the Island of BRITISH ISLES. By \V, P. HASKETT, 
Cyprus, undertaken in the year 1900. By H. S\lITH. \Vith lIIustrations and Numerous 
RIDER HAGGARD. \Vith 31 IIIustratiuns Plans. 
from Photographs. Part l. EXGLAN D. 161110. 35. nct. 
HARDWICK,-Ar-.. IVORY Part II. \-VALES AND IRELAND. 
TRADER I
 KORTH IiENIA: the Re- 16mo. 35. net. 
cord of an Expedition to the Country North SPENDER,-T\VO \VINTERS IN 
of 
lount [{enia in East Equatorial Africa, NOR\V A Y: heing an Account of Two Holi- 
with an accuunt uf the Nomads of Galla- days spent on Snuw-shoes and in Sleigh 
Land. By A. ARKELL-HARDWICK, F.R.G.S. Dri,'ing, and including an Expedition to the 
\Vith 23 lIIustrations from Photographs, and Lapps. By A. ED\1U'ID SPE:I;DEH. \\tth 
a :\lap. Hvo, 12s. 6d. net. 40 lIIustratiuns from Phutogl'aphs. 8vo. 
HOWITT,-VISITS TO REMARI\- lOs. 6d. net. 
ABLE PLACES. Old Halls, Battle-Fields, S T E PH EN, - THE P LA Y- 
Scenes, lIIustrative of Striking Passages in GROUND OF EUROPE (The Alps). By 
English History and Puetr}". By \VJLLlA.\1 Sir LESLIE STEPHEN, KC.B. \Vith 4 
HOWITT. WIth 
o lIIustrations. Crown Illustrations. Crmvn 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
8vo, 35. 6d. STUTFIELD AND COLLIE,-. 
KNIGHT (E. F.). CLl,\lBS A:\1D EXPLOl<ATiONS iN THE 
SOUTH AFRICA AFTER THE CA
ADIAN RùCIHES. By HUGH E, ;\1. 
\VAR. With 17111ustrations. 8vo, lOs. 6d' l SfUTFIELD and J. NOR.\IA:'II COLLIE, F.R.S. 
net. \Vith 2 .\laps, 24 Full
page Illustrations, and 
\-\lITH THE ROYAL TOUR: a 56 Half-page lIIustratlOns. 8vo, 125. 6d. net. 
Narrative of the Recent Tour of the Duke S V E R D R U p, - NEW LA
D: 
and Duchess of Cornwall and Yurk through I heing a Record of the Vuyage of the Fram 
Greater Britain. With]6 Illustrations to the Arctic Regions. 18
S-Wl)J. By Captain 
and a Map. Cruwn 8vo, 5s. net. OTTO SVEI
DHUP. \Vith i\laps and lIlustra- 
THE C R U I S E 0 F THE tiuns. th.o. 
e ALERTE': the 
arrative of a Search I THREE IN NORWAY, By Two 
for Treasure on the Desert Island of Trini- of Them. \Vith a Map and 59 lIIustrations. 
dad. With 2 .Maps and 23 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 2s. boards, 2s. 6d. cloth. 
ç:rown 8vo, 3s. 6d. . 
 TYNDALL (JOHN). 
W H


E TH
EE EM.PIRE
 I THE GLACIERS OF THE ALPS 
MEET: a NarratIve of Recent [ravel 10 . ' 
Kashmir Western Tibet Baltistan Ladak \Vith 61 IllustratIOns. Cr. 8vu, 6s. 6,1. net. 
Gilgit, a";d the adjoining'Countries: With HOU RS OF EXERCISE IN THE 
a Map and 54 lIIustrations, Crown 8vo, I ALPS. With 7 lIIustrations. Crown 8vo, 
35. 6d. 65. 6d. net, 
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Sport and Pastime. 


THE BADMINTON LIBRARY. 


Edited by HIS GRACE THE (EIGHTH) DUI{E OF BEAUFORT, I{,G., 
and A. E. T. WATSO
. 


ARCHERY, By C. J. LO
G:\\A
 and I DA
CI:'\G. By 
l..s. LILLY GROVE, 
Col. H. \\"ALROIIW. \\'ith Contrihutions by \Vith Contrihutions by Miss :\11I>D1.ETON. 
:\1iss LEGH, Viscount DII.LON, etc. \Vith The Hon. .\lrs. ARMYTAGE, etc. \Vith 
2 :\laps, 23 Plates and 172 Illustrations in Musical Examples, and 38 Full-page Plates 
the Text. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6.). net: half- and 93 Illustrations in the Text. Crown 
bound, with gilt top, 9s. net. 8vo, cloth, 6s. net: half-bound, with gilt top, 
9s. net. 


A T H LET I C S. By MONTAGUE 
SHEARMAN. \\'ith Chapters on Athletics at 
School by \V. BEACHER THo:\\As; Athletic 
Sports in America by C. H. SHERRILL: a 
Contribution on Paper.chasing by \V. RYE, 
and an Introduction by Sir l{ichard \VEßSTER 
(Lord AL\"ERSTOSE). \\'ith 12 Plates and 
37 Illustrations in the Text. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 
6s. net; half bound. \\'ith gilt top, 9s. net. 


BIG GA:\lE SHOOTING. B) 
CLIVE PHILlIPPS-\VOLLEY. 
\'01. I. AFRICA AXD AMERICA. 
\\"ith Contributions by Sir SA:\IUEL \\'. 
BAKER, \V. C. OSWELL. F. C. SELOUS. etc. 
\Vith 20 Plates and 57 Illustrations in the 
Text. Crown 8vo, cloth. 6s. net: half- 
bound, with gilt top, 9s. net. 
Yo1. II. ElJHOPE, ASIA, AXD THE 
AHCTIC HEGIO;"';S. With Contrihutions 
b} Lieut.-Colonel H. HEBER PERCY, :\lalor 
ALGERT\o,,; C. HEBER PEHCY, etc. \Vith 
17 Plates and 56 Illustrations in the Text. 
Cro\\ n 8\0, cloth 6
. net: half hound, "ith 
gilt top. 9s. net. 


BILLIARDS. By .\Iajor \\', BROAD- 
FOOT, RE. \Vith Contrihutions hy A. H. 
BoYl>. SvnE:>:HA:ll D.,...()
, \\'. J. FORn. etc. 
\\ïth II Plates, 19 Illustrations in the Text, 
and numerous Diagrams. Crown 
vo, cloth, 
6
. net: half-hound, with gilt top, 9s. net. 


COURSI:'\G AND FALCO
RY. 
By HAIWISG Cox, CHARLES l{ICHARDSOf', 
and the Hon. GEHALV LASCELLES. \\'ith 
.lO Plates and 55 Illustrations in the Text. 
Cro\\ n 8\"0, cI .th 6-,. net: half-hound, with 
gilt top. 9s. net. 


CRICI{ET. By A. G. SrEEL and the 
Hon l{. H. L\TTELTOr-.. \\'ith Contributions 
by Al\;DREW LASG, \V. G. GRACE, F. GALE, 
etc. \Vith I:i Plates and 52 Illustrations in 
the Text. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. net: half- 
bound, with gilt top, 9s. net, 


CYCL1
G. By the EARL OF ALBE- 
MARLE and G. LACY HILLIER. \\'ith 19 
Plates and 44 Illustrations in the Text. 
Cro\\ n tho 0, cloth, 6s. net; half-bound, with 
gilt top, 9s. net. 


DRIVI
G. By His Grace the 
(Eighth) DUKE OP BEAUI'ORT, KG. \Vith 
Contributions by A. E. T. \V ATSOS, the EARL 
OF 0:>: SLOW, etc. \Vith 12 Plates and 54 
Illustrations in the Text. Cro" n 
vo, cloth, 
6s. net: half-bound, with gilt top. 9s. net. 


FENCING. BOXIXG, AND 
\vl{ESTLI
G. By \VALTER H. POLLO K, 
F. C. GI{O\'E, C. PHEVOST, E. B. :\1 ITCH EI.I.. 
and \V ALrER AR
ISTRON(j. \\'ith 1
 Plates 
and 24 IlIu.,;trations in the Text, Crown 8vo, 
cloth,6s. net: half-bound, with gilt top, 9-,. net. 


FISHI
G, By H. CHOL:\\ONDELEY- 
PESXELL. 
Vol. I. SAL:\\ON AND TROUT. \\ïth 
Contributions hy H. R FRA ",CIS, :\lajor 
JOHl\; P. TRAHER:>:E, etc. \\ïth 9 Plates 
and numerous Illustrations of Tackle, etc. 
Crown th'u, cloth. 6:.. net: half-hound, with 
gilt top, 9s. net. 


\'01. II. PIJiE A
D OTHER COARSE 
FISH. \\.th Contrihutions hy the MAn- 
UUIS OF EXErEI
, \\'I\.LlA"'\ SE:>:IOH. G. 
Ct-IRlsrOJ>H':R D \VIS, etc. \\"ith 7 Pbtes 
and numerous IllustratIons of Tackle, etc. 
Crown 8\"0, cloth, 65. net: half-hound, with 
gill top. 9-'. net. 


FOOTBALL. II ISTOI{Y, by 
loN- 
TA(iUE SHEAR!\1A:>:: THE <\SSOCIATIOIlo GA
IH, 
by \V. .1. OAHI EY and G. O. S
"TH; THE 
RUGBY Us ION G,\ME, hy FRA:o.;H :\lITCHHLL. 
\Vith other Contrihutions by H. E. .'lAc- 
f'A(iHTEl\;, :\1. C. IÜ:\IJ>, J. E. VI
CEST. 
\V ALTFR CA\IJ> and A. SUl HI:IH AT\V. \\"ith 
19 Plates and 35 Illustrations in the Text. 
Crown 8\"0, cloth, 6.s. net; half-hound, with 
gilt top, 9s. net. 


GOLF. By HOHACE G. HL'TCHISSOK 
\\ïth Contribution" by the Rt. Hon. A. J. 
BALI:OUR, :\1.P., Sir \\' AI.TEJ./ SIMPSON, 
Bart.. A:>:J)REW LA:\G, etc. \Vith 34 Plates 
and 56 Illustrations in the Text. Crown 
Hvo, cloth, 6s. net: half-bound, with gilt top, 
9s. net. 
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Sport and Pastime-continued. 
THE BADMINTON LIBRARY-continued, 
EditeJ by HIS GRACE THE (EIGHTH) DUKE OF BEAUFORT, K.G" 
and A, E, T. \VATSON 
HUNTI
G, By His Grace the SHOOTING. 
(Eighth) DUKE OF BEAUFORT, K.G., and 
l\lOWBRAY l\lORIUS. With Contributions by Vol. I. FIELD AND COVERT, By 
the EARL OF SUFFOLK AND BERKSHIHE, LORD \VALSISGHAM and SIR RALPH 
Rev. E. W. L. DAVIES, G. H. LONGMAN, PA\SE-GALLWEY, Bart. With Contribu- 
etc. With 5 Plates and 54 lIIustrations in tions by the Hon GERALD LASCELLES and 
the Text. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. net; half- A. J. STuARr-WORTLEY. \Vith 11 Plates 
bound, with gilt top, 9s. net, and 95 lIIustrations in the Text, Crown 
MOTORS A
D MOTOR-DRIV- 8vo, cloth, 6s. net; half-bound, with gilt 
N top, 9s. net. 
I G. By ALFRED C. HAR
lSWORTH, the 
l\lARQUIS DE CHASSELOUP - LAuBAr, the Yol. II. MOOR AND MARSH. By 
Hon. JOHN SCOTT-:\l o r-; '1 AGU, R. J. .ME- LORD \V ALSISGHAl\l and Sir RALPH 
CREDY, the Hon. C. S. ROLLS, Sir DAVID PAYSE-GALLWEY, Bart. With Contribu- 
SALOMOr-:S, Bart., etc. \Vith 13 Plates and tions by LORD LOVAT and LORD CHARLES 
136 Illustrations in the Text. Crown 8vo, LENNOX KERR \Vith 8 Plates and 57 
cloth, 9s. net; half-bound, 12s. net. lIIustrations in the text. Crown 8vo, 
A Cloth Box for use when l\lotor- cloth, 6s. net; half-bound, with gilt top, 
ing, 2s. net. 9s. net. 
MOUNTAINEERING, By C, T. 
DENT. With Contributions by the Right 
Hon. J. BRYCE, 
l,P., Sir 
lARTIN CONWAY, 
D. \V. FRESHFIELD. C. E, :\IATTHEWS, etc. 
With 13 Plates and 91 Illustrations in the 
Text. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. net; half-bound, 
with gilt top, 9s. net. 
POETRY OF SPORT (THE).- 
Selected by HEDLEY PEEK. \Vith a Chapter 
on Classical Allusions to Sport by ANDREW 
LANG, and a Specia I Preface to the BAD- 
.MINTON LIBRARY by A. E. T. \VATSON. 
With 32 Plates and 74 Illustrations in the 
Text. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, net; half-bound, 
with gilt top, 9s. net. 
RACING AND STEEPLE-CHAS- 
ING. By the EARL OF SUFFOLK AND 
BERKSHIRE, \V. LJ. CRAVEN, the Hon. F. 
LAWLEY, ARTHUR COVENTRY, and A. E. T. 
W ATSOS. \\'ith Frontispiece and 56 lIIus- 
trations in the Text. Crown 8\.'0, cloth, 6s. 
net; half-bound, with gilt top, 9s. net. 
RIDING A
D POLO. By Captain 
ROBERT WEIR, J. :\lORAY BROWN, T. F. 
DALE, THE LATE DUKE OF BEAUFORT, THE 
EARL OF SUFFOLK AND BERKSHIRE, etc. 
\Vith 18 Plates and 41 Illustrations in the 
Text. Crm.vn 8vo, cloth, 6s. net; half-bound, 
with gilt top, 9s. net. 
RO\VI
G. By R. p, P. ROWE and 
C. 1\1. PlnlAN. With Chapters on Steering 
by C. P. SEROCOLD and F. C. BEGG; Metro- 
politan Rowing by S. LE BLANC SMITH; 
and on PUNTING by P. W. SQUIRE. With 
75 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. net; 
half-bound, with gilt top, 9s. net. 
SEA FISHING. By JOHN BICKER- 
DYKE, Sir H, W. GORE-BoOTH, ALFRED 
C. HARMSWORTH, and \V. SENIOR. \\'ith 
22 Full-page Plates and 175 lIIustrations in 
the Text. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. net; half- 
bound, with iilt top, 9s. net. 


SI{ATING, CURLING, TOBOG- 
GANING. By J. 1\1. HEATHCOTE, C. G. 
TEBßUTT, T. :\lAXWELL \VITHAl\l, Rev. 
JOHN KERR, ORl\10SD HAKE, HENRY A. 
BUCK, etc. \Vith 12 Plates and 272 Illustra- 
tions in the TeJ\.t. Crown 8"'0 cloth 6s. net. 
half-bound, with gilt top, 9s, n
t.' , 


S\VIM
I lNG, By ARCHIBALD SIN- 
CLAIR and \Vll.L1AM HENRY, Hon. Secs. of 
the Life-Saving Society. \\'ith 13 Plates and 
112 lIIustrations in the Text. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 
6s. net; half-bound, with gilt top, 9s. net, 


TEN N I S, LAW N TEN N I S, 
RACKETS AND FIVES. By J. 1\1. and C. 
G. HEATHCOTE, E. O. PLEYDELL-BouVERIE, 
and A. C. An\'GER, \Vith Contributions by 
the Hon. A. L\TTELTON, \V. C. MARSHALL, 

liss L. DOD, etc. \Vith 14 Plates and 65 
Illustrations in the Text. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
6s. net; half-bound, with gilt top, 9s. net, 


YACHTING, 
Vol. I. CRUISING, CONSTRUCTION OF 
YACHTS, YACHT RACING RULES, FITTING-OUT, 
etc. By Sir EDWARD SULLIVAN, Bart., 
THE EARL OF PEMBROKE, LORD BRASSEV, 
KC.B., C. E. SETH-Sl\llTH, C.B., G. L. 
\V ArSON, R. T. PRITCHETT, E. F. KNIGHT, 
etc. \Vith 21 Plates and 93 Illustrations 
in the Text. Crown 8vo, cloth 6s. net; 
half-bound, with gilt top, 9s. net
 
Vol. II. YACHT CLUBS, YACHTING 
IN AMERICA AND THE COLONIES, YACHT 
RACISG, etc. By R. T. PRITCHETT, THE 
MARQUIS OF DUFFERIN AND AVA, Ii.P., 
THE EARL OF ONSLOW, JAl\1ES McFERRAN, 
etc. \Vith 35 Plates and 160 Illustrations 
in the Text. Crown 8vo, cloth, 9s. net; 
half-bound, with gilt top, 9s, net. 
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Sport and Pastime-continued. 


FUR, FEATHER, AND FIN SERIES. 


Edited by A. E, T, \VATSO
. 


* * 
* 


Crown 8vo, price 5s, each Volume, cloth, 


The Volumes are also isslled half-boulld ill Leather, 'll,ith gilt toþ, 
Price 7s, 6d, llet each, 


THE PARTRIDGE. Natural His- 
tory, by the Rev. H. A, MACPHERSON; 
Shooting, by A. J. STUART - \VORTLEY; 
Cookery, by GEORGE SAINTSBURY. \Vith 
II Illustrations and various Diagrams. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 


SNIPE AND \VOODCOCI{, By 
L. H. DE VISl\1E SHAW. \\ïth Chapters on 
Snipe and \Yoodcock in Ireland by }{ICHAIW 
J. USSHER. Cookery, by ALEXAl'wER INlI;Es 
SHAlI;O, With H lIIustrations. Crown 
8vo, 5s. 


THE GROUSE, Natural History, RED DEER. Natural History, by 
by the Rev. H. A. MACPHERSON; Shooting, the Rev. H. A. :\IAcPHERsoll; ; Deer Stalk- 
by A. J. STUART-WORTLEY; Cookery, by ing. by CA\1ERON 01-' LOCHIEL; Stag Hunt- 
GEORGE SAINTSBURY. \Vith 13 lIIustrations ing, by Viscount EBRINGTOl\;: Cookery by 
and various Diagrams, Crown 8vo 5s. ALE.XANOER I:llNES SHAl\;O. \\'ith 10 lllus- 
, tratlons. Crown 8\"0, 55. 
THE PHEASANT. Natural History, I THE SAL
ION. By the Hon. A. E. 
by the Rev. H. A. ,\lAcPHLRsoN,; Shooting, I GATHORl\;E-HARDY. \\ïth Chapters on the 
by A. 
. STU

l
-_W.?RT
E\'; <;ookery, by Law of Salm
n Fishing by CLAl'O POUGLAS 
ALE.xA:o.;DER l!I;lI;E
 SHA:o.;I!. WIth 10 I1lus- PE'\INANT: Cookery, by ALEXANDER INl\;ES 
tratlOns and varIOus Diagrams, Crown SHAND. \Vith 8 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, 5s. 8\"0, 5s. 


THE HARE. :'-Jatural History, by 
the REV. H. A. \lAcPHERSON: Shootin
, by 
the Hon. GERALD LASCELLES ; Coursin
, by 
CHAI
LES RICHARDSON: Huntin
, by J. S. 
GJßBONS and G. H. LONGIIIAl\;; Cookery, by 
Col. I{El\;NEY HERBERT, With 9 illustra- 
tions. Cro" n H\ 0, 5s. 


THE RABBIT, By JAMES EDMUr-:D I 
HARTIlI;G. Cookery, by ALEXANOER I1\;'\IES 
SHAND. \Vith 10 Illustrations. Crown 

vo, 55. 


ALVERSTONE AND ALCOCK. 
.. SUHHEY CRICKET: its History and Asso- 
c... ciations. Edited by the Hight Hon. LOlw 
AL\'ERsTosE, L.L.J., President. and C. \V. 
ALCOCK, Secretary, of the Surrey County 
Cricket Club. \Vith 48 IIIustJ'ations. 8vo, 
5s. net, 


BICKERDYKE,-OAYS OF MY 
LIrE O
 \\'ATEH, FHESH AXD SALT; 
and other Papers. By JOH1\; B,CKEROYhE. 
\Vith Photo-etching Frontispiece and 8 Full- 
pa
e IIIustratioo&. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


TH E TROUT. By the 
IARQUESS 
OF GRAl\;IsY. With Chapters on the Breed- 
ing of Trout by CuI. H. Cl:STAr-;CE: and 
Cookery, by AI EXA1\;J>ER IN
Es SHANI>. 
\Yith tlillustrations. Crown 
h 0, 5s. 


PII{E A
D PERCH, By \\YILLIAM 
SENIOI
 (' Redspinner,' Editorofthe' Field '). 
\Vith Chapters byJoH
 BICKERDYKE and \V. 
H. POPE; Cookery, by AI EXASI>I:H ll\;l\;ES 
SHA'I;D, \\lith 12 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, 5s. 


BLACKBURNE, - 
IR. 13LACI{- 
BUH
E'S GA \IES AT CHESS. Selected, 
Annotated and Arran
ed by Himself. Edited, 
with a Biographical Sketch and a brief His- 
tory of Blmdfold Chess, by P. A:IIDERSOr-õ 
GRAHA;\I. \Vith Portrait of .\lr. Blackburne. 

vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


ELLIS,-CHESS SPARI{S, or, 
Short and Bright Games of Chess. Collected 
and Arranged by J, H. ELI IS, :\1.A. 8\'0, 
4s. 6d. 
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Sport and Pastime-continued, 
FORD,-THE THEORY AND MASKELYNE.-SHARPS A
D 
PPACTICE OF ARCHERY. By HORACE I FLATS: a Complete Revelation of the 
Fopo. New Edition, thoroughly Revised Secrets of Cheating at Games of Chance 
and Re-written by \V. BUTT, M.A. With and Skill. By JOHN NEVIL 1\1ASKELYNE. of 
a P:-eface by C. J. LONGMAK, :\LA. 8vo, 14s. I the Egyptian Hall. \Vith 62 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


F RAN C I S.-A BOO K 0 N 
ANGLING: M, Treatise on the Art of Fish- 
ing in every Branch; includmg full Illustrated 
List of Salmon Flies. By FRANCIS FRANCIS. 
\Vith Portrait and Coloured Plates. Crown 
Hvo, 15s. 


FREMANTLE,-THE BOOK OF 
THE RIFLE. By the Hon. T. F. FRE\'IANTLE, 
V.D., Ma.ior, 1st Bucks V.R.C. With 54 
Pla'es and 107 Diagrams in the Text. 8vo, 
12s. 6d. net, 


GAT H 0 R N E - H A R D Y.- 
AUTUMNS IN ARGYLESHIRE \VITH 
ROD A:'IJD GUN. By the Hon. A, E 
GATHORNE-HARDY. With 8 Illustrations by 
ARCHIBALD THORBURN. 8vo, 6s. net. 


G R A H A M,-COUNTRY P AS- 
TIMES FOR BOYS, By P. ANDERSON 
GRAHAM. With 252 Illustrations from Draw- 
ings and Photographs. Crown 8vo, gilt 
edges, 3s. net. 


HUTCHINSON,-THE BOOK OF 
GOLF AND GOLFERS. By HORACE G. 
HUTCHINSON. With 71 Portraits from 
Photographs, Large crown 8vo, gilt top, 
7s. 6.t. net. 


LANG,-ANGLING SI{ETCHES.- 
By ANDREW LANG. \Vith 20 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


L ILL I E,-CROQUET UP TO 
DATE. Containing the Ideas and Teachings 
of the Leading Players and Champions. By 
ARTHUR LILLIE. With 19 Illustrations (l!; 
Portraits" and numerous Diagrams. 8vo, 
lOs, 6d. net. 


LON G M A N.-CHESS OPEN- 
INGS. By FREDERICK W. LONGMAN. Fcp. 
Hvo, 2s. 6d. 


MACKENZIE,-NOTES FOR 
HUNTING :\lEN. By Captain CORTLANDT 
GORDON l\1ACKENZIE. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
net. 


MADDEN,-THE DIARY OF 
:\lASTER WI LLrA:\l SILENCE: a Study 
of Shakespeare and of Eli7abethan Sport. By 
the Right Hon. D. H. l\1AODEN, Vice-Chan- 
cellor of the University of Dublin. 8vo, gilt 
top, 16s. 


MILLAIS (JOHN GUILLE). 
TH E \VI LD-FO\VLER 1 N SCOT- 
LAND. With a Frontispiece in Photo. 
gravure by SirJ. E. :\1ILLAI!'=, Bart., P,R.A" 
8 Photogravure Plates, 2 Coloured Plates 
and 50 lJIustrations from the Author's 
Drawings and from Photographs. Royal 
4to, gilt top, 30s. net. 


THE NATURAL HISTORY OF 
THE BRITISH SURFACE-FEEDING 
DUCKS. With 6 Photogravures and 66 
Plates (41 in Colours) from Drawings by 
the Author, ARCHIBALD THORBURN, and 
from Photographs. Royal 4to, cloth, gilt 
top, ;{;6 6s. net. 


MODERN BRIDGE. By' Slam'. 
With a Reprint of the Laws of Br;dge, as 
! 
adopted. by tl>e Portland and Turf Clubs, 
18mo, gtlt edges, 3s. 6d. net, 


PARK.-THE GA
IE OF GOLF, 
Bv WILLL\'\l PARK. Jun" Champion Golfer, · 
1887-89. With 17 PI3tes and 26 Illustrations 
in the Text. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d, 


PAYNE-GALL WEY (Sir RALPH, 
Bart.). 
THE CROSS BOW: Mediæval and 
Modern; Miliblry and Sporting; its Con- 
struction, History and ;\lanagement, \\ ith 
a Tre
tise on the B;jlista 
tnd Catapult of 
the Ancients. \Vith 220 Illustrations. 
Royal 4to, ;{;3 3s. net. 


LETTERS TO YOUNG 
SHOOTERS (First Series). On the Choice 
and use of a Gun, With 41 Illustrations, 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


LETTERS TO YOUNG 
SHOOTERS (Second Series). On the 
Pro(
uction, Pre<:en'ation and K !ling of 
Game, \Vith Directions in Shooting 
Wood-Pigeons and Brt>akmg-in Retrie\'ers. 
\Vith Portrait and 103 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, 12s. 6d, 


L'ETTERS TO YOUNG 
SHOOTERS (Third Series). Compris- 
in
 a Short Natur
1 History of the \\'ild- 
fowl that are Rare or Common to the 
British Islands. with complete directions 
in SJ,oot;n
 Wi'd 'owl on the Coa!':t and 
Inland. With 200 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, 18s 
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Sport and Pastime-continued. 
POLE,-THE THEORY OF THE THOMAS-STANFORD,-A 

10DERN SCIENTIFIC GA'IE OF RIVER OF :'\OH\\'..\Y: hein
 the Notes 
\VH 1ST. By \\"ILLIAM POLE, F.H..S. Fcp. and Reflections of an Angler. By CHARLES 
8vo, gilt edges, 2s. net. THoMAs-SrANFORD. \Vith]{) Photowavure 
Plates, I 
lap and I Plan. Rvo, 9s. net. 


PROCTOR,-HO\\T TO PLAY 
WHIST: \VITH THE LAWS A
D 
ETIQUETTE OF \VHIST. By RICHARD 
A. PROCTOR. Crown 8vo, gilt edges, 3s. net, 


RON A L D S, - THE F L Y- 
FISHER'S ENTO
IOLOGY, By ALFRED 
RONAI DS. \Vith 
O coloured Plates. 8vo. 
14s, 


SO M E RV I L LE,- SLIPPER'S 
ABC OF FOX-HU
TlNG. By E. æ. 
SO\1ER\"ILLE, !\1.F.H.. Joint Author of' Some 
Experiences of an Irish R.:\1.,' etc. \\ïth 
Illustrations in Colour by the Author. 4to, 
boards, IOs. 6el. net. 


THOMPSON, CANNAN AND 
DONERAILE.-CO:\lBI
ED HA"\D-I;\;- 
HAND FIGURE SI{ATI
G. By NOR- 
CLIFFE G. THO
1PSON, F. LAURA CANNAS and 
VISCOUNT DO!l;ERAILE, l\lember'\ of the 
Skating Club. 16mo. 


WARNER.-CRICI{ET ACROSS 
TH E SEAS: being an Account of the Tour 
of Lord Hawke's Team in 
ew Zealand and 
Australia. By P. F. \\'ARNER. \Vith 32 
Illustrations from Photographs. Crown 8\'0, 
5s. net. 


Mental, Moral and Political Philosophy. 


LOGIC, RHETURIC, J>SYCHOLOGL ETHICS, ETC. 


ABBOTT.-THE ELEl\1ENTS 
F I BACON (FRANCIs)-contillllt:d. 
LOGIC. By T. K ABBOTT, B.D. 12mo,3s. 
THE ESSAYS: with Notes. By 
F. STORR and C. H. GmsoN. Cr. 8vo, 
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trations. Crown 8vo, 35. 6d. 


.\1 YT H, 
LIGIOi\. 


RITUAL, AND 
2 vols. Crown 8vo, 75. 


RE- 


MODERN .\lYTHOLOGY : a Reply I 
to Professor l\lax 
lüller. 8vo, 95. 
I 


THE MAKING OF RELIGION. 
Cro\'l. n 8\-0, 55. net. 


\The 


Right 


THE SILESIAN HORSEHERD 
(' DAS PFERDEBÜ RLA '): Questions 0; 
the Hour answered by F. MAX .\1 eLLER. 
\Vith a Preface b} J. ESTLI:o.: CARPENTER. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 


CHIPS FR01\l A GERMAN 
WORKSHOP. Vol. IV.. Essa}s 011 
.\lythology and Folklore. Crown 8vo, 
55. 


THE SIX SYSTEðlS OF IXDIAN 
PHILOSOPHY. Crown 8\'0, 75. 6d. net. 


CONTRIBUTIOl'\S TO 
SCIENCE OF 
IYTHOLOGY. 
8\'0, 32s. 


THE 
2 vols. 


THE Ol
IGI
 AND GRO\VTH 
OF RELIGION, as illustrated by the 
Religions of India. The Hibbert Lectures, 
delivel'ed at the Chapter House, \Vest- 
minster Abbey, in 1878. CITown 8vo, 55. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE 
SCIENCE OF RELIGION: Four Lec- 
tures delivered at the Royal Institution. 
Crown 8\'0, 55. 


NATURAL RELIGION. The 
Gifford Lectures. deli vered before the 
University of Glasgow in 188Ro Crown 
8vo, 55. 



22 LVXGJIA
VS AXf) ca.
s STA
VDARI> AND GE.XERAI WoRAS, 


The Science of r
eligion, etc. -coutiuuol, 
MAX MÜLLER \The Hight Hon" OAKESMITH,-THE HELIGIO:'\ 
F.)-continucd. OF PLUTAHCH: a P.lg3.n Creed of Apos- 
PHYSICAL RELIGIO:'-J. The I tolic Times: An Essar. By Jo
:'\; OAI\E- 
( " ff d L d I ' d b f h S'HTH. D.Lltt.. :\1.A. Crown th'o. ;)5. net. 
,lor ectures. e Ivel.e e ore tel 
Uni\ersity of Glasgow in IS90. Cro\\-n 
8'\.'0,55. 
A 1'\ T H R 0 POL 0 G I C \. L RE-I 
LIGIO
. The Gifford Lectures, delivered 
hefore the University of Glasgu\\ in 1891. 1 WOOD-MARTIN 
\\'. G.). 
Crown 8\'0,5s. 
THEOSOPHY, OR 
SYCHU- 
LOGICAL RELIGION. The Gifford TRACES OF THE ELDER 
Lectures, delivered before the Cniversity FAITHS OF I RELA.:\J"D: a FolI{-lore 
of Glasgow in 1892. Crown 
h'o, 55. I 
ke!c
. A l-:I
nd-ho()1{ 
f Iris,h Pre- 
THREE LECTURES O
 THE Chr
st'an }'radltlOns. \\lth 192 Illus- 
tratIOns. _ vols. 8\'0. 305. net. 
VEDA
TA PHILOSOPHY, delivered 
at the Royal Institution in :\larch, 18
)4. 
Crown 8'1.'0, 55. 
LAST ESSAYS. Second Series-I 
Essays on the Science of Religion. Crown 
8'1.'0,55. 


P.-\GA
 IRELAND: an AI"cha:o- 
logical Sketch. A Handhook of Irish Pre- 
Christian Antiquities, With 512 Illustra- 
tions. 8\'0, 15s. 


Classical Literature, Translations, etc. 


ABBOTT.-HELLENICA. A Col- 
lection of Essa}s on Greek Poetry, Philo- 
sophy, History, and Religion. Edited by 
EVELYN ABBOTT, :\1.A., LL.D. Crown th'o, 
7s.6d. 


C ICE R O,-CICEHO'S COHRE- 
SP()
))E:'\CE. ß} R Y. T\lWELL. Vols, 
I., I I.. II I., 8'1.'0, each I2s. \' 01. J \'., 15.... 
Vol. V., 145. \'01. VI., 12s. Vol. VII. Index, 
7s,6d. 


ÆSCHYLUS,-EU
IE
IDES OF I H A R V A R D STUDIES IN 
ÆSCHYLUS, With :\letrical English CLASSICAL PHILOLOGY, Edited by a 
Translation. By J. F. DAVIES. 8\'0,7s. Cc'mmittee of the Classical Instructors of 
Hanard L"ni\e,'sit}. Vols. XL. 1900: XII., 
1901 : XII I., 1
1()2: XIV., 190:t X\'o. tis. 6.1. 
net each. 


A R 1ST 0 P H A N E S. - THE 
ACHAHl\:IA:'\S OF ARISTOPH.-\:'\ES, 
translated into English Verse. By R. Y. 
T\RRELL. CI.O\'\. n 8vo, Is. 


HIME,-LL'CIA:\, THE SYHL-\X 
Satirist. By Lieut.-Col. H man ,,'. L, H 1\1 E, 
(late) Royal Artillery. tko, 5s. net. 
BECKER (\\'. A.). Tntnslatcd bv I 
the He'\.. F. :\IEn':ALFE, B.D. 
 I HOMER -THE ODYSSEY OF 
HO,\lEK Done into English \'ersc. By 
GALLUS: or, Homan Scenes in I \VILI.IA\' \IOHHIS. Cro\\ n X\'o, 5.\. net. 
the Time of Augustus, \\ïth l'\otes and 
Excursuses. With 2ti IlIu-;trations. Cr. HORACE.-THE \\'()I
I{S OF 
8\'0, 
k tid. HOH.-\CE. HE:'\I>EHEI> I:\TO E:\,(ìLISH 
PHOSE. \\'ith Life, Introduction and :\;/nes. 
By \\'1 LUA \I COL TTS, ,\l.A. CrO\\ n :-;\'0. 5\, 
nct. 


CHARICLES: 01", Illustrations of 
the Pri\'ate Life of the Ancient Greeks. I 
\\'ith Notes and EJ\.cursuses. \\'ith 2ti 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


LANG.-HO.\lEH AX [) TH E EPIC. 
By ANDREW LA:,\;(j. Cr()\\ n 8\(), 9.... net. 


C AMP BEL L,-RELIGIO:'\ I
 
GHEEIi LlThRATlJHE. B} the He\'. LUCIAN, - T H A X S LA T I 0 
 S 
LEWIS CA:\tPBELL, 1\1.A., LL.D.. Emeritus FRO.\l LL"CJA
. By Àl:Ca:STA 1\1. CA\lP- 
Professor of Greek, L'niversity of St. BEl L DAvtnso'õ. .\1..-\.. Edin. Crown Rvo, 
Andre\\ s. 1''\.'0, 15s. I 5.... net. 
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Classical Literature, Translations, etc.-collti lIued. 


OGILVIE,-HOR-\E LATINAE: 
Studies in Synonyms and Synta...... By the 
late ROBERT O(;II.\'IE, \1..-\., LL.D" H.:\l. 
Chief Inspector of Schools for Scotland. 
Edited by ALEx'\
nER Sou rEl
, :\1.A. \Vith 
a :\lemoir by .JosEPH OOlL\"IE. :\1..-\., LL.D. 
Hn). 12s. 6d. net. 


i 
R I C H,-A OICTIOXARY OF 
RO\lA
 AND GREEK \NTIQUITIES. 
By A, RICH, B.A. \Vith 2.()()() \Voodcuts. 
Crown tko, 6s. net. 


SOPHOCLES,-Translated into 
English Verse. By ROBERT \\THITELAW, 
:\l.A" Assistant l\1aster in Rugby School. 
Cro\\'n 8vo, 8s. 6d. 


THE 0 P H R A S T U S, - THE 
CHARACTERS OF THEOPHRASTCS: 
a Translation, with Introduction. By CHAS. 
E, BE:'i::'i:ETT and WILLIAM A. HAl\ll\lO
n. 
Professors in Cornell UnÏ\e,'sity. Fcp. Hvo. 
2s. 6d. net. 


VIRGIL, 
THE POE:\IS OF VIRGIL. 
Translated into English Prose by JOH:'i: 
CONISGTO:'i:. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE iENEID OF \'I1
GIL. 
Translated into English Verse hy JOHN 
CO:'\:INGTO:'\:. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE ÆNEIDS OF \'IRGIL. 
Done into English Verse. By \VILLlAl\l 
:\10RRIS. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


THE ÆNEIO OF VIRGIL, fl
eely 
translated into English Blank Verse. By 
\V. J. THORNHILL, Crm,vn 8vo, 6s. net. 


THE ÆXEID OF VIRGIL. 
Translated into English Verse by JAl\lES 
RHOADES. 


Books I.-VI. 


Crown 8vo, 55. 


Boolis VII.-XII. 


Crown t{vo, 55. 


THE ECLOGUES A
D GEOR- 
GICS OF VIRGIL, Translated into 
English Prose by J. \V. ;\lACKAIL, Fellow 
of Balliol College, Oxford. 16mo,5s. 
TYRRELL,-DCBLI
 TRANS- I 
L..\TIO:'\S INTO GREEI{ AND LATIN WILKINS.-THE (;RO\VTH OF 
\ï
RSE. Edited by R. Y. T\lWELL. !h'o, THE HO.\lERIC POE:\lS. By G. \VIL- 
6s. IONS. 8vo, 6s. 


Poetry and the Drama. 
ARNOLD,-THE LIGHT OF THE DAB N E y, - THE MUSICAL 
\VORLD: or. The Great Consummation. By BASIS OF VERSE: a Scientific Study of 
Sir EnWI:'i: ARNOLD, With 14 IIIustra ions the Principles of Poetic Composition. By J. 
after HOUIA:\I HUN r. Crown Rvo, 5;. net. P. DAB:\IEY. CrO\"\'n 8vo, 6s. 6d. net. 


BELL (:\lRS. HUGH). 
CHA:\IBER CO.\IEOIES: a Col- 
lection of Plays and 
lonologues for the 
Drawing Room, C,'own 8\"0, 5s. net. 
FAIRY TALE PI A YS, Â
D HO\\T 
TO ACT THE\1. With 
H Diagrams and HITHER AND THITHER: 
52 Illustl"ations. Crown th 0, 35. net. I Songs and Verses. By the Author of 'Times 
N L' RSERY CO:\1 ED I ES. TwehTc and Days,' etc. Fcp. 8vo, 5s. 
Tiny Plays for Child,'en. Fcp. !h'o, Is.6d. 
RUMPELSTILTZI{lr\": a Failoy 
Play in Fi\e Scenes (Characters. 7 :\lale: 
1 Female). From' Fairy Tale PIa) sand 
How to Act Them'. \Vith I1lustr,ltions, 
Diagrams and :\lusic. Cr. 8\'0, se\\'ed. 6.1. 
COCHRANE, - COLLECTED 
VERSES. By AI FRED COCHRA:'\:E, Author 
of . The I\:estrel's 
st, and othe," Verses.' 
, Le\,iore Plectro,' etc. With a Frontispiece 
by H. J. Ford. Fcp. Rvo, 5ç. net, 


GRAVES,-CLYT.-'EMNESTRA: A 
TRAGEDY. By ARNOLD F. GRAVES. \Vith 
a Preface hy ROBERT Y. TYRRELL, Litt.D. 
Crown Rvo, 5s. net. 


INGELOW (JEAi'o:). 
POETICAL \VOI-<}{S. Complete 
in One Volume, Crown Svo. gilt top, tis. 
net. 


LYRICAL AND 0 I HER POE
IS. 
Selected fl"Om the \V ritings of J EAJI; 
1,..GEL0W. Fcp. !h'u, 2s. 6d. cloth plain, 
3s. cloth gilt. 
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Poetry and the Drama-cÙlltinlttd, 
KENDALL,-POE.\lS OF H E:'-J RY I MORRIS (\V[LLlAM),-wlltillut'lf. 
CLAHE
CE I{,E
D.\LL. 'Yith 

em
ir THE OOYSSEY 0 1 .:' HO \ lE D 
hy FREDERICK C. hENOALJ. Crown 
vo, tis. r ..0.. 
Done into En
lish Verse. Crown 8\ 0, 55. 
LANG (A
DREw), net. 
GHASS OF P \R
ASSUS, Fep'l THE ÆNEIDS OF. \'IHGIL. 
tho, 25. 6.1. net. Done into En
lish Verse. Crown Svo, 55. 
THE RLUE POETRY BOOK. net. 
Edited by AXDREW LAl':G. \Vith 100 
lIIustrJ.tions. Crown 8\'0. gilt edges. 6s. I 


MAC A U L A V, - LAY S 0 F 
ANCIE
T H<HIE, WITH' IVHY' AXD I 
'THE AR\L\lJA '. By LORD :\lACAUI.AY. POE'ts HY THE "'AY. Square 
Illustrated bv G. SCHARF. Fep. 4to, Crown 8vo. 6
. 
105. 6t1. 
 ., I 
------------ BIJOll 
Edition. ISmo, 2s. 6d 
ilt top. I 
------- Popu,lar 
Edition. Fcp. 4to, 6ti. sewed, Is cloth. I 
Illustrated bv J. H. \VEGUELI:-J, 
Crown S\'O, 35. ñet. 
Annotated Edition, Fep. 8vo, 15' 1 MORS ET VICTORIA. Cr. Rvo, 
sewed, Is. 6 i. cloth. 5s. net. 
MAC DON A L D.-A BOOI{ OF r **'" This is a drama in three acts, the scene 
STHIFE, 11'\ THE FOH:\l OFTHE DIARY of \\hich is laid in France shortly after 
I the massacre of St. 13.trtholome\\". 
OF AN OLD SOUL: Poems. By Gf-:ORGf. 
:\lAcDosALD. LL.D. IRmo, 6s. 
MORTE ARTHUR,-An Allitera- 
tive Poem of the Fourteenth Century. 
Edited from the Thornton :\lS., with Intro- 
duction, 
()tes and Glossary, By :\l.\RY 
:\lACI.EOI> BANHS, Fcp. 8vo, 3s. tìd. 


LECKY,-POE\lS. Bv \VILUA
l 
EDWARO HARTPOLE LECK'\". 
Fep. 8vo, 5.>. 


LYTTON ,The Earl of), 
\lEHEDlTH). 


(OWEN I 


THE \\'A
DERER. 
lOs.6t1. 


Crown 8vo, 
I 


LUCI LE. Crown 8vo. 105. 6d. I 
SELECTED POE
IS, Crown Hvo, I 
105. 6,i. 


MORRIS (\VILLlA"). 
POETICAL \\'ORI{S. L[BHAHY 
Em r!ox. Complete in 11 volumes. Crown 
8\ 0, price 5
. net each, 


THE TALE OF BEO\\'ULF. 
SO.\lETI\lE I\lNG OF THE FOU{ OF 
THE \VEDERGEATS. Transhtted hy 
\VII.I.IA
 
loRRls and A. J. \\'\'ATT. Cr. 
Svo, 5s. net. 
Certain of the POETICAL \\'ORHS may also he 
had in the followiu
 Editions:- 


THE EARTHLY PAI
ADISE, 
Poþular Edi lion. 5 vols. 12mo, 
25s.: or 5s. each, sold separately. 
The Same in Ten Pal'ts, 255.; or 
2s. 6d. each sold separately. 
Chfaþ Editi01l, in 1 vol. 
8\'0, 6s. net. 


CI'own 


THE DEFE
CE OF GUENE- 
VEI-U': A
D OTHER POE.\l S. Cheaper 
Impression. Fep.8vo, Is. 6el. net. 
"'. '" For :\lr. \\ïlliam :\lorris's other \Vorks 
see pr. 27, 28,37 and 40. 


THE tAI
THLY PARADISE. N E S B IT.-LAYS AXI> LE. 
4 \'ols. CrLwn R\'o, 55. net each. GE:\I>S. By E. NESBIT (:\lrs. Hl'REIH 
l 
 I J l ;' ... 1 . 1 ':' 1 :: ... A " , ' [) D L-:\ l 
 H OF BIA!l.U). First Series. Crown8\'0.:k6d. 
1 - r .., C.M. Second Series. \Vith Purtr.Jít. Cr. 
\'o, 5\ 
JASO:\'. Cr,,,, n 8\0,5-,. net. 
THE OEFE:-\CE OF GUEi\:E- R I LEV. - OLD FASHIO;\;EI> 
\'EHE, and other Poems. Crown 
\"o. ROSES: Poems. ß} JA\IES \VHITCO\Jn 
5,.,. net. HII EV, 12mo, gilt top, 5s 


THE STOI
Y OF SIGUI
D THE 
VOLSCXG, A '\'0 THF F.\LL OF THE 
;\IBLl:N<ìS. Cro"n 
h-o, 5.
. net. 
POE.\IS BY THE \VAY, A
l) 
LOVE IS ENOUGH. Crown 8vo. 55. 
net. 


ROM A N E S,-..-\ SELECTIO:'\ 
F}{(>:\l THE POE:\IS OF <ìEOIHìE .JOH
 
HO\IAi\: ES, .\l.A., LL.D.. F.H.S. With an 
Introduction hy T. H EnOElll \\' ARnES, Pre- 
sident of 
la
dalen College, üxforrl '. 'r"wn 

h'o, 4.'t. ed. 
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Poetry and the Drama-conti Illtcd, 
SAVAGE-ARMSTRONG,- BAL- TREVELYAN,-CECILIA GON 
LADS OF DOWN. B} G. F. SAVAGE- ZAG A : a Drama. By R. C. TREVELYA
. 
AR1\ISfHONG, 
1.A., D.Litt. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. Fcp. 8'\0, 25. 6d. net. 
SHAKESPEARE, 
BO\VDLEH'S FAMILY SHAKE- I WAG,NER.-
HE NI
ELUNGEN 
SPEARE. With 36 \Voodcuts. 1 vol. RING. Done Into English Verse hy 
8vo 14s. Or in 6 vols. Fc. 8vo 21s. REGINALD R:'NHIN, B.A., of the Inner 
, p, Temple, Barrlster-at-Law. 
THE SHAKESPEARE BIRTH I 
DAY BOOK By ,\IARY F. Dl;NBAR. Vol. I. Rhine Gold, The Valkyrie. 
32mo, Is. 6d. Fcp. 8vo, gilt top, 4s. 6d. 
STEVENSON,-A CHILD'S GAR- I 
DEN OF VERSES. By ROBERT LoUIS Vol. II. Siegfried, The Twilight of 
STEVENSO:o.:. Fcp. 8vo, gilt top, 5s. I the Gods. Fcp. Rvo, gilt top, 4s. 6d. 


Fiction, Humour, etc. 


ANSTEY (F.). 
VOCES POPULI. 
from' Punch '.) 
First Series, \Vith 20 Illustrations 
by J. BERNARD PARTRIDGE. Crown 8vo, 
gilt top: 3s. net. 
Second Series. \\Ïth 25 Illustra- 
tions hy J. BERNARD PARTRIDGE. Crown 
8vo, gilt top. 3s. net. 
THE i\lA:'-J FROi\I BLA
KLEY'S, 
and other Sketches. (Reprinted from 
, Punch ',) \\ïth 25 lIIustrations by J. 
BERNARD PARTRIDGE. Crown 8vo, gilt 
top, 3s. net. 
BAILEY (H. C.), 
MY LADY OF ORANGE: a 
Romance of the Netherlands in the Days I 
of Alva. \Vith 8 lIIustrations. Crown 
8"0, t;s. 
I{ARL OF ERBACH: a Tale of 
the Thirty Years' \Var. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
THE 
IASTEl
 OF GRAY: a Tale 
of the Days of 
lary Queen of Scots. 
Crown 8....0. 65. 
BEACONSFIELD (The Ead of). 
NOVELS A
D TALES. Com- 
plete in 11 vols Crown th'o, Is. 6d. each, 
or in sets, 11 vols., gilt top, 15s. net. 
Vivian Grey. I Contarini Fleming; 
The Young Duke; The Rise of Iskan- 
Count Alarcos: a der. 
Tragedy. Sybil. 
Alroy; Ixion in Henrietta Temple, 
Heaven; The In- I Venetia. 
fernal :\larriagc; Coningsby. 
PopanillJ.. Lothair. 
Tancred. Endymion. 
!\OVELS AND TALES. THE 
HUGHENDEN EDITION. With 2 
Portrails and 11 Vignettes. II vols. 
Çrown Rvo, 42'ì. 


I BOTTOME,-LIFE, THE I
TER- 
(Reprinted PRETER. By PHYLLIS BOTT01\1E. Crown 
8vo, 6s. 


C H U R CHI L L,--SA V RO LA: a 
Tate of the Revolu tion in Laurania. By 
\VINSTON SPENCER CHURCHILL, M.P. Cr. 
Rvo, 6s. 


CONVERSE,-LO
G \VILL: 
 
Tale of \Vat Tyler and the Peasant Rising 
in the Reign of Richard I I. By FLORENCE 
CONVERSE. \Vith 6 Illustrations by GARTH 
JONES, Crown Hvo, 6s. 


DAVENPORT,- BY THE RAM- 
PARTS OF JEZREEL: a Romance of 
Jehu, I{ing of Israel. By ARJI;OLD DAVEN- 
PORT. \\ ith Frontispiece by LAJI;CELOT 
SPEED. Cro" n Rvo, 65. 


DOUGALL,-BEGGARS ALL. By 
L. DOUGALL. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


DOYLE (Sir A. CONAN). 
MICAH CLARKE: a Tale of Mon- 
mouth's Rebellion. \Vith 10 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 35. 6d. 


THE REFUGEES: a Tale of the 
Huguenots. \Vith 25 Illustrations. Cr. 
8vo, 3s. 6d. 


THE STAR I\: .MU
RO LETTERS. 
Crm,-\'n Hvo, 3s. tid. 


THE CAPTAIN OF THE POLE- 
STAR. and other Tales. Cr. Rvo, 3s. tid. 
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Fiction. Humour, etc.-co1ltinued, 
DUNBAR,-THE SO
S O' COR- \ HAGGARD (H. RlDER)-colltillued. 
1\lAC: Irish Legends. By ALDIS Ðt;!'\ßAR. 
With 8 Illustrations by Miss LUXMORE. Cr. BLACK HEART Al'\D \VHITE 
8\'0. HEART. AND OTHER STORIES. With 
33 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


FARRAR (F. \V., late DEAN OF 
CANTERRUHY). 
DARK:\ESS AND DA\\'N: or. I 
Scenes in the Days of Nero. An Historic 
Tale. Crown 8\'0, gilt top, 65. net. I 
GATHERI
G CLOCDS: a Tale 
of the Days of St. Chrysostom. Crown I 
8\ 0, gilt top, 65. net. 


FOWLER (EDITH H.). 
THE YOU:\1G PRETENDERS. I 
A Story of Child Life. \\'it;, I
 Illustra- 
tions by Sir PHILIP BURNE-JO!'\ES, Bart. 
Crown 8\'0, 65. 


TH E PROFESSOR'S CHI L- I 
DREN. \Vith 24 Illustrations by ETHEL 
I{ATE BURGESS. Crown 8vo, 65. 


FRANCIS (M, E.) 
CHRISTIAl'\ THAI...: a StOl'Y of 
l\lusical Life. Crown 8vo. 65. 


FIA
DER'S \VIDO\V. 
8\'0, 6s. 


C.'own 


YEO
lAN FLEET\YOOD, \\'ith 
Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 3s. net. 


PASTOI
ALS OF DOHSET. \Vith 
8 Illustrations. Crown 8\'0, 6s. 


THE 
L\NO
 FARM. \\'ith 
Frontispiece by CLAVD C. Dt; PR
: COOPER. 
Crown Xvo, 65. 


FROUDE,-THE T\VO CHIEFS 
OF D U:'oJ' BOY: an I rish Romance of the 
Last Century. ByJA1\1ES A. FROt;DE. Crown 
Hvo, 35. 611, 


HAGGARD SIDE, THE: being 
Essa} s in Fiction. By the Author of . Times 
and Days; . Auto da Fé; &c. Crown 8\'0, 
5
 


HAGGARD (H, HIDER). 
ALLA
 QUATEH\L-\IN. With 31 
IlIu!Otrations. Crown 
h 0, 
k 6d. 


CLEOPATRA. \\'ith 29 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, 35. 611. 


COLONEL QUARITCH, 
\Vith Frontispiece and Vignette. 
8\'0, 35. 6d. 


V.C. 
Crown 


DA\VN. \\ïth Iß Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 35. 6d. 


DR. THER
E. Cr. 8vo, 35, 6d. 
ERIC BI
IGHTEYES. \Vith 51 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


HEAHT OF THE \YOI
LD. \\ïth 
15 Illustrations. Crown Rvo, 3s. fid. 


JOA
 HASTE. \\Tith 20 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


L YSBETH. \Vith 26 Illustrations. 
Crown 8\"0, 65. 


l\IAI\VA'S RE\'El'\GE. Crown,8vo, 
Is.6d, 



10"TFZU .\IA'S 
\Vith 24 Illustrations, 


DAUGHTER. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 



IR, 
IEESON'S \\'ILL, \Yith 
Hi Illustrations. Crown 8\'0, 35. 6d. 


Nr\DA THE LILY. With 23 il- 
lustrations. Crown Iko, 35. 6d. 


PEARL-.\IA'DE
 , a TDle of the 
Fall of Jerusalem. \\'ith 16 Illustrations. 
Crown 8\'0, 6s. 


SHE. \\'ith 32 Illustrations. Cr, 
8vo, 3s. 6d. 


STELLA FREGELIGS: a Tale of 
Three Destinies. Crown 8\'0, 6s. 


S\\'..\I..LO\\': a Tale of the G.'eat 
Trek. \\'ith 8 Illustrations. Cro\\ n 8vo, 
3s. tid. 


THE PEOPLE OF THE .\11 ST. 
\\'ith 16 Illustrations. Cro\\ n 8vo. :is. 6d. 


THE \\'ITCH'S HEAD \\ïth Hi 
11lustrations. Cro\\ n 8vo. 

s. 6d. 


ALLA:\:'S \\ I FE. \\ïth 3-t 1llus- 
tnltions, CrO\\ n 8\"0, 35. 6d. HAGGARD AND LANG.- TH E 
WOHLD'S DESIRE. By H. H/IIEI
 HAG- 
BEATRICE. \\ïth Frontispiece GAHD and A:-'DHE"" LANG. With '27 IIlus- 
and ViRnette. CrO\\ n 8vo, 3s. 6d. trations. Cro\\ n 8\'0. 3\. tit!. 
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Fiction, Humour, etc.-col1tillued. 
HARTE,-IN THE CARQLJINEZ I MASON AND LANG.-PARSON 
\\'OODS By BHET HARTE. Cro\\'n 8vo, I{E
LY.... By A; E. \V. :\lAso:o.: and AKDHEW 
3s. 6d. LA:o.:G. Crown 8\'0, 3s. 6d. 
HOPE,-THE HEART OF PRI
- I MAX MÜLLER - DEUTSCHE 
CESS ?
RA. 
y ANTH,OI'a HOPE. WIth LIEBE (GER:\IAN LOVE): Fra ments 
9 IllustratIOns. Crown 8\0, 3s. 6d. f th n f AI ' C II g d b 
rom e rapers 0 an len. 0 ecte y 
F. 'lAX .\1( LLER. Translated from the 
HOWARD.-THE FAILURE OF German by G. A..'\1. Cr. 8vo, gilt top, 5s. 
SUCCESS. By LADY :\IABEL HOWARD. 
Crown 8\'0, 6s. 


MELVILLE (G, J. WHYTE). 
HUTCHINSON.-A FRIEND OF 
NELSON. By HORACE G. HUTCHINSON. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


JEROME,-SKETCHES IN LA- 
VENDER: BLUE A
D GREEN. By 
JERO:\IE H. JEROME, Author of . Three Men 
in a Boat; etc. Crown 8\'0, 3s. 6d. 


JOYCE,-OLD CELTIC RO- 
.'\lA
CES. Twelve of the most beautiful of 
the Ancient h'ish RomantIc Tales. Trans- 
lated from the Gaelic. By P. W. JOYCE, 
LL.D. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


LANG (ANDREW). 
A l\l0:\: I{ OF FI FE: a Story of 
the Days of Joan of Arc. \Vith 13 Illus- 
trations by SELWYN If\IAGE. Crown 8vo, 
3s.6d. 


THE DISENTANGLERS. vVith 
7 Full-page Illustrations by H. J. FORD. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


LYALL (EDNA). 
THE HINDEHERS. Crown 8vo, 
2s.6d. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A 
SLANDER. Fcp.8vo, Is. sewed. 
Preselltation Edition. \\'ith 20 Illus- 
trations by LANCELOT SPEED. Crown 8vo, 
2s. 6J. net. 


00 HE F:\:. The Story of a Singer. \ 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


WAYFARII\G MEN. Cr, 8vo, 65, 
HOPE THE HER
IIT: a Ro- 
mance of Borrowdale. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


MARCHMONT.-IN THE NAME 
OF A WO:\IA
 : a Romance. By ARTHUR I 
\N. .'\IARCHMONT. \Vith 8 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


The Gladiators. I 
The Interpreter. 
Good for Nothing. 
The Queen's l\laries. 


Holmby House. 
Kate Coventry. 
Digby Grand. 
General Bounce. 


Crown 8vo, Is. 6d. each. 


MERR I MA N, - FLOTSAM: a 
Story of the Indian :\lutiny. By HENRY 
SETON :\IERRIMAN. \Vith Frontispiece and 
Vignette by H. G, :\IASSEY. Crown 8vo, 
3s.6d. 


MORRIS (\VI LLIA!\'1), 
THE SUNDERING FLOOD. Cr. 
8\"0, 7s. 6d. 


THE \VATER OF THE WON- 
DROUS ISLES. CI"own R\'o, 7s. 6d. 


THE WELL AT THE \\,ORLD'S 
END. 2 vols. 8\"0, 28s. 


THE \\'000 BEYON D TH E 
\\'ORLD. CrO\,yn 8\'0, 6s. net. 


THE STORY OF THE GLITTEH- 
l!\G PLAIX, which has also been called 
The Land of the Living :\len, or the Acre 
of the Undying. Square post 8vo. 5s. net. 


THE ROOTS OF THE MOUN- 
TAINS, whel"ein is told somewhat of the 
Lives of the :\1en of Burgdale, their 
Friends, their Neighbours, their Foemen, 
and their FeIlO\.Ys-in-Arms. Written in 
Prose and Verse. Square crown 8vo, 8s. 


A TALE OF THE HOUSE OF 
THE WOLFINGS, and all the Kindreds 
of the Mark. \\'ritten in Prose and Verse. 
Square crown 8vo, 6s. 


A DREA:\l OF JOHN BALL, 
AND A KING'S LESSON. 16mo, 25. net. 
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Fiction, Humour, etc.-continued. 
MO

I,S (
\'ILLIA
I
-C
Jlti1111U!. I STEVENSON (ROBERT LOUIS). 

b\\ S l'HO.\1 :\0\\ HERE: or, THE ST:<A:"1GE CASE OF DR. 
An Epoch of R
st. Being some Chapte,'s JEI{VLL A:-.JD :\1R. HYDE. Fcp. 8vo. 
f l ro
 i an Utopian Romance. Post 8vo, Is, sewed, Is. 6d. cloth, 
s. 6, . 
THE STORY OF GRETTIR THE THE STRANGE CASE OF DR, 
STRONG. Translated from the Icelandic JEI{YLL AND 
1R. HYDE: WITH 
by EIR1KR !\IAGNL'SSO:\l and \VII.LlAM qTHER FA
LE? Crown 
\'o, bound 
:\101
RIS. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. In buckram, with gilt top, 55. net. 


THREE NORTHER
 LOVE 
STORIES, AND OTHER TALES. 
Translated from the Icelandic by EIRÍKR 
.'\IAGNtSSON and \VILLlAI\I MORRIS. Cr. 
8vo, 6s. net. 
* ** For 1\lr. \Villiam :\1orris's other \Vorks, 
see pp. 24, 37 and 48. 
NEWMAN (CARDINAL), 
LOSS AN l) GAIN: the Story of a 
Convert. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
CALLIST A: a Tale of the Third 
Century. CrO\vn 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
PHILLIPPS-WOLLEY. SNAP: 
a Legend of the Lone .\1ountain. By C. 
PHILLlPPS-WOLLEY. \Vith I:
 Illustrations. 
Crown Rvo, 3s. 6d. 


'Silva Library' Editum, Cr. 8vo, 
3s.6d. 



IORE NEW ARABIAN NIGHTS 
-THE DYNA:\llTER. By ROBERT 
LoUIS STEVENSO:\l and FAN'IV VAN DE 
GRIFT STE\'EJI;SOS. Crown 8vo, 3s. tid. 


THE \\'ROXG BOX. By ROUERT 
LOUIS STEVENSOJl; and LLOVD OSBOURNE. 
Crown Rvo, 3s. 6d. 


SUTTNER,-LAY DO\VN \OUR 
AR:\IS (l)tC WaJ1àt l\"iedl'l): The Auto- 
biography of l\lartha \'on Tilling. By 
BERTHA YON SL'TTNER. Translated by T. 
HOL:\tEs. Crown 8vo, Is. tid. 


P 0 R T MAN, - S TAT I 0 
 TROLLOPE (ANTHO
Y). 
STCDIES: being the Jottings of an African 
Official. By LIOJl;EL POln,\1AN. Crown THE \VARDE1\;, Crown 8vo, 
8vo, 5s. net. Is. 6d. 


SEWELL (ELIZABETH 1\1.), 
A Glimpse of the \Vorld. Amy Herbert. 
Laneton Parsonage. Cleve Hall. 

Iargaret Percival. Gertrude. 
I{atharine Ashton. Home Life. 
The Ead's Daughter. After Life. 
The Experience of Life. Ursula. I vors. 
CrO\",n 8vo, cloth plain, Is. 6el. each. Cloth 
extra, gilt edges. 2s. 6d. each. 


SHEEHAN.-LL;I<E DEL\lEGE. 
By the Rev. P. A. SHEJ.:HA:\I, D.O., Author 
of' 
Iy New Curate '. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


SOMERVILLE (E. CE.) AND 
ROSS (:\1ARTIN). 
SO:\IE EXPERIENCES OF À
 
HUSH IC\]' With :
I Illustrations b) 
E. <E. SO:'\EHVILLE. Crown 
vo, 6s. 
ALL OX THE II
I
H SHONE: 
Irish Sketches. \Vith 10 Illustrations by 
E. æ. SOMEHVILLH. Crown 8vo, 6->. 


THE REAL.. CHARLOTTE, Cr. 
8vo, 3s. 6d. 
THE SILVEl{ FOX. C,'own 8vo, I 
3s.6el. 
AN IRISH COUSIN, Cr, 8vo, 65. 1 


BAHCH ESTER TO\VERS. Crown 
8vo, Is. tiet. 


VAUGHAN,- OLD HENDJ'
I1{'S 
TALES. 13yCaptainAHTHUHO. VAUGHAN, 
\Vith 12 FuJI-page IIIustr..uions by J. A. 
SHEPHEHn. Cro" n th'o. 


WALFORD (I... B.). 
STA Y-AT-HO.\lES. Cr, 8vo, 6s. 
CHARLOTTE. Crown Svo, 65, 
O
E OF OUI
SEL\'ES. Crown 
Rvo, 65. 


THE I:\:Tl
UDERS, Cr, 8vo, 25, fitl. 
LEDDY.\IARGET. Cr. 8vo, 25. 6d, 
I V A I{ I LDARE: a \latrimonial 
Prohlem. Cro" n 8vo, 2s. 6el. 


:\1 R. S.\IITH: a Part ot his Life, 
Crown Rvo, 2s. 6 i. 


THE BABY'S GRA
D:\IOTHER. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6el. 
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Fiction, Humour, etc.-continued, 
WALFORD (L, B,)-colltinued. WEYMAN (STANLEY). 
COUSI
S. C.'own Svo, 25, Gd. THE HOUSE OF THE \YOLF. 
\Vith Frontispiece and Vignette. Crown 
8\'0. 3s. 6d. 


THE :\lISCHIEF OF 
IONICA' 1 
Crown 8\-"0, 2s. 6d. 
THE O:\'E GOOD GUEST, Cr. I YEATS (S, LEVETT). 
8vo.2s.6d. THE CHEVALIER 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6.1. 


TROUBLESO
IE DAUGHTERS. I 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d, 


PAULI
E. 


Crown 8vo, 25. 6d. 


DICK 
ETHERBY, Crown 8vo, 
2s.6d. 


THE HISTORY OF A \VEEK, I 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


A STIFF-
ECKED 
TIO:\. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


GENERA-I 


NAN, and other Stories. 
2s. 6el. 


Cr, 8vo, I 


, PLOUGHED' and other St<wies. I 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. I 


THE 
IATCH
IAKER. 
2s.6d. 


Cr. Hvo, I 


A GENTLE
lA
 OF FRANCE, 
\Vith Frontispiece and Vignette. Crown 
8vo, 6s. 


THE RED COCKADE. \Vith 
Frontispiece and Vignette. Cro\\ n 8vo, 
6s. 


SHRE\YSBURY. With 24 Illus- 
trations by CLAUDE A. SHEPPERSON. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


SOPHIA, 
8vo, 6s. 


With Frontispiece. Cr, 


THE LONG NIGHT. A Story of 
Geneva in 1602. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


D'AURIAC' 


THE TRAITOR'S WAY. 
8vo, 6s. 


Crown 


I Y 0 X ALL. -- THE RO;\IMANY 
WARD.-O
E POOR SCRUPLE. I STONE. By J. H. YOXALL, ;\1.P. Crown 
By :\lrs. \V.LFRID \V ARD. Crown 8vo, 6s. 8vo, 6s, 


Popular Science (Natural History, etc.). 


FURNEAUX (\Y.). 
THE OUTDOOR \YORLD: or, 
The Young Collector's Handbook. \Vith 
18 Plates (16 of which are coloured), and 
549 Illustrations in the Text. Crown 8vo, 
gilt edges, 65. net. 
BUTTERFLIES ANn .MOTHS 
(British). \Vith 12 Coloured Plates and 
241 Illustrations in the Text, Crown 8vo, 
gilt edges. 6s. net. 
LIFE IN PONDS AND 
STREA:\lS. With 8 Coloured Plates and 
331 Illustrations in the Text. Crown 8vo, 
gilt edges, 65. net, 
THE SEA SHORE, \Vith 8 
Coloured Plates and 300 Illustrations in I 
the Text. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


HARTWIG (GEORGE), 
THE SEA AX U ITS LIVI
G 
WONDERS. With 12 Plates and 303 
Woodcuts. 8vo, gilt top, 7s. net. 


THE TROPICAL \YORLD. \Vith 
R Plates and 172 \Voodcuts. 8vo, gilt top, 
7s. net. 


THE POLAR \YORLD. \Vith 3 
i\laps, 8 Plates and R5 \\'oodcuts. 8vo. 
gilt top, 7s. net. 


THE SUBTERRANEAN \VORLD. 
\Vith 3 ..\laps and 80 \Voodcuts. 8vo, gilt 
top, 7s. net. 
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Popular Science (Natural History, etc.)-contiuued, 
HELMHOL TZ.--POPUL.\H LEC- PROCTOR(RlcHARD A,)-COlltiIlUfd, 
TCHES O
 SCIE:'\TIFIC SCBJECTS. 
B) HEIHtAX!,; vox HEutHoLTZ. With PLEAS.-\
T \\'A YS IN SCI E:'\CE. 
68 \\'oodcuts. 2 yols. Cro\\ n 8"0. 3.'\. 6d' l Cro 8 .

 6 f 
each. ' \\'n "0, '
-'. {. 


HOFFMANN.-ALPI
E FLORA: 
For Tourists and Amateur Botanists. \\ïth 
Text descriptive of the most \\ idely distri- 
buted and attractive Alpine Plants, B} 
JULll;S HOFFl\tAXN. Translated by E. S. 
BARTON (:\lrs. A. GEPP). \\'ith 40 Plates 
containing 250 Coloured Figures from \Vater- 
Colour Sketches by H EIUtA!';N FRIESE. 8vo, 
7s. 6d. net. 


HUDSON {\V. H.). 


H.-\
IPSHIRE DAYS. \Vith 11 
Plates and 36 Illustrations in the Text 
from Drawings b} HH\ AN HoOl{, etc, 8vo. 
IDs. 6d. net. 



ÅTURE STUDIES. By R. A. 
PIWCTOR. GRANT ALLEN. A. \\'lIoS0N, T. 
FosrEH and E. CLono. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


LEISURE HEADINGS, By R. A, 
PHOCTOR, E. CLODD, A. \\'ILSON, T. 
FOSTER and A. C. RANYARD. Crown 8vo 
&.M. ' 


'" * '" For .\1 r. Proctor's other books see pþ. 16 
I and 35, and .\/ essrs. Longmalls 0- Co.'s Catalogue 
of Scic1Itific Works. 


STANLEY,-A FA
IILIAR HIS- 
TORY OF BIRDS. By E. STANLEY, 0,0.. 
fo,"merly Bishop of Norwich. \\ïth 160 
Illustrations. Cr. 8"0. 3s. 6d. 


BIRDS A
D .\IAX. Lal'ge cro\\ n I 
8vo, 6s. net. 
i WOOD (I
ev, J. G.). 
NATU l
E I
 DO\\':\ LA:'\ O. \\ïth HO.\1 ES \\îTHOUT HAX OS: a 
12 Plates an
 14 Illustrations in the Te'\.t Description of the Habitations of Animals, 
by A. D. :\1cCOH\tlCI{, 8vo, IOs. 6d, net classed according to their Principle of 
Construction. \\'ith 140 Illustrations. 
8vo, gilt top, 7s. net, 


BRITISH BII
DS. \\ïth a Chap- 
ter on Structure and Classification b} 
FHANI{ E. BEDDAIW, F. KS. \\'ith lô 
Plates (8 of which are Coloured), and over 
100 Illustrations in the Text. Cro\\ 11 th'o, 
gilt edges, 6s. net. 


MILLAIS, -THE NATURAL HIS- I 
TOHY OF THE BHITISH SUHFACE 
FEEDI
G-DUCliS. By JOliN GUiLLE 
:\lILI.AIS, F.Z.S.,etc, \\'ith 6 Photogravures 
and 66 Plates (41 in Colours) from f)rawin
s 
by the Author, AHCHIBALD THOHBUH:'I., and 
from Photo
raphs. Hoyal 4to, 1;:1'; ôS. 


PROCTOR (1
ICHARD A.). 
LIGHT SCI E:-\CE FOR LEISU RI
 I 
HOl'HS. Famtliar Essa}s on Scientific 
Subjects. Crown 8vo, 35. 6d. 


ROUGH \\'.\ YS 
I..-\DE S.\IOOTH. / 
Familiar Essays on Scientific Suhjects. 
Crown 8vo, 35. 6d. 


I
...;ECTS AT HO,\lE: a Popular 
Account of British Insects, their Structure, 
Habits and Transformations. \\ïth 700 
Illustrations. 8\'0, gilt top, 7s. net. 


I
SECTS .\131
OAD: a Popular" 
Account of ForeiJ.:n Insects, their Struc- 
ture, Hahlts and Transformations. \\'ith 
600 I1lustr..tions. 8\'0, 7s. net. 


OUT Of' DOORS: a Selection of 
Original Articles on Practical l':atur.al 
History, \\'ith II Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, 
{s. 6d. 


PETLAND REVISITED. \\'ith 33 
Illustrations. Crown 8"0, 3s. 6d. 


STH..-\:'\GE D\\'ELLINGS: a De- 
scription of the Hahitations. of Animals, 
ah,.idJ.:ed from 'Homes without Hands'. 
\\. ith 60 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 35. 6d. 
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Works of Reference. 
ANNUAL REGISTER (THE). A MAUNDER (SA:\IUEL)-COlltilllll'd. 
Review of Public E\ ents at Home anJ 
Abroad, for the year 1902. 8vo, 18s. I THE TREASURY OF BIBLE 
. I KNOWLEDGE. By the REv. J. Å\ RE, 
Volumes o
 the Annu
1 RegIster for the :\1.A. \\ïth 5 .Maps, 15 Plates, and 300 
years 186,{-190l can stilI be had. 18s. each. \Voodcuts. Fcp. 8vo, 6s. 


CHARITIES REGISTER, THE 
ANNUAL, ANI) DIGEST: being a I 
Classified Register of Charities in or 
available in the i\letropolis. 
vo, 55. net. 


TREASURY OF KNOWLEDGE 
Aì\"O LIBRARY OF REFERENCE. 
Fcp. 8vo. 6s. 


THE TREASURY OF BOTANY. 
CHISHOLM,-H- NDBOOI{ OF I Edited by J, LUmLEY, F.R.S., and T. 
COi\DIERCIAL GEOGRAPHY. By \looHE, F.L.S, With 27.,1 \Voodcuts and 
GEOHGE G, CHISHOLI\1, :\1.A, , B.Sc., I 20 Steel Plates. 2 vols. Fcp. 8vo, 12s. 
Fellow of the Royal Geographical and 
Statistical Societies. With 19 Folding-out RICH. A Dictionary of Roman and 
:\laps and numerous :\laps in the Te....t. Greek Antiquities. By A RICH, B.A. With 
8\'0, 155. net. 2,000 \Voodcuts. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


GWIL T, - A:\' EXCYCLOP.EDIA 
OF ARCH ITECTlTRE. By JOSEPH GWIl.T, 
F.S.A. With 1,70n Engravings. He\'ised 
(188S), with Alterations and Considerable 
Additions by \\'YATT PAPWOHTH. tho, 
21s. net. 


LONG MANS' GAZETTEEH OF I 
THE WORLD. EditM by GEOHGE G, 
CHISHOLM, :\1.A" B,Sc. Imperial Hvo, l
s' l 
net cloth: 21s. half-morocco. 


ROGET,--THESACRUS OF ENG- 
LISH WON.DS AND PHRASES. Classified 
and Arranged so as to Facilitate the Ex- 
pression of Ideas and assist in Literary 
Composition. By PETEH :\IARK ROGET, 
:\1.0., F.R.S, Recomposed throughout, 
enlarged and improved, partly from the 
Author's Notes, and with a full Index, by 
the Author's Son, JOHI>õ LEWIS ROGET. 
Crown 8vo, 95. net. 


WILLICH,-POPULAR TABLES 
MAUNDER (SA:\IUEL). I for giving information for ascertaining the 
I value of Lifehold, Leasehold, and Church 
BIOGRAPHICAL TREASUI-
Y. Property. the Public Funds, etc, By 
\Vith Supplement bmught down to IH89. CHAHLES 1\1. \\'ILLICH. Edited by H. BENCE 
By REV. JA:\1ES \VOOD. Fcp. 8vo, 65. JO:o.iES. Crown 8vo, lOs. 6d. 


Children's Books. 


ADELBORG, - CLEAN PETER 
A
O THECHILDREN OF GRL'BBYLEA, 
By OTTILIA ADEll OIW. Translated from 
the Swedish by :\Irs. GHAHAM \\'ALLAS, 
\Vith 23 Coloured Plates. Oblon
 -lto, 
boards, 3s. 6d. net. 


ALICK'S ADVENTURES,- By I 
G. R. \\ïth 8 Illustrations byJOHN HASSALI.. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


BOLD TU RPIN : a Romance, as 
Sung by Sam \Yeller. \Vith 16 Illustrations I 
in Colour by L. D. L. Oblong -tto, boards. 
6s. 


I 
BROWN,-THE BOOI{ OF I 
SAI:'\TS Al'\D FHIENDLY BEASTS. By 
ABBIE FAHWELL BROWN, \\ïth H JIIustra- \ 
tions by FAI>õI>õY Y. COHY, Crown 8\'0, 4s. 6d. 
net. 


CRAKE (Rev. A. D,), 
ED\YY THE FAIR: or, The First 
Chronicle of Æ scendune. Crown 8vo, 
silver top, 25. net. 


ALFGAR THE DANE: or, The 
Second Chronicle of Æscendune. Crown 
8vo, silver top, 25. net. 


THE RIVAL HEIRS: being the 
Third and Last Chronicle of Æscendune. 
Crown 8vo, silver top, 25. net. 


THE HOUSE OF \VALDERNE. 
A Tale of the Cloister and the Forest in 
the Days of the Barons' Wars. Crown 
8\'0, silver top, 2s. net. 


BRIAl'\ FITZ-COUNT, A Story 
of, 
\\'al1ingford Castle and Dorchester 
Abbey, Crown 8vo, silver top, 25. net, 
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Children's Books-colltillued, 


DENT,-I
 SEARCH OF HO.\IE: 
a Story of East-End \,"aifs and Strays. By 
PHYLLIS O. ÐEXT. \Yith a Frontispiece in 
Colour by HA
lEL LISTER. Crown 
vo. 35. 6.1. 
net. 


HENTY (G, A.).-EDITED BY. 
YU LE LOGS; _.\ Story-Book f')I' 
Boys. ßy VARIOUS AUTHORS. \\ïth 61 
llIustrations. Cro\\ n 
vo, gilt edges, 35. 
net. 


YULE nDE YAlC,S; a Story- 
Book for Boys. By VARIOUS AUTHORS. 
"'ith 45 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. gilt 
edges, 35. net. 


LANG (A
DRE\\').-EDITED BY. 
TH E BLU E F AI RY BOOIC \Vith 
138 Illustrations. Crown 8\'0, gilt edges, 
6s. 
THE RI
D FAIRY BOOI{, \\Ïth 
100 Illustrations. C,"O\\ n two, gilt edges, 65. 


THE GREE... FAIRY HOOI\. 
\Vith 99 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, gilt 
edges, 65. 


THE GREY FAIRY HOOK. \\ïth I 
65 Illustrations. Crown Nvo, gilt edges, 65. 


LANG (A
l)REW) EDITED BY-COllt, 
THE ARAHL-\N NIGHTS EN- 
TERT AI;\J" .\1 E;\J"TS. \Vith 66 Illustra- 
tions. Crown tko, gilt edges, 6... 


THE HOOI{ OF RO
lA:\CE. \Vith 
8 Coloured Plates and 44 other I1lustrations. 
Crown 8\'0, gilt edges. 6,. 


LYALL,-THE BURGES 
LETTEl{S: a Re.;ord of Child Life in the 
Sixties. B} EDxA L\ALL. \Vith Coloured 
Frontispiece and 8 other Full-page Illustra- 
tions by \V ALTER S. ST.-\CE\'. Crown 
\'o, 
25.6.1. 


I MEADE (L. T,), 
DADDY'S HOY. \\ïth 8 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 
\'o, gilt edges, 35. net. 


DEB \
D THE DL'CHESS. \\ïth 
7 Illustrations. Cr. 
\"o, J.{ilt edges, 35. net. 


THE BERESFOI
D PRIZE, \Yith 
7 lIIustrations. Cr. 8\"0, gilt edges, 3s. net. 


THE HOeSE OF SURPRISES. 
\\'ith 6 Illustr..ttions. Crown th n, gilt 
edges. 3s. net. 


THE VELLO\\' FAIRY BOOh. PACKARD.-THE YOU:\G ICE 
With 104 Illustrations. C S It \\"HALEl{S: a T:lle for Boys. By \\'\:'0/- 
edges,6s, rown ,vo, 
i THROP PACKARD. \\"ith 16 Illustrations. 
Cro\\ n 
vo, 6... 
TH E PH,I\ FA I RY HOOIi:. \\ïth 
67 Illustrations. Crown 
\'O,gilt edges, 6s. PENROSE,- CHUBBY; .\ 1\UI- 
SA:'-:CE. B
 'Irs. PENIWSE. \\ïth 8 Illus- 
trations by G. (ì. \IAs rON. Crown 8\"0, 
:i,. 6.1. 


THE VIOLI-.T FAIHY BOOI{. 
\Vith 8 Coloured Plates and 54 other Illus- 
trations. Crown th 0, 
ilt edges, 65. 


THE CRI.\lSON FAIRY HOOI\.. 
\Vith R Coloured Plates and 43 other Illus- 
trations. Crown 8\'0, gilt edges, 65. 


THE BLUE POETRY HOOI\. 
\Vith 100 lIIolstrations. Crown 8vo, 
ilt 
edges, 6.... 


TH E TRUE .-TO Y 1:3001\. \\ïth 
66 Illustrations. Cro\\ n 
vo, J.{ilt edges, 6s. 


THE I
ED TRUE STUI
Y BoOK 
\Vith 100 Illustrations. Crown 
vo, gilt 
edges, 6-'>. 


PRAEGER (ROSA 1\1 O:'-J D), 
THE .\[)\'E
TURES OF THE 
THREE BOLD BARES: HECTOl{, 
HO:'-:ORIA A
 D ALlSA
DER A Story 
in Pictures. With 24 Coloured Plates and 
24 Outline Pictures. Ohlong 4to, :t
. 6el. 


THE FURTHEl
 DOI:\:GS OF 
THE THI
EE BOLD BABES. With 
24 Coloured Pictures .!Od 24 Outline 
Pictures. Oblong 4to, 35. 6<1. 


ROBERTS,-THE AD\'ENTURES 
OF CAP fAI:'\ JOH
 S:\\lTH: Captain of 
T\\o Hundred and Fifty Horse, and some- 
time President of Virginia. By E. P. 
ROBEHTS. \\ïth 17 Illustrations and 3 :\laps. 
Crown 8\0, 5s. net. 


THE A:'\I
1AL STORY BOOle l 
\\',th 6Y Illustrations. Cro\\ n :""0. gilt 
edges, 65. 
THE RED BOOI{ OF A:\I.\L.\I 1 ST EVE N SO N,-A CHILD'S 
STO
IES. \\'ith 65 Illustrations. CrO\\n GAl{DE:\I' OF VERSES. I
y RonEnT 
8yo, gilt edges, 6s. LoUIs STEVE,.,-SO:\:. Fcp. 8vo, 
IIt top,5s, 
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Children's Books-continued, 


UPTON (f'LORENCE IC AND RERTl-IA), 
THE ADVENTUHES OF TWO 
DUTCH DOLLS AND A '(ìOLLI- 
\\'OGG', \\ïth 31 Coloured Plates and 
numerous Illustrations in the Text. Ohlong 
-lto. 6s. 


THE GOLLI\VOGG'S BICYCLE 
CLL: B. With 31 Coloured Plates and 
Ilumerous Illustrations in the TeJ..t. Ohlong 
4to, 6s. 


THE GOLLI\VOGG AT THE 
SEASIDE. \Vith 31 Coloured Plates and 
numerous Illustrations in the Text. Oh- 
long .lto, 6s. 


THE GOLLI\YOGG IN \YAR. 
\Vith 31 Coloured Plates. Oblong 4to, 6s. I 


UPTON (FLOREl\;CE IC AND BERTI'fA) 
-conti/wed. 


POLAR 
Coloured 


TH E GOLLIV\'OGG'S 
ADVENTU RES. With 31 
Plates. Ohlong 4to, 65. 
THE GOLLI\VOGG'S AUTO-GO- 
C.\RT. \Vith 31 Coloured Plates and 
numerous Illustrations in the Text. Oh- 
long 4to, 65. 
THE GOLLI\VOGG'S AIR-SHIP, 
\Vith 30 Coloured Pictures and numerous 
Illustrations in the Text. Oblong 4to, 65. 
THE GOLLI\VOGG'S CIRCUS. 
\Vith 31 ColoureJ Pictures. Ohlong 4to, 
boards, 6s, 
THE VEGE-\IE
'S REVENGE. 
With 31 Coloured Plates and numerous 
Illustrations in the Text. Oblong 4to, 6s, 


THE SILVER LIBRARY. 


Crown 8\'0, 3s. 6d, EACH VOLU
lE. 


Arn.
ld's (Sir E
win), Se
s and Lands, I Buckle's (H, T,) History. of Civilisation in 
\\ Ith 71 Illustrations. .is.6d. England, 3 \"ols. lOs.6d. 
Bag"ehot's (W,) Biographical Studies, Churchill's (\Vinston S,) The Story of the 
3s.6d. Malakand Field Force, 1897, \Vith 6 
\laps and Plans. 3s. 6d. 


Bagehot's (W,) Economic Studies, 3s.6d. 


Bagehot's (W.) Literary Studies, 
Portrait. 3 vols., 3s. Hd. each, 


. h Clodd's (E). Story of Creadon: a Plain Ac- 
\Vlt count of Evolution. \Vith 77 Illustrations. 
35.6d. 


Baker's (Sir S, W.) Eight Years in Ceylon, 
\Vlth 6 Illustrations. 3s.6d. Conybeare (Rev, \V, J,) and Howson's 
(Very Kev, J. S,) Life and Epistles of 
Baker's (Sir S, tV.) Rifle and Hound in St, Paul. With 46 Illustrations. 3s, 6d. 
Ceylon. \Vith 6 Illustrations. 3s. 6d, 
Dougall's (L.) Beggars All: a Novel. 3s.6d. 
Baring=Gould's (Rev. S,) Curious Myths 
of the Middle Ages, 3s.6d. 


Baring=Gould's (Rev. S.) Origin and De.a 

elopment of Religious Belief, 2 vots. 
3s. 6d. each, 
Becker's (W. A,) Gallus: or, Roman Scenes 
in the Time of Augustus. \Vith 26 Illustra- 
tions. 3s.6d. 


Becker's (W, A.) Charicles: or, Illustrations 
of the Private Life of the Ancient Greeks. 
\Vith 26 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 


Doyle's (Sir A, Conan) Micah Clarke. A 
Tale of :\lonmouth's Rebellion. \Vith 10 
Illustrations, 3s. 6d. 


Doyle's (Sir A. Conan) The Captain of the 
Polestar, and other Tales. 3s.6d. 


Doyle's (Sir A. Conan) The Refugees: A 
Tale of the Huguenots. \Vith 25 Illustra- 
tions. 35. 6d. 


Doyle's (Sir A, Conan) The Stark Munro 
Letters, 3s. 6d. 


Brassey's (Lady) A Voyage in the' Sun- 
beam' . With 66 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 


Bent's (J, T,) The Ruined Cities of Ma.a 
shonaland, With 117 IIIustratiom.. 35. 6d. 
Froude's (J, A,) The History of England, 
from the Fall of \Volsey to the Deteat of the 
Spanish Armada. 12 vols. 3s. 6d. each, 
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THE SILVER LIBRARY-colltinued. 


I-=roude's (J. A,) The English in Irehnd. Ha

ard-'s (H, R,) .'10mczuma's Daughter, 
3 vols. Uk 6 I. \\ Ith :!;, Illustrations. 35. 6.1. 


Froude's (J, A,) The Divorce of Cat11t
rine Haggard's (H, R,) S\\allow: a Tale of the 
of Aragon, 35. 6.1. Great Trek. \Vith 8 Illustrations. 35. 6d. 
Froude's (J, A.) The Spanish Stor} of the Haggard's (H, R,) The Witch's Head 
Armada, and other Essays. 35. 6.1. \\ï(h 16 Illustrations. 35.61. ' 
Froude's (J, A,) English Seamen in the Haggard's (H, R.) Mr, Meeson's \ViII, 
Sixteenth Century, 35.6.1. \Vith Iti Illustrations. 35.6/. 
Froude's (J, A,) Short Studies on Great Haggard's (H, R.) Nada the Lily, \Vith 23 
SUbjects, 4 vols. 35. 6d. each. Illustrations. 35. 6d. 
Froude's (J, A.) Oceana, or England and Haggard's (H, R.) Dawn, \Vith 16 Illustra- 
Her Colonies, \Vlth 9 Illustrations. 35.6.1. tions, 35. 6d. 


Froude's (J, A.) The Council of Trent. Ha!f
ard's (H, R,) The People of the Mist. 
3s. 6d. 
 With Hi illustrations. 3s.6.1. 
Froude's (J, A,) The Life and Letters of I Haggard'.s (H, R,) Joan Haste, With 20 
Erasmus, 3s. 6d. Illustrations 3s. 6 i. 


Froude's(J, A,)ThomasCarlyle: a History Haggard (H, R,) and Lang's (A,) The 
of his Life. 179.
-1835. 2 vols. 75. 1834- World's Desire, \Vith 27 lllustrations. 
1881. 2 vols. 75. :
5. 6 i. 


Froude's (J. A.) Cæsar: a Sketch. 35.6d. 
Froude's (J, A.I The Two Chiefs of Dun 2 
boy: an Irish Homance of the Last Century. 
:
s. 6d. 


Harte's (Bretl lit the Carquinez \Voods 
and other Stories, 3s. 6.1. 


Helmholtz's (Hermann von) Popular Lec- 
tures on Sci
ntific Subjects, With 68 
Illustrations. 2 vols. :
5. 6 t. each. 


Froude's(J, A,) Writings, 5electionsfrom, 
3s 6J. 
Glei
's (Rev, G, R,) Life of the Duke of 
Wellington, With Portrait. 3s. 6d. 
Greville's (C, C, F, )Journal ofthe Reignsof 
King George IV" King \\'illiam IV., and 
Queen Victoria. 8 vols. :
s. 6d. each. 


Hope's (Anthony) The Heart of Princess 
Osra, \\'Ith 9 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 


Howitt's (\V,) Visits to Remarkable 
Places, \Vith HO Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 


Jefferies' (R,) The Story of My Heart: 
ly 
Autohiography. \Vith Portrait. 3s. 6d. 


Haggard's (H, R,) She: A Histor\, of Ad Jetferies' (R,) Field und Hedgerow, With 
venture. \Vith :t
 ll1ustr<ltions. 3s. 6d. Portrait. 35. 6 i. 


Haggarl1's (H, R.) Allan Quatermain, Jefferies' cR.) Red Deer. With 17 ll1ustra- 
\Vith 20 Illustrations. :k 6d. tions. 3\.6d. 
Haggard's (H, R,) Colonel Quaritch, V.C.; 
a Tale of Country Life. With Frontispiece Jetteries', R,) \V ood l\\agic: a Fahle. \Vith 
and Vignette. 3s.6.1. Frontispiece and Vignette hy E. V. B. 35.6t1. 


Hag
ard's (H. R,) Cleopatra, With 29 Jeiferies' I R,) The Toilers of the Field, 
Illustrations. :k 6d. I \\"ith Portrait from the Bust in Salisbury 
Cathedral. 3s. fid. 
Haggard's (H, R,) Eric Brighteyes, With I 
51 Illustrations. 3
. 6d, Kaye (Sir J,) and .'lalleson's (Colonel) 
History of the Indian Mutiny of IXS7- M , 
ti vols. 3s, firf. each. 


Haggard's (H. R,) Beatrice, 
piece and Vignette. :
s. 6 f. 


\Vith Frontis- 


Knight's (E, F.) The Cruise of the 
, Alerte ': the 
arrative of a SeJ.rch for 
Tre.lsure on the Desert Island of Trinidad. 
With 2 :\laps and 23 Illustrations. 35. 6d. 


Haggard's (H, R,) Black Heart and White 
Heart, \Vith 33 Illustrations. 3s. 6t1. 


Haggard's (H, R,) Allan's Wife, With 34 I 
Illustrations. 3s.6d. I Knight's (E, F.) \Vhere Three Empires 
I Meet: a :'\arr<ttive of Recent Travel in 
tfage-ard (H, R,) Heart of the World. With I{ashmir. Western Tibet, Baltistan, Gilgit. 
15 lIJustrations. 3s. 6d. With a Map and 54 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
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THE SILVER LIBRARY-continued, 


Knight's (E. F,) The · Falcon' on the 
Baltic: a Coasting Voyage from Hammer- 
smith to Copenhaw-,n in a Three-Ton Yacht. 
With :\lap and 11 Illustrations. 3
. 6,1. 
Kostlin's (J,) Life of Luther, \Vith 6
 
Illustrations and 4 Facsimiles of :\lSS. 35. 6 i. 


Proctor's (R, A,) The Orbs Around Us. 
:k 6/. 
Proctor's (R, A.) The Expanse of Heaven, 
3s. 61. 
Proctor's (R, A,) Light Science for Leisure 
Hours, 3-,. 6.1. 


Lang's (A,) Angling Sketches, \\'ith 20 Proctor's (R, A,) The Moon, 35.6d. 
Illustrations. 3.:.6,1. 
Proctor's (R, A,) Other Worlds than Ours, 
Lang's (A,) Custom and Myth: Studies of I :k 6d. 
Early Usage and Relief. 35. 6 I. 
Proctor's (Q, A,) Our Place among Infini- 
Lan
's (A,) Cock Lane and common- , ties: a Series of Essays contrasti?g our 
.sense, 35. 6.1. L;ttle Abode in Space and Time wIth the 
Infinities around us, 3
. 6ei. 
Lang's (A,) The Book of Dreams and Proctor's (R, A,) Other Suns than Ours, 
Ghosts, 3s. 61. :k 6 f. 
Lang's (A,) A Monk of Fife: a Story of the Proctor's (R, A,) Rough Ways made 
Days of Joan of Arc. \Vith 13 Illustrations. Smooth, 35,6/. 

.6d. ' 
Pnctor's (R, A,) Pleasant Ways In 
Lang's (A,) Myth, Ritual, and Religion, 2 \ Scieni:e, 3s. 6 I. 
vols, 7-,. Proctor's (R, A,) Myths and Marvels of 
Astronomy, 35. 6d. 
Lees (J, A,) and Clutterbuck's (\V, J,) B,C, , 'I 
1887, A Ramble in British Columbia, Proctor s (R, A,) Nature Studies, 3s.6. 
\Vith :\laps and 75 Illustrations. 35. 6 i. 


Proctor's (R, A.) Leisure Readings. By 
The I R, A. PROCTOR. EnWARD CLonn. ANDREW 
Chevalier \VJLSON. THO'1AS FOSTER, and A C. RAN- 
YARD. \Vith lIIu!òtrations. 35. 6 i. 
Macau,la}".s.(Lord l 
omplete \
orks, · AI- Rossetti's (M'tria F,) A Shadow of Dante, 
bany Edltton. \Vlth 1
 Portraits. 12 vols. I 3 61 
3s. 6d. each. <;. l. 


Levett= Yeats' \S,) 
0' Auriac, 35. Gr!. 


Sm;th's (R, Bosworth) Carthage and the 
Macaulay's (Lord) Essays and Lays of Carthaginians, \Vith :\laps, Plans, etc. 
Ancient Rome etc. \Vith Portrait and 4 3.;.6el. 
Illustrations to the' Lays '. 35. 6d. 


Stanley's (Bishop) Familiar History of 
Macleod's (H, (),) Elements of Banking, Birds, \Vith 160 Illustrations. 3s.6d. 
3s. 6 i. f 
, Stephen's (Sir Leslie) Th
 Playgrou
d 0 
Marshman's (J, C,) Memoirs of Sir Henry I Europe (The Alps). With 4 lIIustr.ÜlOns. 
Havelock, 3s,6.1. 3s.6d. 
Stevenson's (R, L) The Strange Case of 
Mason (A, E, W.) and Lang's (A.) Parson Dr. Jekyll and Mr, Hyde; with other 
Kelly. 35.6d. Fables. 35.6/. 
Merivale's (Dean) History of the Romans Stevenson (R, L.) and Osbourne's (LI,) 
under the Empire, H vols. 3s. 6el. each. The Wrong Box, 3s.6d. 
Merriman's (H. S,) Flotsam: a Tale of the Stevenson (Robert Louis) and Stevenson's 
Indian Mutiny. 35.6d. (Fanny van de Grift) More New Arabian 
Nights,-The Dynamiter. 35.6.1. 
Mill's (J. S,) Political Economy. 35.61. . G 0 )Th E I H - t 
i Trevelyan's (Sir , , e ar y IS ory 
Mill's (J, S . ,) System of Logic, 3s.6d. I of Charles James Fox. 35.6d. 
. Weyman's (Stanley J.) The House of the 
M"ner'
 (Geo,) Cou'.'try. Pleasures: the Wolf: a Romance. 35.6d. 
Chromc1eofa Yearchleflym a Garden. 35. 6d. 
Wood's (Rev, J, G,) Petland Revisited, 
Nansen's (F,) The First Crossing of Green- With :
3 Illustrations. 3
. Bd. 
land. \Yith 142 Illustrations and a l\lap. 
3s. 6d. 


Wood's (Rev, J, G,) Strange Dwellings, 
\Vith 60 Illustrations. 35. 6d. 
Phillipps= Wolley's (C.) Snap: a Legend of I . 
the Lone !\lountain, \Vith 13 TIIt1str
tion!':. Wood's (Rev, J, G,) Out of Doors, Wtth 1 I 
3s.6d. Illustrations, 
k 6d, 
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Cookery, Domestic Management, etc. 
ACTON. - 
IODER
 COOl{ERY, DE SALIS (Mrs,)-colltilllff'd, 
Bv ELl7A ACTO:\'. \\ïth 150 Woodcuts. E:"<JTRÉE S À L A ;\ IODE 
Fcp. 
h'o, -ts. 6 i. . 
 
 l, 
ANGWIN,- SI
lPLE HINTS O
 8vo, Is. 6rl. 
CHOICE OF FOOD. with Tested and FLORAL DECORATIONS, 
Economical Recipes. For Schools, Homes. Rvo, Is. 6el, 
and Classes for Technical Instruction. By 
:\1. C. ANGWIS, Diplomate (First Class) of 
the 
ational Union for the Technical Train- 
ing of \\'omen. etc. Crown 8vo, Is. 
ASHBY.-HEALTH INTHENUR- 
SERVo By HESHY ASHBY, :\1.0.. F.R.C.P., 
Physician to the :\lanchester Children's Hos- 
pital. \\'Ith 25 Illustrations. Crown Rvo. 35. 
net. 


BULL (THO
lAS. .\LD,), I 
HI
TS TO :\10THERS O:\: THE 
\1A
AGE:\lEXT OF THEIl{ HEALTH 
DURING THE PERIOD OF PREG 
:XA
CY, Fcp. R\'o, sewed, Is. 6d.; cloth, 
gilt ed
es, 2s. net, 


Fep. 


Fep. 


GARf)E
ING À LA 
10DE. Fep. 
8\"0. Part I.. Vegetables, 15. 6d. Part IL, 
Fruits, Is, 6d. 
NATIO
AL YIA:'\DS À LA MODE, 
Fcp.8\'0, Is.\) i. 
XE\V - LAID EGGS, 
Is.6d, 
OYSTERS À L,\ 
IOI>E, 
Rvo, 15, 6.1. 
PUDDI:\GS A
D PASTRY À LA 
'lODE, Fcp. Svo. Is. 6et. 


Fep. 8\'0. 


Fep. 


SAVOURIES À LA 
IODE, 
8vo, 15.6 t. 


Fep. 


THE 
lATERNAL 
IA
AGE- SOUPS A:\D DRESSED FISH À 
:\lENT OF CH ILDREl'\ IN HEALTH LA :\10DE. Fcp. 8vo, Is. 6.1. 
AND DISEASE. Fcp. 8\"0, sewed, Is. 6d.; S\VEETS A:'\ D SUPPEI
 DISH ES 
cloth, gilt edges, 2s. net. À LA \10DE. Fcp, S\'o, h. 6d. 
DE SALIS (
Irs.), I T E \1 P T I X G D ISH E S F 0 H 
À LA .\IODE COOHERY: U J-to- S.\IALL INCO:\lES. Fcp. th'o, Is. tid. 
date Recipes. \\ïth 24 Plates dB in I \YRI
I\LES A
D :\OTIO:'\S FOH 
Colour). Crn\\ n 8\"0, 55. net. EVERY HOCSEHOLD. Crown 8vo, 
CAI\.ES A
D CO:\:FECTIO:'\S À I Is.6d. ., r 
LA :\10DE. Fcp. 
vo, 15. 6d. I LEAR,-
IAIGRE COOhER\. By 
DOGS: A Manual for Amateurs. I H. L. SID"E\ LEAH. 16mo,2s. 
Fcp. 8"0, Is. 6d. POOLE, - COOI{ERY FOI
 THE 
DRESSEl) l' A l\ E AND I 
 O ' : I TI 
 \ ' , D!.AßET!C. By \v. H. an
 ;\lr
. P
)OI:E. 
\J 11 U.J '" \\ Ith Pretace by Dr. PA\'Y. 
cp. 
\'o, 
. ö i. 
À LA "ODE. Fcp.8vo, Is. 6d. ROT HER A M, - HOUSEHOLD 
DRESSED \'EGETABLES À LA COOI\ERY HECIPES. B):\1. A. ROrHE- 
:\10DE. Fcp. 8\"0, Is. 6.1. RAM, First Class Diplomée, l\'ational TrJinin
 
.. À ... School of Cookery, London: Instructress to 
DRI:'\I\S LA MODE Fep. 
vo, the Bedfordshire County Council. Crown 
Is,6d, 8\0,25. 


The Fine Arts and Music. 
BURNE-JONES, -THE BEGI
- HAM L I N,
À TEXT-BOOI{ OF 
'IKG OF THE WORLD: T\\enty-fì\"e THE HISTORY OF ARCHITECTURE. 
Pictures by Sir Ern\ AIm BUHNE-JOSES, By A. D. F. HAI\1LIN, A.:\1. \\ïth 229 IlIus- 
Bart. :\ledium 4to, Boarus, 7
. 6d. net. tr.ltions. Crown 8vo, 7s. Gd. 


BURNS AND COLENSO,- 
LlVI:\G A
ATO
IY. By CECIL L. BUHSS, 
R.B.A., and ROBERT J. COLESSO, :\I.A, 
:\1.0. 40 Plates, I I 
 by 8
 ins., e.tch Plate 
containin
 T\\ 0 Fi
ures-((l) A Xatural .\lale 
or Female Figure; (b) The same Figure 
Al1atomatised In a Portfolio, j, 6d. nct. 


HA WEIS (Rev. H, I
". 
\1USIC A
D 
10RALS. \\Ïth 
Portrait of the Author. Crown R\"o, tis, 
net. 


.\IY .\1 USICAL LJ FE, \\"ith Por- 
trait of Richard \\'agner and 3 Illustrations, 
Cro" n th 0, 65. net. 
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The Fine Arts and Music-continued, 
HUISH, HEAD AND LONG- MACFARREN.-LECTURES ON 
MA
. - S.\ \IPLERS A:\lD TAPESTRY HAR:\'10NY. By Sir GEORGE A. MAC- 
E.\1BROIDERIES. By :\IAHCUS B. HL'ISH, FARREN. 
Vo, 12s. 
LL,B.: also' The Stitchery of the same,' by 
l\1rs, HEAD: and 'Foreign Samplers,' by 
Mrs. C. J. LOSGMAN. \Vith 30 Reproduc- 
tions in Colour, and 40 Illustrations in 
:\lonochrome. 4to, Æ:2 25. net. 


I MORRIS ('YILLIA
1). 
I ARCHITECTURE, INDUSTRY 
SACRED A
D LEGENDARY A
D \VEALTH. Collected Papers. Cr. 

 ..".J Hvo, 6s. net. 
ART. contammg Legends of the Angels and 
Archangels, the Evangelists, the Apostles, 
the Doctors of the Church, St. :\lary 
:\lagdaJene. the Patron Saints. the :\lartyrs. 
the Early Bishops. the Hermits, and tJ-e 
\Varrior-Saint
 of Christendom, as repre- 
sented in the Fine Arts. With 19 Etchings 
and 1
7 \Voodcuts. 2 vols. Hvo, 205. net. 


HULLAH,-THE 
:\10DERN \1 USIC. 
8vo, 8s. 6d. 


HISTORY OF 
By JOHN HULLAH. 


JAMESON (l\lrs. AN
A), 


LEGENDS OF THE 
\lONASTIC 
ORDERS, as represented in the Fine 
Arts. comprising the Benedictines and 
Augustines, and Orders derived from their 
Rules, the Mendicant Orders. the Jesuits,. 
and the Order of the Visitatio'l of St. 
l\1ary. \Vith II Etchings and ('1.1 \Vood- 
cuts. I vol. Hvo, IOs. net. 


LEGE:\ìDS OF THE 
IADON:\ìA, 
OR BLESSED VIRGIN 
IARY. De- 
votional with and without the Infant Jesus 
Historical from the Annunciation to th
 
Assumption, as represented in Sacred 
and Legendary Christian Art. With 27 
Etchings and 165 \Voodcuts. I vol. 8vo, 
IOs. net. 


THE HISTORY OF OUR LORD, 
as exemplified in \Vorks of Art, with that 
of His Types, St. John the Baptist, and 
other persons of the Old and New Testa- 
ment. Commenced by the late :\lrs. 
JAJ\1ESOS; continued and completed by 
LADY EASTLAKE. With 31 Etchings and 
281 Woodcuts. 2 vols. 8vo, 20s. net.' 


KRISTELLER,-ANDREA MAN- 
TEGNA. By PAUL KRISTELLER. English 
Edition by S. ARTHUR STRONG, M.A., 
Librarian to the House of Lords, and at 
Chatsworth. \Vith 26 Photogravure Plates 
and 162 Illustrations ill the Text. 4to, gilt 
top, ;123 105. net. 


MA TT HA y, -THE ACT OF 
TOUCH IN ALL ITS DIVERSITY. An 
Analysis and Synthesis of Pianoforte Tone 
Production. By TOBIAS :\IATTHAY, Fellow 
and Professor of the. Royal Academy of 
l\1usic, London, etc. \Vith 22 lIJustrations. 

vo, 7s. 6d. 


HOPES AND FEARS FOR ART, 
Five Lectures delivered in Birmingham, 
London, etc., in IH7H-18HI. Cr. 8vo, 45. 6el. 


A
 ADDRESS DELIVERED AT 
THE DISTRIBUTION OF PRIZES TO 
STCDENTS OF THE ßIR:\ll
GHA:\1 
:\IU:'oJICIPAL SCHOOL OF ART ON 
21sT FEBRUARY, 1894. 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 
(Prillted in ' Golden' Type.) 


SO
IE HINTS O
 PATTERN- 
DESIGNING: a Lecture deli,'ered at the 
\Vork"ng :\len.s College, London, on 10th 
December, IH81. 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. (Printed 
in ' Golden' Type.) 


ARTS ASD ITS PRODUCERS 
(1888) AND THE ARTS AXD CRAFTS 
OF TO-DAY (l8H9). Hvo, 2s. 6d. net. 
(Printed ill ' Goldell' í)'Pe.) 


ARTS A
D CRAFTS ESSAYS, 
By Members of the Arts and Crafts 
Exhibition Society. With a Preface by 
WILLIAM MORRIS. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6/. net. 


*..* For 
lr. \Villiam Morris's other Works, 
see pp. 24, 27, 28 and 40. 


ROBERTSON,--OLD ENGLISH 
SONGS AND DANCES. Decorated in 
Colour by W. GRAHAM ROBERTSON. Royal 
4to, 425. net. 


S COT T,-PORTRAITURES OF 
JULIUS CÆSAR: a :\'lonograph. By 
FRANK JESUP SCOTT. \Vith 38 Plates and 
44 Figures in the Text. Imperial 8vo. 
21s, net. 
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The Fine Arts and Music-continued. 


VANDERPOSL, -COLOUR PRO- I WELLINGTON. - A DESCRIP. 
BLE:\lS: a Practical :\lanual for the La} TIVE A
D HISTdRICAL CAT.\LOGPE 
Student of Colour. By E\lIL\' 
OYES OP TH E 'COLJ
ECTIO:\lS OF PICTCRES 
VA-';DERPOEL. With 117 Plates in Colour. I A
D SCULPTURE AT APSLEY HOUSE. 
Sq. 8vo, 21s. net. LO:\lDl)
. B} E\'EL\N, Duche
s of \Vel- 
lin
ton. Illustrated by 5'
 Photo-En
ra\'ings, 
soecially executed by RI{AUS, CLFI\1EST & 
Co., of Paris. 2 vols. Royal 4to. ;t6 65. net. 


VAN DVKE,-A TEXT-BOOI{ O
 
THE HISTORY OF PAINTI
G. By I 
JOHN C. VA]\; DYKE. 
Vlth I HI Illustrations. 
Crown 
vo, 6,. W ILL A R D, - HISTORY OF 
:\lODEH
 ITALIA
 ART. Bv ASHTOS 
ROLLISS \VII.LAHD. Part I. Sculpture. 
Part I I. Painting. Pal-t III. Architecture. 
\Vith Photo
ra\'ure Fron
'spiece and 
numeroliS full-page Illustrations. Rvo, 21s. 
net, 


WOTTON.-THE ELE
IE
TS 
OF AHCHITECTUHE. Collected hy I 
HESR\' \VOTTO
. Kt., from the best Authors 
and Examples. Ro}al 16mo, boards, 1O
. 6 f. 
net. 


Miscellaneous and Critical \Vorks, 
AUTO DA FÉ AND OTHER EVANS,-THE ANCIE:\JT STOXE 
Essays: some bein
 Essays in FIction. L\lPLE'lENTS, \\'E-\PO:'\S A
D 
By the Author of . E
"ays ;n Paradnx' and OR
A \tEXTS OF <ìREAT RRITAIN, 
. Exploded Ide,ls'. Crown Hvo, 5s. By Sir <JOHN E\'A"S, KC B. \\'ith 5
n Illus- 
trations. 
,o, IO
. 6<1. net. 


BAG E HOT. - LIT ERA R Y 
STl'DIES. By \VAI.TER RAGEHOT. \\'ith FITZWVGRAM,-HORSES A
D 
Portr.lit. :
 "ols. Crown Ih'o. as, 6f. each. STABLES. By L;ellt.-General S'r F. FITz, 
BA R I N G _ GO U L D - CURIOU 
 
"'G!{A\1. B
rt. \\'ith 56 pa
es of Illustra- 
, 
 tlnn". Rvo, ,
\. net. 
:\IYTHS OF THE '1IDDLE AGES. By FROST A ' IEDI '=' \ ' ROOI ' P 
He". S. BAI
ISG-GOULD. Crown R,"o, 

s. 6.1. I 
 ,- l
 . 
r.. \. 
y 
GEOI
(;E FROST. Crown H\"o, 3s. 6.1. net 
B A V N E S, - SHAI\:ESPEARE I G EIK I E THE \'ICAr
 AND HIS 
STUDIES. and other Essays. Bv the late I 
 . ':- 
 " 1 .. , 
THO""AS SPE:'i:CEI{ BAY:'i:E!o', LL.B., LL.D. I FRI E:'\ DS. Reported, hy CU:-;:",I]\;GHA\' 
\Vith a Bi"
raphical Preface hy Professor GEIlim. D.D ,LL.D. Crown Ryo. 5s. net. 
LEWIS CAMPBEI L. Crown Rvo, 7s. 6d. 


BON N ELL, - CHARLOTTE 
BHO
TË, GEOR<ìE ELIOT. .JANE 
AUSTE:'\: S'udies in their \Vorks, By 
HESR\ H. BO-';NEU Crown Hvo. 7.s. 6 I, 
net. 


BOOTH,-THE DISCOVERY AND 
DECIPHEIUIEI\'T OF THE THILING- I 
UAL CUNEIFOR\1 I
SCRIPTIO:-\S. By 
ARTHuR JOHN BOOTH. :\1.A. \Vith a Plan 
of Persepolis. 8vo, 14s. net. 


CHARITIES REGISTER, THE 
ANNUAL, AXD DIGEST: heing a Clas- 
sified Re
ister of Charities in or available 
in the !\letropolis. Rvo, 5s. net. 


GILKES,-THE r\E\V RE\'OLU- 
TIO:\l. By A. H. GILliES. :\Iasterof Duh,ich 
College, Fcp. H\{), Is. net. 
HAGGARD (H. I
IDER). 
A FAR:\IER'S YEAI
: being his 
Commonplace Rook for lR9R \Vith 36 
Illustrations. Crown 8"0. 7s. 6d. net. 
RURAL ENGLA!\D. \Yith 2

 
A
ricultural :\1aps and 56l11u..trations from 
Photo
raphs. 2 vols., 8vo. 3fk net. 
H A R V E V - B ROO K S,--l\lAI
- 
RIA<ìE A
D :\lAHHIA(ìES: BeFore and 
After. for YOlln
 and Old. Ry E. C. HAHVEY- 
BROOIiS. Crown 
vo, 4s. net. 


C H R 1ST I E, - S E LEe TED HODGSON.-OUTCAST ESSAYS 
ESSAYS. By RICHARD COPLE\' CHRISTIE, AXD VERSE TRA:\'SLATIOI\'S, B} 
:\1.A., Oxon. Hon. LL.D., Vict. \Vith 2 Por- SHAD\VORTH H. HOI)GSOS, Crown R"o, 
traits and 3 other Illustrations. 8vo, 125, 8s, 6d. 
net. 


HOE N I G. - I:'\QUIRrES CO
- 
DICKINSON. - KING ARTHUR CER:'\IXG THE TACTICS OF THE 
IX CORX\\'ALL. B," \\'. HOWSHlP DICKI]\;- FUTCRE. B," FRITZ HOESIG. \Vith I 
SOS. :\1.D. \\'ith 5 Illustrations, Crown Sk'?tch in the Text and 5 !\laps. Translated 
8vo, 4s. 6.l. by Captain H. :\1. BOWER. 8yo, 15H net. 
ESSAYS IN PARADOX, By the I HUTCHINSON,--DREAMS AND 
Author of' Exploded Ideas' and · Times and THEIR 
IEAKIr-:G
. By HORACE G, 
J>ay
'. Crown th'o. 5.
. HUTCHIKSOJli. Iko, 
llt top. 9ç. Ri. net. 
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Miscellaneous and Critical Works-conti1lued. 
JEFFERIES (RICHAKO). ,MAX MÜLLER (The Right Hon. F.) 
FIELD -\.ND HEDGEt{O\\": \\'ith COLLECTED \\fORKS. 20 vùls. 


Porträit. Crown Svo, 3s. Bd. 
THE STORY OF .\IY HEART; 
my Autohiog,.aphy. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, 
RED DEER, \Vith 17 Illustrations, 
Crown gvo, 3s. 6d. 
THE TOILE!
S of THE FIELD. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
WOOD 
IAGIC: a Fable. Ct"own 
8vo, 35, 6d. 


jEKYLL (GERTRUDE). 
HO.\IE AND GARDEN: Notes and 
Thougnts, Practical and Critical, of a 
\Vorker in both. \Vith 53 IlIus:rations 
from Photographs. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
\VOOD AK D GARDEN: Notes and 
Thoughts, Practi
al and Critical, of a 
\Vorking Amateur. \Vith 71 Photographs. 
8vo, lOSt 6,t. net. 
OLD \VEST SURREY: Some Re- 
collections. \Vith numerous Illustrations 
from Photographs by the Author. 8vo. 
JOHNSON (J, & J, H,). 
THE PATENTEE'S 
IANUAL: a 
Trea.ise on the Law and Practice of 
Letters Patent. 8vo, IOs. 6d. 
AN EPITO
IE OF THE LAW 
AND PRACTICE CONl':ECTED WITH 
PATENTS FOR INVENTIONS, with a 
reprint of the Patents Acts of 18S

. 1885, 
18
6 and 1888. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6.1. 
JOY C E, - THE ORIGI:\; A
D 
HISTORY OF IRISH NA
IES OF 
PLACES. By P. \V. JOYCE, LL.D. 2 vols. 
Crown 8vo, 5.\. each. 


LANG (ANDREW). 
LETTERS TO DEAD AUTHORS. 
rep. 8vo, 2s. 6.t. net. 
BOOI{S AND BOOK
IEN, \Vith 
2 Coloured Plates and 17 Illustrations. 
Fcp. 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 
OLD Fl{IENDS. Fcp, 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
net. 
LETTERS ON LITERATURE, 
rep. 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 
ESSAYS IN LITTLE, With Por- 
trait of the Author. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6.t. 
COSI{ LA
E AND COMMON- 
SENSE, Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
THE BOOI{ OF DREAMS AND 
GHOSTS. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


MAT THE W S. - NOTES ON 
SPEECH-
IAI{ING. Bv B A'IDER MAT- 
THEWS Fcp. 8vo, Is. 6d, net. 


Vols. I.-XIX. C,.o,\'n 8vo, ,:;S, each. Vol. 
XX., 7s. 6d. net. 
Vol. I. NATURAL RELIGION: the 
Gifford Lectures, 188
. 
Vol. II. PHYSICAL HELIGION: the 
Giffo,.d Lectu,.es, 1890. 
Vol. I II. ANTHROPOLOGICAL RE- 
LlGION: the Giffo,.d Lectures, 1891. 
Vol. IV. THEOSOPHY; or, Psycho- 
logical Religion: the Gifford Lectures, 1892. 
CHIPS FRO
l A GERMAN 
\VORl{SHOP. 
Vol. V, Recent Essays and Ad- 
dresses. 
Vol. VI. Biographical Essays, 
Vol. VII. Essays on Language and 
Literature. 
Vol. VIII. Essays on Mythology 
and Folk-lore. 


Vol. IX. THE ORIGIN A\lD GROWTH 
OF RELIGION, as Illustrated by the Re- 
ligions of India: the Hibbert Lectures, 
1
7R 
Vol. X. BIOGRAPHIES OF WORDS, 
AND THE HOME OF THE ARYAS. 
Vols. XI., XII. THE SCIENCE OF 
LANGUAGE: Founded on Lectures de- 
livered at the Royal Institution in 1861 
and 1863. 2 vols. 10s. 
Vol. XllI. INDIA: "'That can it 
Teach Us? 
Vol. XIV, INTRODUCTION TO THE 
SCIHNCE OF RELIGION. Four Lectures, 
1870. 
Vol. XV, RiMAKR1SHNA: his Life 
and Sayings. 
Vol. X\'I. THREE LECTURES ON THE 
VEDANTA PHILOSOPH'\, 1894. 
Vol. XVII. LAST ESSAYS, First 
Series. Essays on Language, Folk-lore. 
etc. 
Vol. XVIII. LAST ESSAYS, Second 
Series. Essays on the Science of Religion. 
Vol. XIX. THE SILESIAN HORSE- 
HERD (' Das Pfe,.debürla '): Questions of 
the Hour answered by F. 
IAX Mt'LLER. 
Translated by OSCAR A. rEcHTER, Mayor 
of North Jakima, U.S.A. \Vith a Preface 
by J. ESTLIN CARPENTER. 
**'" This is a translation of a work which was 
published some years back in Germany, but 
which is now for the first time translated into 
English. It consists of a controv,ersy on re- 
ligioll carried on bet1l'eclt Professor J[ ax 
Al i:ller and an unknown correspondent in 
America. 
Vol. XX. THE SIX SYSTEMS OF 
INDIAN PHILOSOPHY. Crown 8vo, 7s. f$d. 
net. 
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Miscellaneous and Critical Works - cOllfillued. 


MIL N E R.-CüLNTRY PLEAS- ! SOULSBY t Luc\ 11, f..1.)-rontillllt't 
UR.ES: the Chronicle of a Year chiefly in a 
Garden. By GEOHGE 
llu,EH. Crown Rvo, STl
A Y THOCGHTS OX CHAI, 

k 6.1. ACTER.. f'cp. 
vo, cloth, 2s. fit!. net 
limp leather, gilt edges, 3s. 6ri. net. 


MORRIS,-S[G
S OF CHA:-.JGE, 
Seven Lectures delivt'red on various Occa- 
sions. By \V!LLlA
1 :\IORRIS. Post 8vo, 
4s. 6 i. 


PARKER AND UNWIN, -THE 
AR.T Of' Bl'ILDI:'\G A HO
lE: a Collec- 
tion of Lectures and Illustrations. By BARH\ 
PARHEH and RA\ l\1OND U:-':WI'I. \\'ith 68 
Full-page Plates. R\"o, IOs. 6ri. net. 
POLLOCK,-JA
E AUSTE
: her 
Contemporaries and Herself. By \V ALTER 
HERRIES POLLOCH. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


POORE (GEORGE \'IVIAl':, l\l.D.), 
ESSA\S O
 I
URAL HYGIE
E, 
\Vith 13 Illustrations. Crown Rvo, 6s. 6d. 
THE D\YELLI:'\G HOUSE, \\'ith 


6 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. fid. 


THE EARTH I:-.J RELATIO
 TO 
THE PRESERVATIO:o.J A:\!D DES- 
TRUCTIO:\! OF CO
TAGIA: being the 
:\lilroy Lectures delivered at the Royal 
College of Physicians in 1899, together 
with other Papers on Sanitation. \\'ith 13 
Illustrations. C,'own H\"o, 5s. 


STRAY THOUGHTS 
VALlDS. 16mo, 25. net. 


FOR 


[l\ 


SOUTHEY,-THE COHRESPO
 
DE
CE Of' R.OBERT SOUTHEY WITI 
CAR()LI
E BOWLES. Edited by EI 
WAHD DOWDEN. 8\"0, 14s. 


STEVENS.-O
 THE STO\VAGJ 
OF SHIPS A:o.JD THEIR CAR.GOm 
\Vith Information regarding Freights, Cha 
ter-Parties, etc. By ROI\EHT \\'HITE STI 
\'E:'I/S. 8vo, 21 s. 


T H U ILL I E R, - TH E PRI:\ 
CIPLES OF LAND DEFEì\'CE, A:\" 
THEIR APPLICATIOX TO THE CO:'- 
DITIO:\!S OF TO-DAY. By Captain H. I 
THUILLlER, RE. \Vith 
1aps and Plan 
8vo, 12s. 6t!. net. 


TURNERANDSUTHERLANL 
-THE DEVELOP
lENT OF AU
 
TRALlA:\' LlTERATUHE. By HENI1 
G\ LES TUI{:\EH and ALEXANDEH SUTHEI 
LMm. \V.th Portraits and Illustration 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 


COLONIAL \ND CÅ.\IP SA
I- 
TATIO:\!. \Vith 11 Illustrations, Crown WARD, . PROBLE.MS AN D PEl; 
8vo, 25, net. SO:\S. By \VILFRID \VARD, Author of 'T}- 
Life and Times of Cardinal \Viseman; &. 
8\"0, 14
. net. 


ROSSETTI.-A SHADO\\' OF 
DA:\;TE: being an Essay to"ard
 studying 
Himself, his \Vorld and his Pilgrimage. By 
:\tAI{IA FRANCESCA ROSSETTI. Crm.\.n Hvo, 
:
s. 6d. 


SERIA LUDO. Bya DILETTANTE, 
Post 4to, 55. net. 
4.. 't Sketches and r'cyst's, mainly teþ/ill/cd 
from the St. ] ames's Ga :dte. 


CONTEsrs.-The Time-Spirit of the Nin. 
teenth Centur} -The Higidity of Rome-UI 
changing Dogma and Chan
eful 
lan-Balfour 
. The Foundations of Belief'-Candou,' in Bil 

raphy- Tcnn} son- Tnomas Henry Huxley 
fwo 1\1ottoes of C..rdinal :\'ewman-!'\e\\ ma 
and Rnean Some A--pects of the Life-work ( 
Cardinal \\'iseman-The Life ot 
l,'s, AUgustl 
Craven. 


SHADWELL, DRIXJ{: TE
I- 
PER...\.:XCE A:\;D LEGISLATIO:\!. By WE A THE R S.-A PRACTICAl 
AHTHUR SHADWELL, 
1.A., ",D. CrO\\n GUIDETOG..\.R.()E
PLA:XTS. ByJOH 
8vo, 5s. net. \VE.\THEHS, F.H.H.S. \\'ith IS
) I>ia
ram! 
8vo, 21s. net. 


SOULSBY (LUCY H. 
I.). 
STRAY THOCGHTS OX READ- 
I 
G. Fcp. 8vo, cloth, 2ç. 6d. net: limp 
leather, gilt cdges, 3s. Bri. net. 
STRAY THOUGHTS FOR GIRLS. 
Fcp. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net.; limp leather, 
gilt edges, 3s. 6d. net. 
* * Coþies of the OriKina[ EditÙm C{l1
 still 
be had. 16mo, Is. 6el. lid. 


STR\Y THOUGHTS FOR 
:\10THERS A
D TEACHER.S. f'cp. 
8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net.: limp leather, gilt 
edges, 35. 6d. net. 
25,000-2/04. 


WIN S T 0 N,-ME.\10I RS OF J 
CHILD. B} AJliJliIE STEGEH \\'INsTm 
f'cp Hvo, 2... 6d. net. 
Contents-I. The Child and the Child's Eartl 
- 1 I. People.-I11. The (ìarden and a fcw RI 
lated Things.-IV. Divers Del.ghts.-V. TJ1 
Child and' The Creatures '.-VI. Playthings.- 
VII. Portahle Property.-VIII. Pomps an 
Vanities.-IX. Social Divertisements.-X. Cm 
duct and I{indred .\latters.-XI. Dreams an 
Rcveries.-XI I. Bugrears.-XII I. Handicraf 
-XIV. School, Slightly Considered. - X, 
Books. - XVI. Lar.guage.- XVII. RandOl 
Reflections.-Conclusion. 
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